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CHAPTER I. 

A GREAT, and, as many thought, a glorious day had 
come to the Httle town of Zanek. For centuries this 
retired spot in the lower Carpathians had, for all prac- 
tical purposes, lain outside of the world, leading a 
peaceful if somewhat sleepy existence. The inhabit- 
ants, content to do as their fathers had done, breathed 
the air of the surrounding pine forests with placid en- 
joyment, and without seeing in them anything more 
than a welcome shade in summer and a comfortable 
store of firewood against the rigours of the mountain 
Winter. But all that was to be changed now, for a 
German business eye had been cast upon this Polish 
land, and had, at the first glance, perceived the un- 
claimed fortune which the Poles — ^poor wretches — ^had 
been too blind or too indolent to see for themselves. 
Progress had put out one of her long arms and had 
caught the little mountain town by the skirts, so to say, 
and henceforward there could be no more going back 
again nor any more going to sleep, either; for, wher^ 
modern machinery and electric light and the shriek of 
the steam-whistle and such like blessings of civilisa- 
tion have once insinuated themselves, it is impossible 
not to feel the effect even on your private character. 
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'And this was the day on which these marvels were to 
be unveiled to the wondering gaze of Zanek, since to- 
day was to take place the solemn inauguration of the 
great saw-mill which had been building for months 
past, and whose sharp steel teeth were destined slowly 
and systematically to strip from the mountain sides the 
fragrant green mantle whose fringes trailed into the 
very streets of the rustic town. 

A strange object it looked, in truth, planted there in 
the midst of the Arcadian landscape — a great rec- 
tangular wooden building, not more ornamental to look 
at than a sort of magnified barn; bare, ^aunt, hideously 
rew and hideously naked — a monster with a body of 
wood and a soul of iron and steel. You would have 
said that it feit aware of its nakedness, and aware, too, 
of its general incongruity with its surroundings, with 
such sullen breadth did it fill its place, so ill-tempered 
was the expression of its wide-open jaws, those great 
wooden portals that were flung back for the first time 
to-day. Even the tall brick chimney, which had never 
yet smoked in earnest, seemed astonished to see the 
church tower so far below it, and to be squinting down 
inquiringly at the acres of bare space which stretched 
to the right and to the left. They would not remain 
bare for long; soon piles of neatly ranged boards would 
cover the ground which had been gained by the clear- 
ing away of many a straw-thatched hut. Was it not 
already crossed and recrossed by the narrow iron rails 
that were to assist locomotion, and were not the electric 
lamp-posts all standing in order, like so many soldiers, 
prepared at the word of command to turn the darkest 
night into day? 
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It would seem as though the heavens were propi- 
tious to the new undertaking, for the March sky had 
never been bluer than on the great afternoon, and never 
had the fragrant green valley, still streaked here and 
there with the white of unmelted snow, stretched itself 
more complacently in the spring sunshine. 

Outside the air still had a spice of winter in it, but 
within the walls of the saw-mill there reigned a mid- 
summer temperature, for in the lower space the boilers 
had been heating for hours past, while in the upper, 
every burgher of Zanek whose position could procure 
him admission stood there in his best clothes, pressed 
against his neighbour and awaiting in breathless expec- 
tation the wonder that was to come. There stood the 
doctor, who was also the burgomaster — 2l large, portly 
man, with an infinitely good-natured if somewhat lacka- 
daisical expression — ^there also stood the apothecary — • 
small and unhappy-looking, with lanky, grey hair veil- 
ing his large ears and a nervous habit of looking be- 
hind him, as though some enemy were at his heels. It 
was a curious, motley group, for beside the soutanes of 
the Polish and the Ruthenian parish priests one or two 
kaftans were to be seen, and one or two long silver 
beards. It had been difficult on such an occasion as 
this to refuse admittance to the elders of the Jewish 
community, and the chief Rabbi had shown his appre- 
ciation of the honour by putting on a kaftan of so thick 
a satin that it might well have borne comparison with 
the boards that were presently to be turned out. 

Already the first log — selected among thousands of 
other pine stems and decked out as an ox is decked for 
the sacrifice — ^lay upon the trestle that was to bring it 
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under the saw. Half a dozen small firs, planted up- 
right in its huge carcase, fluttered with ribbons, like so 
many miniature Christmas trees. All motionless as 
yet were those terrible perpendicular knives — ^the rows 
of shining teeth, immaculate, and yet knowing their 
work as well as though they had been at it for years, 
and awaiting only the signal to seize upon their victim. 
Already the hiss of steam and the slow rumbling of 
wheels was audible from the engine-room; in another 
minute the great thing which all had heard of, but 
which few believed in seriously, would happen before 
their eyes. Was it indeed credible that that tree over 
there would in a little more than five minutes be con- 
verted into close upon a dozen smooth boards, and 
without any one having touched it with his hands? 
So one had indeed heard, but the evidence of one's 
eyes was more important here than the evidence of 
one's ears, and the honourable burghers inside the 
building were scarcely less anxious to use their eyes 
than the rabble of peasants and Jews crushing them- 
selves against the barrier which had been stretched 
across the entrance. But it was not on the doomed log 
that all eyes turned now; it was on one man, who, from 
the low platform which raised him above the crowd, 
obviously governed the scene. Instinctively every one 
felt that in order to judge of the approach of the criti- 
cal moment all you had to do was to look at his face. 

He was an under-sized, elderly person, ill-propor- 
tioned in figure, and, as it appeared at a first glance, 
completely insignificant to look upon. His hair, now 
grizzled and thin, did not seem ever to have been of any 
particular colour— at a guess, perhaps, of a reddish- 
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brown — ^his badly trimmed whiskers accorded strangely 
with the badly-cut tail-coat which he had thought the 
occasion demanded, and in which he would certainly 
have looked supremely uncomfortable if he had had 
time to give a thought to his person. The features be- 
longed to no order that can be specified, the teeth were 
defective — there was absolutely nothing about him to 
arrest attention except only the eyes, and these certainly 
not by their beauty. They were small grey eyes, but 
with so straight a glance, and a look of such nervous 
intensity in their depths, that once having noticed them 
you gave no further attention to the lumpy nose and 
to the large, rather loose mouth. Directly you had 
observed the eyes the rest of the face became of no im- 
portance whatever; the eyes, in fact, were the face, the 
rest was nothing. 

Beside him, on the platform, which, like the festive 
log, was wreathed with green garlands and penny rib- 
bons, there stood a tall, spare woman, insipidly fair and 
insipidly pale, dressed in a light spring dress which 
made her forty years or so cruelly conspicuous, and 
with an elaborately trimmed bonnet perched upon hef 
flatly brushed down hair. By the forced smile on her 
bloodless lips and the woodenness of her whole car- 
riage it was not difficult to guess that her conspicuous 
position was distasteful to her, that, in fact, the whole 
process was a severe ordeal. To her as well as to the 
impatient crowd it was an intense relief when, by the 
light in her husband's small, restless eye, she saw that 
the moment had come. 

Several messages had already been brought from the 
engine-room, there had been much excited running 
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backwards and forwards, and now the insignificant 
man in the badly-fitting tail-coat put out his hand. 
But first he threw one more look around him — he saw 
the gaping peasants at the door, the inquisitive Jews 
peering over their heads; he saw the grave attention 
on the more educated faces nearer at hand; he noticed 
the pause of expectation, and his heart swelled within 
him, for he knew that, whatever Fortune might still 
have in sto^e for him, this would remain the supreme 
moment of his life. Was it not the crowning of hopes 
that had pursued him since boyhood ? It was all to be 
read in his face — in the quivering mouth, the working 
nostrils^ the shining eyes, for, business man though he 
was to the core, he was not good at concealing his 
emotions. 

And then he put out his hand and gave the magic 
turn to the handle before him. 

First an isolated quiver down the length of the eight 
perpendicular saws, then another, a slow upheaval of 
the iron joints, and within a few seconds the buzz of 
talk — ^the only sound as yet filling the building — is 
drowned in another fiercer, higher buzz, gprowing 
louder and quicker at such a giddy rate that in the din 
you could not hear your neighbour talk — supposing he 
had been talking. But just now all tongues are still 
and all eyes nailed to the decorated log whose head is 
being slowly drawn under the saw, presently to emerge 
at the other side and shove slowly along, apparently in- 
tact, or so it seems to the distant spectators. For five 
minutes they gaze in spellbound immobility, and more 
than one Ruthenian Izvan says in his heart — ^and per- 
haps also with his lips, only that you cannot hear him 
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'" — " It IS a swindle, after all ! Why, the log is whole ! " 
— when, lo, and behold ! as the last inch has shoved it- 
self through, a shiver runs down the long carcase of 
the mountain giant, the miniature Christmas trees 
topple over on to their heads, as to the right and to the 
left the log slowly falls apart into long, shining, white 
boards. 

At this there is a sound which is heard even above 
the whiz of the saws — a, howl of wonder that is min- 
gled almost with alarm. The barrier at the entrance 
is broken through like matchwood, and the frantically- 
excited peasants rush forward in a struggling torrent 
to surround the marvellous object, to feel the boards 
with their own hands, and to assure themselves that 
their eyes have not cheated them. For a few minutes 
the interior of the great wooden space is one living 
mass of scarlet petticoats and embroidered sheepskin 
coats, tempered by the black of the all-pervading 
kaftan; and, while they struggle and exclaim and 
laugh and even cross themselves, the man on the plat- 
form, pale with the emotion of his success, leans 
against the decorated barrier and wipes his wet fore- 
head with a blue handkerchief which has a yellow bor- 
der. He is too pre-occupied even to notice the hands 
which the more privileged spectators are stretching 
towards him, or to return their congratulatory press- 
ures. He knows only that the great work is done, that 
the saw-mill at Zanek is opened. 

• • • • • 

That so great a day could not close without its events 
being discussed " to the bone " was only natural, and 
the most handy scene of discussion was— equally natu- 
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rally — b. brandy-shop, kept, of course, by a Jew. The 
excitement had lasted into the night, for it was hot till 
then that the additional wonder of the electric light 
had dazzled the inhabitants. Although long past nor- 
mal bedtime, the irregular streets were full now of 
whole families who had gone forth in a body to view 
this new thing. Never had Chaim Mendeles, the 
tavern-keeper, done such roaring business as to-night. 

" If my own father had told it me I would not have 
believed him," a young peasant, still wearing his Sun- 
day sheepskin, was saying to his companions at the 
table. " Six Our Fathers, that's what it took me, not 
more; I had got to the 'daily bread' in the seventh 
when the tree turned into boards." 

" The one question," remarked another senten- 
tiously, " is whether the devil's not in it. It does seem 
to me somehow as though a man alone couldn't well 
do the things the new master does. And he doesn't 
believe in our God, you know. Now if the log had 
been sprinkled with holy water before it was pushed in, 
do you think it would have come out in slices? I 
don't." 

" I do," returned the youth in the Sunday sheepskin, 
who evidently belonged to a newer school. " Holy 
water, indeed! It's the hot water that does it, and 
what harm is there in hot water, though it mayn't be 
blessed ? Piotr is engaged at the mill and he told me 
all about it. It's true that the new master doesn't go 
to our church, but it's not the devil that helps him, it's 
himself. Do you know where he is now ? ' In his bed ? 
Not a bit of it; he only went home to take off his black 
coat and put on a grey one, and now he's back at the 
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saw, and looks as if he meant to* spend the night there. 
To think of having a whole pressful of gold, and yet 
working as though there were no potatoes in the 
house ! " 

" It's wonderful ! '* murmured several voices in 
chorus, with a sort of wistful admiration, as of a thing 
to be marvelled at, but not to be attained. 

" Father Filip says that's what we all should be like," 
remarked another in an anything but hopeful tone. 
" We've got our model now, he says, and should form 
ourselves upon it. Yes, he's a wonderful man, truly." 

There was a movement at the head of the table and 
all eyes turned that way. It came from a person who 
had not spoken yet, an old peasant with a rugged, 
clean-shaven face and a white mane falling on to his 
broad shoulders. His eyebrows, too, were white and so 
raggedly profuse as to put his deepset eyes into com- 
plete shade. Once upon a time Kuba Chodan had pos- 
sessed a famous voice, and although there were only 
the cracked remains of it now, he still filled the post of 
church singer, which had been his for the last forty 
years. Many a parish priest had Kuba Chodan seen 
ascend the altar steps in that space of time, so many 
that they had become to him merely a detail of an ar- 
rangement of which be alone was the one immovable 
feature, and not in his opinion alone. 

Since Kuba seemed preparing to speak it was only 
natural that all tongues should instantly be still. 

" A wonderful man ? " he repeated, having slowly 
emptied his vodki glass and slowly wiped his mouth on 
his sleeve. ** Is that what you find him? .What I find 
bim is a crazy fooU" 
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"How so?*' some one ventured after a respectful 
pause, every one being accustomed to the vigour of 
Kuba's adjectives. " To make money isn't foolish." 

" But to go on slaving to death after you've made it, 
is that clever, do you think ? Hasn't he got enough to 
eat now? Hasn't he got enough clothes to wear? 
Won't he have enough of both, even if he never touches 
another saw? Why does he go on, then? Because 
the craze is on him and he can't stop. Look at his 
cheeks turning hollow and his hair turning grey; look 
at him sweating and worrying when he might be sit- 
ting at his ease! You call it wonderful, do you? I 
call it mad. Have you ever seen a wolf who goes out 
hunting after dinner, who runs up the hills and down 
the valleys because he likes to run and not because he 
wants a dinner, and who, when he has eaten his dinner, 
doesn't lie down and take his rest? Have you ever 
seen an eagle who makes circles in the air to amuse 
himself, and not because he is spying for a hen ? That 
is why I say that he who works when he need not is a 
greater fool than the beasts." 

" There is truth in that," was assented on several 
sides, while the rugged faces cleared perceptibly, for 
there was not only truth, but comfort, in the welcome 
theory. Expectantly all eyes remained turned in one 
direction, while the black kaftan of Chaim Mendeles 
glided noiselessly round the table, and a white, long- 
fingered hand filled again to the brim every glass that 
was put down empty. 

" I know what Father Filip would say to that," re- 
marked the wearer of the festive sheepskin. " He 
would say that exactly this shows the difference be- 
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tween the Christian and the beast; that the beast works 
only when he must, and the Christian works because 
he is ordered to." 

" Where is he ordered to ? " snapped out Kuba 
Chodan, turning almost savagely upon his interlocutor. 
" Tell me the place and quote me the words in the Holy 
Book where we are told that we are to make slaves of 
ourselves ? " 

Before the scorn on the old man's face the repre- 
sentative of the New School instantly collapsed. In the 
matter of quotations from the Holy Book no one for 
miles around could hold his own with Kuba Chodan, 
partly perhaps because for miles around no one could 
read, while the profession of singer had made that ac- 
complishment necessary. Besides it was always diffi- 
cult to dispute with Kuba, for, owing to the veil of 
ragged eyebrows, his opponent could never get a good 
stare at him, but felt always as though he were being 
watched from an ambush. 

" I know nothing of such a command, and so I told 
Father Filip the other day when he began this same 
talk to me. * Oh, but it is written,' says the Father, 
*that the land shall be laboured in the sweat of the 
brow.' * And when it is laboured, your Reverence,' I 
replied, * is it written anywhere that you are not to sit 
down and stretch your limbs? ' And he said, ' If you 
do that you will never get more than just your daily 
bread,' and I replied, * what need have I for more ? Is 
it said anywhere that we're bound to eat cake? But 
one thing I know which is said, and that is, " Watch 
and pray," and how can I find time for that if I'm for 
ever bending over my spade ? ' * Oh, Kuba,' says tho 
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Father — but he says it with a laugh in his eye — ' you'll 
go to the grave an idler, as you Ve always been ! ' To 
which I made answer very respectfully, * Then FU go 
to the grave hand in hand with Mary of the Holy 
Book, for she too was an idler, if the Gospel says true. 
Didn't she sit at the Lord's feet while her sister was 
bustling about and getting the pots ready, and didn't 
the Lord say that it was she who had chosen the better 
part, and not Martha?' And after that the Father 
answered nothing more, but just shrugged his shoul- 
ders and 'walked away." 

A ponderous titter ran round the table. Even to 
the most religious there was nothing shocking in the 
idea of such a dispute between Father Filip and so 
privileged a person as Kuba Chodan, while the prin- 
ciple was too welcome not to be unanimously sup- 
ported. It appeared that superfluous labour was not 
only foolish, but even displeasing to Heaven. No 
wonder Kuba Chodan found his audience all on his 
side. 

While the conversation was taking this turn in one 
corner of the tavern, in another corner the same sub- 
ject was being discussed in another spirit and in pain- 
fully nasal tones. 

" It's a pity, truly, that he is not one of us ! " said 
an undersized young Jew, who looked as though he 
had not dene growing, and whose face was broader 
and more fresh-coloured than Jewish faces usually are. 
" To think of such a business head upon a pair of 
Christian shoulders ! " 

" Though he be not one of us he may yet be of use 
to us/' replied Chaim Mendeles, who was small and 
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(dark, with a pleasant cast of features and a pair of 
mild, brown eyes that almost gained your confidence. 
" The question is, what can we make of him ? " 

" A good deal, if we know how to set about it," 
lisped another, a pale, aesthetic-looking young man this, 
with faint blue eyes and a dazzling forehead from 
which the hair was worn well brushed back, and look- 
ing all the fairer for the inevitable black skull cap. 

•' The place will bear half a dozen more taverns now, 
as well as another shop or two," remarked the first 
speaker eagerly. " If I could get any one to put in 
five hundred florins I should stand behind my own 
counter this day week. The only question is, groceries 
or ironware ? They'll need a lot of cheese and lard for 
their workmen, but they'll also need a lot of nails and 
spars for all the mending that will be going on from 
year's end to year's end." 

He looked at the pale-faced Jew rather wistfully as 
He said it, but the other only softly shook his beauti- 
fully fair head. 

" It's not shops I'm thinking of," he remarked, 
speaking " from the tip of his lips," as the French say; 
" there must be bigger strokes of business to be done 
with him than mere shops — ^and less risky ones." 

" There's no risk to speak of," returned the eager 
young Jew, producing from his pocket a dirty scrap of 
paper and a broken pencil-end. " I've gone over it a 
hundred times and there's no more risk in it than in 
peeling an onion. Look at this ! " 

With his stumpy fingers he began scrawling some 
figures on the paper, and at sight of the magic signs, 
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irresistible to every true son of Abraham, the kaftans 
bundled more closely together, and* the bearded faces 
came in such close proximity that the long corkscrew 
sidelocks mingled lovingly over the table in the light 
of the smoky oil-lamp. 



CHAPTER II. 

Midnight had come and gone, and yet poor Frau 
Mayer still sat alone in her prim little sitting-room, 
listening intently for the steps of her husband. A 
modest apartment — though owned by a man who had 
made his first million florins — with conventional furni- 
ture, and the decorative element represented chiefly by 
execrable coloured prints on the walls and by wool-^ 
work mats on the tables. True, it was a mere station 
on the road to higher things, for over the way a palace 
had been building for the last year and more, and 
would shortly be habitable. 

The forced smile was gone now from Frau Mayer's 
thin lips, replaced by an anxious strain, as she sat ther^ 
upright, though visibly very tired and looking mar- 
vellously in place among the woolwork mats. It is 
easier, as a rule, for a spare, pale woman to appear lady- 
like than for a fat red- faced one; and yet, although 
" vulgar " would have been far too vigorous an adjec- 
tive to apply to Frau Mayer, and despite the careful 
guard which she visibly kept over her gestures, speech, 
and glances, she remained incurably and hopelessly 
" third-rate." 

The clock was on the stroke of one when she started 
up at last, but before she could reach the door it opened 
precipitately, and Herr Mayer, flushed and bathed in 
perspiration, with hands blackened by soot^ and saw- 
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dust in his hair, entered, looking fagged to death, but 
supremely happy. 

" Oh, Josef, at this hour! " broke out the wife in a 
thin tone of reproach. 

" Impossible to get away sooner," returned the hus- 
band, falling into the nearest chair and displaying his 
irregular teeth in a smile almost of rapture. 

" And the supper waiting for three hours ! " she 
mournfully proceeded. " I made the Schinken 
Flecken so particularly carefully to-day, and now they 
are fit for the pig.'* 

" Oh, I believe I ate something at the mill; a piece of 
sausage, I fancy, or perhaps it was cheese." 

She had too much experience of the man to insist, 
but she sighed disconsolately to herself. 

"But the drops* at least, Josef; you will take the 
drops before going to bed. You know the doctor said 
that, especially after any great fatigue or excitement, 
you should not miss them. I stayed up for that; I 
was afraid I might go to sleep if once I got my head 
on the pillow;" and from behind a flower vase she pro- 
duced a little bottle and began measuring out the dose 
in water. 

He drank it without seeming to notice that he did 
so, his eyes fixed on one of the coloured prints on the 
wall which he evidently did not see. 

" Oh, Fanny," he burst out, as he put down the 
glass, " to think of what we started from and what we 
have got to ! In the days when I ran errands in^ the 
streets of Giildesheim I had my goal already, and to- 
day I feel that I have reached it ! " 

" And since you have reached it, is it not time to take 
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a little rest?" But as she said the last word she 
shrank back, for her husband had started from his 
chair. 

"Rest!" he almost shouted. "What rubbish is 
this talk of rest! Why, it is only now that the real 
work is beginning. It is now that I can at last work 
out my own plans and not those of others — ^and 
you talk to me of rest ! " 

" Josef ! Josef ! " she implored, watching her hus- 
band as he paced the room in nervous haste. "You 
know that the doctor said you were to keep quiet after 
the drops. You will kill yourself at this rate. I will 
not talk of rest if you do not wish me to, but only come 
to bed now and try to go to sleep. Do you know that 
it is past one o'clock ? " 

I "•' And I have to be at the mill at seven," said Mayer, 
standing abruptly still. " Yes, I suppose I ought to 
sleep a little." 

And half triumphantly, half tearfully, the much- 
tried wife led off her lord and master to his couch. 

Yet, Respite the soothing drops that were to settle 
his excitable nerves, it was long before slumber came 
to Herr Mayer's pillow that night. Picture after pic- 
ture rose before his mind's eye. As in a shifting 
panorama the whole of his rather singular career un- 
rolled itself before his mental vision. 

He began by seeing himself an errand-boy, neither 
more nor less, engaged to run messages for the 
employes of the well-known firm of the Brothers 
Braun, who did a large wood business in the North- 
German town of Giildesheim. His boots were often 
defective at that time and his trousers frayed at the 
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edges, but he had never heeded these things, either 
then or now, and the air he sniffed in the sawmill — 
between which and the offices his time was spent — 
somehow suited his juvenile nostrils. When first he 
put his foot over the threshold of the Brothers Braun 
he had been able to read and write — no more; but 
crumbs of education, miscellaneous though plentiful, 
were to be picked up even among the sawdust of the 
mill, and not one was missed by the sickly yet eager 
lad. Letters entrusted to him were generally wrapped 
in pieces of old newspaper in order to preserve them 
from contact with his usually grimy hands; but no 
sooner in the street than the covering would be 
promptly stripped off and carefully folded into his 
pocket, to be gloated over at leisure. In this way, and 
sometimes from paragraphs to which his ingenious 
mind had to supply the missing half, he learnt scraps 
about politics, about progress, about business and 
finance, and before he was sixteen had come to the 
conclusion that his patrons were far behind the age 
as business men, and that, unless a new leaf were 
turned over, the ancient and well-known house would 
go on steadily declining, as in truth it was declining. 

Meanwhile, though he had judged them already, the 
heads of the firm were as yet only vaguely aware of 
his existence. The first time, in fact, that Moritz 
Braun, the elder of the two partners, even took account 
of the errand-boy's features was when, on the occasion 
of one of his visits to the office, this same errand-boy 
had followed him into the street, in order, respectfully 
yet eagerly, to inquire whether nothing could be done 
_Svith the sawdust at present carted away as useless. 
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He had read on one of his newspaper scraps of saw- 
dust being used as field manure — might not an ar- 
rangement be made with some agricultural society? 
And also did the gracious gentleman not think that 
blotting-pads for the clerks in the office would come 
cheaper than the old-fashioned sand they still used? 
He had reason to suppose that some of these gentlemen 
took parcels of sand home, probably at the request of 
their wives, as it was good to clean pots with. 

The gracious gentleman had begun by staring in a 
mixture of amusement and indignation at the large- 
mouthed, small-eyed youngster who was offering ad- 
vice, and had ended by going into the matter and con- 
vincing himself that the youngster was right. Some 
time later, one of the officials who was conducting a 
special " affair " was suddenly taken ill, and, ho one 
else in the office being well enough informed, there 
ensued a moment of flurry. At this juncture the 
errand-boy stepped forward and declared himself in 
possession of all the details of the transaction, and 
Moritz Braun, who had never quite lost sight of him 
since the affair of the sawdust — for which he now 
pocketed a round sum monthly — thought it worth 
while to put this statement to the test. So trium- 
phantly was it sustained that the next picture in his life 
panorama showed to Josef Mayer his own juvenile 
person installed as a supplementary clerk at the office. 
On that day he had put his foot on the first rung of 
the ladder, and was not to withdraw it again. 
Gradually he rose in position as well as in the con- 
fidence of his patrons. Without any genius for busi- 
ness themselves they yet had wits enough to recognise 
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this genius in another, and though destitute of the love 
of hard work, were ready to respect it where they 
found it — ^to respect it and to make use of it, too. A 
dozen years had not passed since his first appearance 
in the office, before the lad, picked almost off the street, 
had become the soul of the great business. So clearly 
was this proved that when, after another dozen years 
or so, the elder of the brothers died, the younger, after 
a brief hesitation, offered the vacant partnership to the 
man who was now his general manager, having rightly 
concluded that Josef Mayer's brains were as valu- 
able to the firm as all the capital of the house of 
Braun. 

It was characteristic of the man that he did not 
immediately clutch at the prize offered, or at least only 
did so after dictating his conditions — for he too knew 
his worth fully. The condition was but a fair one, as 
August Braun himself had to acknowledge. There 
had always been a marked difference between the two 
brothers themselves and about their methods of doing 
business, and Mayer had sharply distingnished be- 
tween them in his own mind. The elder could, in a 
business sense, best be described by the adjective 
*' sleepy," while the younger one, although equally dis- 
inclined for unnecessary effort, believed far more in 
lucky hits than a business man ought to, and had more 
than once imperilled the fortunes of the firm by his 
hazardous speculations on the Stock Exchange. There- 
fore, Josef Mayer, who abhorred the Stock Exchange 
and believed only in steady work — the harder the bet* 
ter — required a distinct pledge before throwing in his 
fortunes with those of the aged s£eculator whose hair 
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was tuniing white, but whose adventurous spirit did 
not yet seem quelled. So anxious was he, however, 
to secure the desired partnership that he unhesitatingly 
gave the required promise, but found the keeping of it 
far more difficult than he had supposed. The watch to 
be kept over his partner's gambling propensities still 
formed one of the anxieties of Mayer's life, and more 
than once already had an energetic effort been required 
to pull him back — and with him the firm — from the 
very brink of the precipice. 

The signing of the deeds of partnership had been a 
glorious moment doubtless in Mayer's career, and 
formed a brilliant picture in the panorama, but to him- 
self the founding of a new branch of the house in 
Galicia had appeared even more glorious — for here, 
at last, he would be sole master. It had not been the 
work of a day. For years past he had been spying 
about for new stores of wood wherewith to feed the 
saw-mills of the firm, in place of the fast disappearing 
German forests. The vast tracts of pine woods cloth- 
ing the sides of the Carpathian mountain range had 
early attracted his attention. By dint of indefatigable 
search a Polish proprietor was discovered, whose for- 
tunes, despite the miles of mountain scenery he still 
called his own, were already deeply undermined. It 
was clear that within a few years the magnificent 
woodland property must fall into other hands, and 
having grasped the situation, Mayer resolved that it 
should be into no other hands than those of Braun 
& Co. 

The first step had been taken several years ago 
when Count Rutkowski had been astonished to receive 
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the visit of an unhealthy-looking, middle-aged man, 
who was to him a perfect stranger, though he seemed 
to be curiously well-informed regarding the neigh- 
bourhood. Having introduced himself as the repre- 
sentative of a German firm, this man proceeded to 
propose to the Count a business transaction on a scale 
so large that, in the first moment, it bade fair to take his 
hearer's breath away. In the second, however, it had 
the effect of reviving his hopes. For years past he 
had been living in the very shadow of ruin, and had 
almost grown resigned to the prospect, but if what this 
German told him was true, then salvation might still 
be possible. Being anything but a business man him- 
self, he had only remained vaguely aware of the re- 
sources of his own domain, but now there came this 
German, who said to his face, " But, Count, you are 
burying your capital in the ground! Do you know 
what treasures you have up there in the mountains? 
They are not forests of trees, I tell you, they are forests 
of ship-masts, and as for boards, I would undertake 
to build a town out of only one-eighth of your 
woods.'' 

" What is the good of ship-masts if I can't get them 
to the railway?" replied the Count. "The nearest 
station is thirty miles off." 

" We'll get them to the railway," said Mayer 
readily; " only see that you get them down the moun- 
tain." And then and there he laid before the Count 
the draft of a contract to be concluded between the 
proprietor of Zanek and the firm of Braun & Co., and 
according to which so and so many thousands of logs 
[were to be delivered on such and such a date of the 
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coming year, at such and such a price per log. The 
price varied greatly between the logs which were re- 
ferred to as first-class and those that belonged to the 
second and the third classes. The Count, it is true, 
had no experience of these technical differences, but 
since, according to this German business man — who 
had apparently examined his forests far more carefully 
than he had ever done himself — there was no dearth of 
the very highest quality of wood, and, being dazzled 
besides by the very liberal conditions offered, he did 
not hesitate long. A few days later the contract was 
signed. Just before he put down his name Mayer 
observed casually to the Count : 

" I hope you will not take umbrage at the height of 
the penalties imposed in case of the non-fulfilment of 
the conditions: a mere matter of form, but we are 
obliged to shield ourselves from possible loss, being 
tied down to hand on the same wood within a given 
time to other contractors." 

"Naturally; I understand that perfectly," said the 
Count, who had merely glanced at the sums of the 
penalties, " but I shall not keep you waiting." 

After that he did not see his new acquaintance 
again until the date for the fulfilment of the contract 
had arrived. It was a day he had looked forward to 
with natural impatience, but it proved to be for him 
the day of doom. To begin with, the stipulated num- 
ber of logs was far from being complete, the difficulty 
of getting them down the mountain having proved far 
greater than the Count had anticipated, and of those 
that were there only a very small proportion satisfied 
Herr Mayer as to quality. With consternation Couiyj- 
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Rutkowski saw thousands of those which he had never 
doubted to belong to the highest and best paid category 
expelled into the second class, others moving from the 
second to the third; many, again, completely rejected 
for reasons which to him were dark and new. There 
were trees which had been felled at the wrong time of 
year, or which had been grown at a wrong height; 
trees which had been barked in a wrong manner; 
others, again, which the number of knots disqualified. 
Long before the revision was concluded the Count 
understood that, instead of averting his ruin, he had 
only precipitated it. There stood the conditions of 
the contract, black upon white; there stood Herr 
Mayer, pointing out to him with polite regret that his 
duty to the firm compelled him to enforce them. No 
need to go into the details of a transaction which to the 
Count was almost as wearisome as it was painful, but 
suffice it to say that, after careful calculation of the 
penalties incurred, joined to a lengthy examination of 
the Count's financial position, there appeared to be 
only one solution of the difficulty, and that was the 
handing over of the estate to Braun & Co. Abruptly 
the Count found himself reduced to what he had 
hitherto looked upon as beggary; all that he had been 
able to save out of the wreck being a rustic chalet 
which had hitherto served him as shooting lodge, to- 
gether with the tract of forest which immediately sur- 
rounded it. 

It was at Zanek, which promised to become the 
centre of the business, that Herr Mayer intended to 
make his permanent abode, leaving his partner to man- 
age affairs in Germany. His goal was reached, as he 
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himself said; but, although a millionaire by this time, 
he lost no opportunity of proclaiming himself a work- 
man, and one of those who mean to work to the end. 
The common weaknesses of the self-made man were 
not his. His wealth should never be employed tp buy 
entrance into the higher social spheres — that gang of 
idlers which, in the fierceness of his democratic pride, 
he despised from his heart, or was at least persuaded 
that he did so. A workman — nothing but a workman 
— that was what he meant to be, and that is what his 
son should be after him, for he had married early in his 
career, having picked up a wife by the way, as it were, 
just as he had picked up his miscellaneous education; 
and his only son was of an age now to take part in the 
business. If he had not assisted at to-day's ceremony 
it was only because it wanted some months to the end 
of his last year of study, for in the interest of the busi- 
ness itself it had been found advisable to give him a 
higher education than his father had ever had. It was 
at his son that Herr Mayer's wide-awake reverie finally 
halted. 

" Fanny," he said suddenly to his startled wife, who 
had thought him asleep and who was herself dropping 
off, " I shall, after all, get Rudolf home at Easter. *I , 
cannot wait till the summer. He has learned all that 
books can teach him, and I am burning to see him at 
work. I wonder what he will say to the saw-mill! 
Will he love it as I love it already? His letters do 
not always satisfy me; he talks too much about books 
and too little about the business." 

" How can he talk of the business when he is so far 
from it?" sleepily returned the mother. "Besides, 
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what is the tise of conjecturing? Have him home at 
Easter, and then you will see for yourself." 

** Yes, I shall have him home at Easter," was the 
thought on which the master of Zanek at last fell 
asleep. 



CHAPTER lit 

A' FEW weeks later a tall, yellow-haired lad was 
climbing off the dog-cart which had brought him from 
Sewna, the nearest railway station. In the doorway 
stood both parents, trembling with anticipation, for it 
was well-nigh a year since they had seen their only 
child, and Rudolf was at the age when even a month 
brings a change. 

It was into his father's arms that he first threw him- 
self, well-nigh upsetting him with the vigour of his em- 
brace, to pass on then into those of his mother, down 
whose meagre cheeks two meagre tears of emotion 
were slowly rolling. In another minute they were in 
the little sitting-room, exclaiming, inquiring, answer- 
ing, and bustling about in their efforts to make the 
traveller comfortable. At last he was out of his 
dusty overcoat and installed in the full light in an easy 
chair, and now father and mother could examine him 
at leisure, and surely to their considerable satisfaction, 
for, despite the travel-stained attire and tumbled hair, 
despite a certain heaviness of frame and looseness of 
limb, Rudolf Mayer was distinctly good-looking, in a 
big, blond, German style. When he would have 
learnt to use his Herculean limbs with rather more 
grace, it was even probable that he would develop into 
something rather out of the common in the way of 
good looks, for his eyes were wonderfully blue, his 
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teeth wonderfully white, and his nose had hit off thcS 
right medium between his father's broad nostrils and 
his mother's peaky organ. Even now, despite his in- 
experience, that blessed absence of self-consciousness, 
which is the secret of so much charm, saved him from 
the reproach of awkwardness. 

It was during the moment of mutual observation 
which followed the first burst of greetings that the 
parents made their notes, while the son perhaps was 
making his, for his blue eyes were fixed with a look of 
astonishment on his father's coat, which Herr Mayer — 
coming straight from the saw-mill — had not taken time 
to change. But Rudolf was too full of his new im- 
pressions to be silent for long. 

" Oh, father," he began, in a voice that was almost 
a boy's voice still; " you never told me in your letters 
what a piece of paradise you had got into ! Tired, 
mother? Not a bit; how can one feel tired with the 
smell of these pine woods in one's nostrils? What 
glorious walks there must be up the valley ! " 

" Walks ! " echoed the father in undisguised con- 
sternation. " You surely do^'t suppose that you have 
come here to take walks, Rudolf? Your work is lying 
ready for you, — ^you have only to put your hand to it, — 
not to-day, of course," he added magnanimously; "it 
will be enough if you look at the saw-mill to-day, and if 
you are enough rested, perhaps we might " 

But here the mother found courage to interpose. 

" But, Josef, as if I could let him go off without his 
Jaiise! It has been ready for an hour, and I am sure 
he is half-starved; are you not, Rudi? " 

" Pretty nearly," said Rudolf, without any hesita* 
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tion, at which the father — who had risen in his chair — 
sank back again with a sigh of impatience. " I'm 
ready for any amount of Jause, but I. can't possibly 
eat it with these paws of mine in this state; so, if you 
will just tell me in which direction my room lies — ^no, 
don't move, mother. Til find my way all right — ^I'U just 
go and give myself a wash and be back again, long 
before the coffee is cold. I can have some hot water, 
I suppose? And it's all right about the mill, father; 
of course we'll do it to-day, but I'll grasp things much 
better if the substance of my brain has been slightly 
renewed." 

Left alone, the two parents looked at each other 
without immediately speaking. They were not quite 
sure yet of what they exactly felt. 

" He's improved in looks," said the mother at last, 
trying to speak calmly. 

" Looks ! " said the father with all the contempt he 
could muster at the moment. " What are looks ? 
But is he improved in other ways? He is certainly 
changed, but " 

Mother and father exchanged no further remarks 
on the subject just now, but they had both made a 
discovery which filled them partly with consternation, 
and partly — in the mother's case at least — with a cer- 
tain irrepressible satisfaction; their son had turned 
out a gentleman on their hands! How he had man- 
aged it was incomprehensible to themselves, but the 
fact was patent. 

Now Herr Mayer had no use for a gentleman in his 
sawmill, only for a workman, hence the cloud on his 
brow* That desire for hot water^ for instance^ some- 
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how did not seem to belong to a son of his, and then his 
courteousness towards his mother — ^the ease and self- 
confidence of his demeanour — ^what need had a plain 
workman of all these fine shades of manners ? 

And yet when Rudolf came back again the father's 
unwilling lips relaxed perforce into a smile, so happy 
and triumphantly youthful did he look in the fresh 
linen coat into which he had slipped. But his con- 
versation was no better at Jause than it had been 
before Jause, 

" You told me the drive would be long, but it 
seemed to me quite short," he said, while vigorously 
applying himself to the excellent bread and butter pre- 
pared by his mother. " There was so much to look at 
that I hadn't eyes enough; those delightful sheepskin 
coats and embroidered shirts and scarlet aprons! 
We haven't anything half so picturesque in Ger- 
many." 

"Nor anything half so idle and good-for-nothing, 
either," said Herr Mayer in accents of the deepest con- 
tempt. " Wait till you've got to get a day's work out 
of one of those picturesque people, and you'll soon find 
your enthusiasm cooling. Thieves of the blessed day- 
light, that's what they are." 

Rudolf laughed good-naturedly. " Well, they're 
the most decorative sort of thief I've ever seen. Per- 
haps they think that too much hard work would be out 
of keeping with the Arcadian character of the scenery. 
What a wrench it must have cost that poor Count 
What's-his-name to leave a place like this ! " 

" He hasn't left it," answered Herr Mayer a trifle 
crossly, for the mention of Coimt Rutkowski always 
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had the contrary of a soothing effect on his temper, for 
reasons to be hereafter detailed. 

"What! He is here still?'' 

" So he is, worse luck ! and as a fixture, too. Surely 
I told you that he had insisted on reserving his shoot- 
ing-box and some dozen acres of forest." 

" And he lives there ? All alone ? Why, he must 
be a hermit by profession! But, tell me, father, why 
do you hate Count Rutkowski ? '* * 

" Hate him ! " repeated Herr Mayer, actually colour- 
ing a little under the straight glance of those blue 
eyes. " I never said that I hated him.'* 

" But you talk as if you did. That he should hate 
us is quite natural. Of course he regards us as his 
natural enemies; but, after all, though we've been his 
ruin, he's been our gain." 

" You are talking nonsense, Rudolf," said Herr 
Mayer severely, most disagreeably touched by this 
tone of argnment, which was as new to him as the de- 
sire for hot water. " It is no question of personal feel- 
ing, but the presence of the old master does not lighten 
the task of the new one. The people are accustomed 
to him and to his name, and so long as they do not lose 
sight of him there is the danger of our being considered 
as intruders. Surely you have enough practical sense 
to understand that ? " 

This time it was Rudolf who hung his head a little, 
with a relapse into the submissive attitude towards 
fatherly authority in which he had been brought up, 
but which absence and college life had unavoidably re- 
laxed. 

When the coffee had been drunk^ Herr Mayer got 
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another shoct, for, producing a fashioriable-lookingf 
cigarette-case, Rudolf looked at his mother and said 
"May I?" 

Although Herr Mayer had never himself indulged in 
any such weakness as smoking, he could have borne to 
see a plebeian, short-stemmed pipe, perhaps even a 
meerschaum, between the teeth of his son and heir, 
but a cigarette 

" It is no use lighting that," he said with ill-sup- 
pressed vexation, " since you won't be able to smoke at 
the mill, and I suppose you are ready to go now ? " 
At which Rudolf obediently rose. 

A week later Herr Mayer said to his wife, " My 
worst fears are realised; Rudolf is not what a son of 
mine ought to be." 

" Great Heavens, Josef ! " replied Frau Mayer, turn- 
ing paler than usual. ^* Have you discovered anything 
about him ? Has he got any vices ? " 

" He has riot got the virtues he requires in his posi- 
tion, and that is bad enough. It's not that he's 
stupid — ^he quite grasps all my explanations, and it 
isn't either that he doesn't take interest in the mill, but 
that he takes interest in too many other things as well. 
Certainly he is not what I was at his age. Last night, 
between twelve and one, it occurj^ed to me to see 
whether he had gone to make his round of the mill, and 
where do you think I found him ? In his bed, as sound 
asleep as though there were ho such things as careless 
workmen to be controlled. And what was the excuse 
he made ? His alarm clock had not gone off ! As if 
I, at his age, required any alarm clock to call me to 
my duty^ even if I had been able to afford myself 
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one! To think of the nights I have lain awake plan- 
ning and planning and combining and combining 
for the good of the firm, and this lad sleeps on like 
a log!" 

** Probably he was tired/' put in Frau Mayer apolo- 
getically. 

" And do you think I wasn't tired in those days ? " 
almost shouted Herr Mayer. " Six times as tired as 
he can ever be, bursting as he is with health." 

" But he is so willing, Josef, and so good-humoured," 
ventured Frau Mayer. 

"Oh, yes I he is willing enough," admitted the father, 
softening a little; " and that is why I don't despair yet 
of moulding him into shape." 

This moulding sometimes took the form of argu- 
ments, in which Herr Mayer could not always feel sure 
that he had kept the upper hand. 

" I know, father, that I am not what you are," Ru- 
dolf would humbly reply to the ever-recurring re- 
proaches, "but, after all, how do you know that I 
might not have been more like you if I had been in 
your place ? " 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" I mean only that in the days when you got up in 
the night without an alarm clock you still had your 
fortune to make, whereas mine was made for me, al- 
most before I was born." 

" And you think that how it is made you have only 
to sit still and enjoy it? " inquired Herr Mayer, while 
the veins on his temples began to swell. 

" No, that is not what I think. I am quite ready to 
take my share- of the. work— you know, father,, that I 
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am — I only mean that I have not got quite the spur 
that you had." 

" No spur is sharper than the love of work ! " cried 
Herr Mayer, while his small eyes caught fire. ** Do 
I spare myself now that I have a million in the Bank, 
more than I did when I hadn't a florin ? The love of 
work for its sake alone has made me what I am, and 
that is what I can't get into your head ! " 

" It may get in yet," said Rudolf, in a tone of some, 
perplexity, but with a reassuring smile for his father. 

More than six weeks had passed since Rudolf's ar- 
rival at Zanek, when Herr Mayer, coming to the saw- 
mill one morning, was considerably provoked to find 
that a certain contingent of logs, felled last winter on 
one of the highest levels of the forest, and due to be de- 
livered at the mill by this time, had not yet made its 
appearance. Several messages to the forester in 
charge of that tract of forests had failed of their 
effect. 

" The lazy scoundrels ! " cried Herr Mayer, in one 
of those fits of passion which the slightest obstacle to 
his will was apt to arouse. ** Those Ruthenian 
wretches are probably sleeping in the sunshine, instead 
of getting the trees down the hill — it is all they are 
good for — ^and Wimmer is gone to sleep himself, it 
seems. It will take me to wake them up; but I shall 
lose a whole day over it, perhaps more, for the last 
climb is horribly steep." 

"Could not I go in your place?" asked Rudolf 
eagerly. ** You know that climbing always brings on 
your palpitations." 
^ Herr Mayer looked at his son with a dawning pleas- 
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tire in his eyes. Was the boy actually beginning to 
take an interest in the business? Certainly it would 
be well for him to acquire the habit of command, and 
there was plenty to be learnt in the forest, almost as 
much as in the*mill. 

** I shall give you Jakim Horvacz as guide," he said, 
having acquiesced in the plan; "and mind you give 
Wimmer a piece of your mind, or rather of mine. If 
I don't have five hundred logs by the end of this week 
I shall be short of material. And while you are at 
it you might take a look at the newly-felled wood 
on the east side of the hill, and report to me as to how 
far it is dried; and note down the number of logs that 
have been found sound, and of those that have been re- 
jected — ^you have a note-book, I suppose? And I hope 
you haven't forgotten the marks I explained to you 
by which to recognise the soundness ? " 

" No, I remember them quite well. And you will 
want to know, too, how much bark has been peeled 
already?" 

" Exactly," said Herr Mayer, with growing satis- 
faction. Evidently he had despaired too soon of his 
son. 

Early on the following day Rudolf, in the company 
of a stolid, middle-aged peasant, had joyfully turned 
his back on Zanek, and with each step was penetrating 
further into those mountain fastnesses which hitherto 
he had only looked at yearningly from a distance. The 
first part of the way had been traversed by means of 
one of the cars destined for the transport of logs, and 
running on a narrow line of rails— one of the newest 
achievements, of Herr Mayer's indefatigable industry 
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—but now they had left the main valley and were talc- 
ing the short cut across the hills. 

Rudolf had set forth with the firm resolve of fulfill- 
ing his trust to the letter and thus earning the approval 
of that terribly exacting father, of whose love he never 
yet doubted, and for whom he felt a very true affec- 
tion, mingled with a somewhat awe-stricken respect for 
his capacities. He had even started with the intention 
of looking at each tract of forest with as critical an eye 
as possible, and of taxing it as to its probable value 
and the number of years it would still require to be 
" ripe " for the saw, and thus putting his newly- 
acquired knowledge to the test, for it was in this 
fashion that his Sunday walks — the* only form of re- 
laxation he had enjoyed since his arrival at Zanek — 
had been employed. In prospect the thing had seemed 
almost easy, but in practice there proved to be all sorts 
of difficulties, and principally distractions. 

To begin with, each pine tree had its shadow — a. 
long one still at this early morning hour — and each 
shadow made so fantastical a pattern on the brilliant 
carpet of mountain turf that it was impossible not to 
give to it almost as much attention as to the substance 
itself. Then, when looking scrutinisingly at a wooded 
hillside, it was difficult not to have one's eyes dazzled 
by the sparkle of dewdrops which the sun had not yet 
had time to drink up. Once, when Rudolf was stand- 
ing before a particularly fine specimen and saying 
resolutely, ** Let me see, how many boards would that 
cut up into — ten or eleven ? " there was a rustle over- 
head, and out of the gloom of the branches there shot 
forth a wood-pigeon, which carried bis eyes far away 
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into the blue of the heaven overhead. And there were 
other distractions besides; there were the flowers of 
early summer, large clumps of the very bluest forget- 
me-nots he had ever seen, and yellow-headed auriculas 
nodding to him familiarly from the sides of the path, 
eye-bright and the little wild pansy peeping up at him 
almost from under his feet. There were sulphur- 
coloured butterflies on the wing, and there was the 
constant voice of the little mountain stream — ^all green 
crystal and white foam — ^which, coming from deep in 
the mountains, seemed to be chattering of nothing but 
the greater wonders to be found further on, and above 
it all and about it all there was that finely-distilled 
mountain air through whose medium both sights and 
sounds seem to gain a peculiar, crisp, sharp-cut outline 
of their own, which appears spiced with a thousand 
aromas, and all of them distinctly " heady." Was it 
possible to be twenty and to hold out long against this 
universal conspiracy? Rudolf had not been walking 
for half an hour when, somewhat to the astonishment 
of his guide, he stood still and flung his cap high into 
the air. It had suddenly come upon him that after all, 
although there were saw-mills in the world, there were 
also other things — less useful, perhaps, but more orna- 
mental — and that it could not be a crime to enjoy them 
for just one day. Henceforward he walked on as 
though delivered from a burden, feeling more and more 
like that happiest of mortals, a schoolboy escaped from 
school, and allowing his eyes and ears full license now. 
He was alone, to all intents and purposes, in the beau- 
tiful wilderness, for difficulties of language prevented 
any coaversation between Rudolf and his grey-haired 
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guide, who, blunted to his surroundings, plodded on id 
advance as stolidly as though on the high-road. 

The sun was getting high when, to his annoyance, 
Rudolf missed his so-needful pocket-book. He was in 
want of it now, not to make business notes, but to press 
a particularly fine gentian which had stared up at him 
so unabashed that it seemed to be demanding to be 
plucked. Probably he had pulled it out by mistake 
some ten minutes back when he had tried to throw his 
pocket-handkerchief over a swallowtail butterfly. 
Having, by means of a complicated pantomime, got 
Jakim to guess at the nature of the missing article, 
they both began slowly to retrace their steps, with their 
eyes on the ground. But seeing how often the path 
had been quitted, there was no object in staying on it 
exclusively now; excursions to the right and the left 
were engaged in, and so hotly on Rudolf's side that at 
the end of another ten minutes he found himself alone; 
Probably Jakim was not far off, but the forest here was 
dense with undergrowth and hid all but the immediate 
surroundings. It did not seem worth while to shout, 
so sure did he feel of rejoining his guide in another 
moment, and so Rudolf wandered on and still on, al- 
ways believing himself close to the edge of the wood, 
and yet never reaching it, until it occurred to him that 
the time for shouting had now come. It was past, ap- 
parently, for in answer to his lusty call there came back . 
only the echo from the hillside. A few minutes later 
the trees lightened in earnest, and Rudolf stepped out 
into one of these innumerable tiny valleys which at this 
point intersect the Carpathians. He had never seen 
this valley before, of that he felt sure, and neither was 
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there any trace of Jakim — nothing Uving within sight 
except an eagle soaring overhead, and even he poised 
so motionless against the sky, as he spied for his prey 
— on which he would presently fall like a stone — ^that 
he might have been taken for something without life; 
no other sound but the sharp tap of a woodpecker's 
beak against a pine stem, as though he, too, were test- 
ing the quality of the wood. 

" Upon my word, it almost looks as though I had 
lost my way," thought Rudolf with, if possible, an in- 
crease of delight, for what could add more to the charm 
of the day's adventure ? " And upon my word, too, I 
do believe those are ripe strawberries ! " 

They were strawberries, no doubt about that, and 
belonging to the very finest specimens of their kind. 
At sight of the crimson drops he suddenly remembered 
that he had eaten nothing since breakfast, for indeed 
the air of the Carpathians is wonderfully conducive to 
the appetite. Feeling the cooling taste of the juicy 
berries on his tongue Rudolf almost believed himself a 
schoolboy in earnest this time. In another moment he 
was down on his knees beside the sunny bank which 
lay open to the south while screened to the north by 
low-growing hazel-nut bushes. He had been crawling 
about thus for several blissful minutes when, just as he 
raised his head to take another look about him, he saw 
something like a flash in the shadow of the forest oppo- 
site, and before he had time to wonder what it could 
mean a report rang on his ear, while at the same time 
he became aware of what seemed to him a blow on the 
left shoulder. 

"J had better show myself, for fear of being hit/* 
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was his first thought, unaware as yet that he was hit 
already, and he rose hastily to his feet. 

What followed was so astonishing that he did not 
know how to explain it, for towards him, across the 
green valley, a young girl was running fast — in fact, 
she was close already, with a smoking gun in her hand. 
She reached him breathless and flushed, and only when 
she was quite near, with nothing but one more hazel- 
bush between them, did she stand still suddenly, appar- 
ently in astonishment. 

** Oh, was it you ? " she said in a ringing tone of 
disappointment. ** I hoped it was a bear ! " 

** Yes, it was I," said Rudolf, feeling suddenly 
deeply guilty, although he could not have said why. 

This Diana of the forest, starting up, as it were, from 
the ground, confounded him hot only by reason of 
being so completely unexpected, but also because of 
not resembling anybody he had ever seen before. She 
was evidently very young, not only to judge from the 
sportsmanlike shortness of her tweed skirt, which 
showed a small, arched foot, but also from the outline 
of her slender bust and rounded cheek; the round, flat 
cap, from which the dark brown hair barely escaped, 
completed the impression of boyishness awakened by 
the lithe and active figure. The eyes, too, were brown 
and full of light, and would almost have been enough 
to make her beautiful without the delicate, somewhat 
haughty, little nose, and the warmth of a marvellously 
clear complexion. 

** It was that brown coat of yours that deceived me," 
she began again in a tone of displeasure, but checked 
herself all at once, with her eyes fixed on his sleeve. 
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" Good gracious, you are hit ! " she said, her face 
changing abruptly; ** don't you see the blood coming 
through?" 

He had neither seen nor felt anything until now, 
being too much lost in wondering contemplation. 
Now he observed tliat in truth a dark stain was soak- 
ing through the thin summer stuff. " Oh, I am so 
horribly sorry ! " cried the stranger, throwing her gun 
somewhat recklessly on the grass as she spoke, and 
pulling out her pocket-handkerchief. "Let me help 
to stop it; does it hurt much? " 

" Not at all," affirmed Rudolf emphatically. 

" Oh, what made you put on a brown coat, and what 
made you want to gather strawberries just to-day? 
Except ourselves, nobody but the bears ever gathers 
them here. There was one here only two days ago, 
and when I saw something moving behind the hazel- 
nut bushes of course I could only thiiik he was come 
back again. Oh, I can't do anything with this stupid 
handkerchief! It is lucky we are near the house; I 
will take you to papa, he binds up wounds beautifully, 
and he will tell you at once whether any of the shot is 
in. You can walk, can you not? Or would you like 
to take my arm. Come along quickly now ! " 

Rudolf was rather sorry to have to acknowledge that 
he was quite able to walk unaided, and without any 
thought of resistance to what had clearly been a com- 
mard, although still quite unable to explain the situa- 
tion to himself or to imagine where he was going to be 
taken to, meekly followed the unknown huntress across 
the mossy carpet of the valley. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Rudolf had followed his new guide for only a few 
hundred yards up the valley when all at once it both 
turned and broadened, and on a fine sweep of woodland 
meadow he beheld what at this spot was of all sights 
the most unexpected — a human dwelling. But, 
though unlocked for, the picturesque chalet, with its 
woodwork balconies and warm-tinted rafters, was in 
perfect harmgny with its surroundings. The excla- 
mation which escaped Rudolf was, however, not due to 
anything about the house itself, but to the wonderful 
flood of colour which burst upon his view, for here, in 
the very heart of this almost savage solitude, there 
bloomed such a rose garden as he had seen only in his 
dreams — or so, at least, it seemed to him, coming upon 
it thus suddenly, and just at the moment when every 
bush was in its prime. Red, white, and yellow, the 
giants and the pigmies — or let us rather say the fairies 
- — of their species, the shamefaced sort who cannot be 
got to hold up their blushing heads, and the forward 
sort whose impertinent little clusters flirt with the 
breeze; those that strive to reach the gables and those 
that seem longing to touch the earth; they were all 
there, and each flower seemed to be proclaiming aloud 
the tender care which had brought it to this perfection. 

''Is that your garden?" Rudolf asked, feeling as 
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though he had suddenly been transported into the 
middle of a fairy-tale. 

" It is more Papa's garden than mine," she answered 
with a little laugh; " 1 have not got quite his patience 
with the flowers. Yes, here I am again, Bijou " — 
addressing a half-grown fallow deer that was browsing 
peaceably on the juicy grass of the meadow; "and 
there is Pasha taking his morning walk, too," and she 
pointed towards a tall, white bird which Rudolf did 
not immediately recognise as a stork. " His leg seems 
to be getting on nicely. It was Papa who set his leg," 
she added, turning to her companion. " Ah, there he 
is himself — ^now we shall see what he says to your 
arm!" 

Rudolf looked, but in the forest of roses surround- 
ing the house saw only a figure in shirt-sleeves with a 
rather battered straw hat upon its head, and whom he 
instinctively put down as the gardener. His guide 
meanwhile had opened a little gate in the rustic paling 
and was leading him straight towards the supposed 
menial. The man was standing with his back towards 
them, stooping over a low-growing tea-rose at which 
he was puffing clouds of tobacco smoke — 3. strange 
amusement, Rudolf thought, ignorant as he was of the 
treatment of green-fly. Two animals lay on the gravel 
path almost at his feet — one a fine, dark-brown pointer 
with the pointer's usual expression of almost foolish 
good-nature, the other a sort of dog which was new to 
Rudolf, a queer dog with a harsh-looking, grey coat, 
and painfully yellow eyes, which, while keeping his 
nose sullenly upon his paws, he turned up at the newr» 
comers in a manner not wholly reassuring. 
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The man was too engrossed to have heard the open- 
ing of the gate, and only when the steps of the comers 
sounded close behind him he said, without turning : 

" Katinka, is that you ? I heard your shot. 
Brought home anything this time? " 

" Unhappily, yes,'' said Katinka, making a queer 
little grimace. ** I have brought home another animal 
for my hospital." 

The person in shirt-sleeves turned, and Rudolf saw 
before him a man of between forty and fifty, somewhat 
narrowly built in proportion to his height, but who, 
despite the silver threads that were beginning to temper 
the blackness of the blackest beard Rudolf had ever 
seen, and the slightly sunken look of eyes and mouthy 
wa$ a still striking figure, and with the unmistakable 
carriage which marks the man of society. The gaze 
he met was full of astonishment. No doubt the ap- 
pearance of an unknown human being was quite as sur- 
prising to the hermit of the forest as the sight of the 
hermitage had been to the intruder. 

" Ah," he said, after a moment of scrutiny and with 
a twinkle beginning to appear in the corner of his dark 
eye — " and what do you call this sort of animal, my 
dear?" 

" A bear, I believe," interposed Rudolf, showing his 
white teeth for a moment. " That is what I was taken 
for, at least, and Vm just awfully sorry to have disap- 
pointed the young lady." 

The elder man looked at him again, not disapprov- 
ingly, and then said with more gravity : 

** Whatever the species, my roof puts itself at your 
disposal. Allow me to introduce myself as Count Rut- 
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kowski, and pray excuse the attire in which I receive 
you, but when one is one's own gardener " 

Rudolf coloured hotly, reminded of the duty which 
It would have been his place first to perform. 

" My name is Rudolf Mayer," he stammered, neither 
feeling nor looking half so much at his ease, nor one 
quarter as dignified, as did the Count in his rolled-up 
shirt-sleeves. He had, indeed, begun to guess where 
he was, and now pronounced his name with a mixture 
of embarrassment and defiance, which was not at all 
his usual way of speaking, and looking for an instant 
change on the face of the man who must, of course, 
hate him, as being his father's son. But the Count was 
evidently good at disguising his feelings, for nothing 
but a slight elevation of the eyebrows was to be ob- 
served as he courteously returned Rudolf's inclination. 

" And now, let me see what this foolish child has 
been doing to you; I never know when she is joking 
and when not. Oho ! " he said more quickly, catching 
sight of the stain on the coat, " What is this ? Ka- 
tinka, how often have I told you not to fire at every 
moving thing you see? — ^nor did I think to live to see 
a daughter of mine deluded enough to imagine that 
she could bring down a bear with a charge of shot. 
You wouldn't have hurt him much if he had been 
there, but do you know that you have been within an 
ace of killing Herr Mayer? " 

There was so much reproach in his glance and voice 
that Rudolf looked with a qualm of pity at the girl 
alongside, who, rather paler than she had been a minute 
ago, was silently hanging her head. 

" Come into the house with me," said the Count in 
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a tone that was evidently accustomed to be obeyed, and 
Rudolf followed submissively, passing through the 
rose-covered veranda and in by a door above which 
throned the finest pair of antlers he had ever seen. In 
a square, cool room, curiously panelled with the woods 
of various forest trees and crowded with sporting 
trophies. Count Rutkowski skilfully extracted from 
Rudolf's arm several grains of shot. 

" You see I am an old sportsman," the Count ex- 
plained, as he worked away with the lint and ointment 
that stood all ready to hand; " and it's impossible to 
be that without having had to do with a dozen acci- 
dents. In former days I used to be the surgeon of the 
party, and even now Katinka keeps me in practice with 
her misses. And yet she has a steady hand and a 
steady eye, but a far too unsteady temper ever to make 
a good sportswoman. There are generally two or three 
animals upon the premises under treatment — ^beasts or 
birds which she has peppered, and sometimes more 
than peppered. It's what she calls her Beasts' Hos- 
pital — ^but you must not think that it is all a joke to 
her; she is only thoughtless, not heartless. That stork 
out there cost her a flood of tears and a sleepless night, 
No sportsman ever thinks of firing at a stork, you 
know, but that excitable child actually took it for an 
eagle. Now that you have figured as a bear I think it 
is time to confiscate her g^n." 

Half an hour later Rudolf, still somewhat dazed with 
the unexpectedness of the whole situation, found him- 
self seated on the rustic veranda partaking of some 
deliciously cooling drink, which had been poured out 
by the remorseful Katinka's own handSj^ and feasting 
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liis eyes on the woodland scene before him. His arm 
once bandaged, he had, indeed, made a somewhat faint- 
hearted attempt to resume his road, which the Count 
had promptly crushed by ordering his patient at least 
two hours* rest. The warmth of the day was advanc- 
ing; from the motionless walls of pine branches to the 
right and to the left the drowsy hum of insects was 
rising. On all sides stood these walls, as though ready 
to close in on the solitary glade — ^a view which, despite 
its details of beauty, would have been too limited but 
for the gleam of blue mountain heights which a dip in 
the forest foreground revealed at one spot — no more 
than a blur of indigo, and yet enough to remind the 
dwellers in this solitude that " hinter den Bergen sind 
atich Leute" and thus to liberate an imprisoned 
fancy. 

From that delivering dash of blue Rudolf's eyes 
came back to the figure of Katinka sitting at two paces 
from him, framed in the climbing roses which swarmed 
up the wooden pillars, her childishly delicate profile 
outlined against the dark background of forest. Al- 
ready she appeared to him a quite different person 
from the eager huntress he had met an hour ago. The 
tweed skirt had been exchanged for a light summer 
gown, and with its rigid lines had disappeared that 
suggestion of boyishness which had been his first im- 
pression. The ripple in the uncovered and slightly 
disordered hair, which seemed to be repeated in the 
folds of muslin gathered loosely at her waist, were 
touches in as exquisitely feminine a picture as he had 
fever gazed upon. Her mood, too, was changed, for 
aince her father's reproof she had not yet quite recov- 
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ered the slightly imperious tone of the morning; and 
although that other tone and that other picture had 
delighted Rudolf, he began to discover now that this 
tone and this picture were more delightful still. 

With his battered straw hat off his head Count Rut- 
kowski gained a few years in appearance, or, to speak 
more truly, lost them, owing to a begmning of bald- 
ness which had extended the limits of a fine and well- 
developed forehead. 

" You call yourself a sportsman," began Rudolf 
presently, moved by the curiosity with which his new 
acquaintances inspired him, " but surely you are quite 
as much a gardener? Are you really more one than 
the other — if it is not rude to ask? " 

The Count lightly shrugged his shoulders. " I 
don't quite know how to answer that question truth- 
fully. Until a year or two ago I was only the one, but 
if matters progress at this rate I may end by being en- 
tirely the other. I should describe it as a process of 
transformation; you behold in me a sportsman whom 
circumstances are slowly but surely turning into a gar- 
dener, something like those people in the fairy tales 
who grow into trees or rocks from their feet upwards; 
I should say the process was about halfway through 
at this moment. You see, the summer months are apt 
to be rather empty to the mere sportsman, more espe- 
cially when reduced to his own society. It was lucky 
that the caretaker who lived here had a taste for roses, 
so that, in becoming my own caretaker, I found my 
future occupation pointed out to me and could step 
into his gardening shoes, so to say. Besides, when you 
employ gart of your year in destroying life, there is a 
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sort of mental compensation in employing the other 
part in building up life, even though it be only a vege- 
table life. It is wonderful how a spade and a rake can 
help to keep vain regrets at bay." 

He smiled half bitterly, half sadly at his guest as he 
said it, and once more Rudolf felt the blood mount to 
his temples, for he knew only too painfully well to 
what circumstances the Count referred, and under- 
stood what were the regrets which spade and rake were 
to keep at bay. The one thing he could not grasp in 
it all was the friendly attitude of the man who, even 
though he had gone down in what in the business world 
is regarded as a fair fight, would, of course, consider 
himself injured. It only showed what wonderful 
actors these men of the world were. 

As a means of turning the conversation, Rudolf held 
a lump of sugar towards the grey beast which lay at 
Count Rutkowski's right hand. And now Katinka 
suddenly mixed herself into the talk. 

** Oh ! he doesn't like sugar, Herr Mayer," she 
assured him, and, indeed, the animal had not even 
sniffed the proffered dainty. 

" What would he like better than sugar ? " 

" A good bite out of your hand," said Katinka 
gravely, but, meeting her eyes, Rudolf saw to his relief 
that a spark of mischief had returned to them. " It's 
a peculiarity of the race," she added. 

** And what do you call the race? I don't think I 
have ever met it before." 

" It is peculiar to this part of the Carpathians. 
Stroke his head, Herr Mayer; he isn't quite as unamia- 
ble as he looks. There now ! " as Rudolf complied, 
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" you can tell your friends that you have patted a real 
live wolf!" 

" A wolf! " Rudolf instinctively withdrew his hand 
rather sharply, while Katinka burst into a peal of sud- 
den childish laughter. " Really a wolf! Is she jok- 
ing, Count Rutkowski ? '" 

" Not in the least. It is two years now since I 
brought the two cubs home, together with the corpse 
of the mother. You may have seen her skin under the 
writing table in there. Romulus and Remus seemed 
the obvious names to give them, but only Romulus 
survived. It was my first experiment in wolf-taming 
and succeeded so well that I have even had him at Lem- 
berg with me without any one discovering that he was 
not a dog. The great difficulty was to get the real 
dogs to accept him; old Bruno is the only one who is 
large-minded enough to treat him as an equal." 

" Have you got any dogs ? " asked Katinka, who 
was evidently recovering her spirits. " What, none ! 
And no wolves or storks, or badgers either? But 
surely that must be very dull ! " 

" I wonder what my father would say to a stork or 
a badger in the saw-mill," said Rudolf, laughing out- 
right. " They might follow me there, you know, and 
get mixed up in the machinery." 

" And are you at the saw-mill all day? " 

" Very nearly." 

Rudolf himself wondered why he should sigh as he 
said it, but the din of machinery seemed very far away 
at this moment. 

**I have never seen a saw-mill; tell me what it is like,** 
commanded Katinka; and Rudolf, although he would 
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much rather have been let off pursuing what he in- 
stinctively felt must be a painful subject to his host, 
found himself forced to unpack all his newly acquired 
knowledge. By degrees he noticed that it was not 
Katinka alone who listened to his description of cir- 
cular saws and convex wheels, for the Count, although 
he said nothing and asked no question*, was looking 
at him in a way which betrayed close attention. 

" It must be rather interesting," pronounced Katinka 
finally. " Papa, couldn't Herr Mayer show us his 
saw-mill some day ? I should like to see the trees com- 
ing out in slices, and that round thing that whizzes 
round and shrieks. But," as a sudden doubt seemed 
to come to her, "perhaps you would rather not go 
down there? Do you mind, Papa? " and she looked at 
him almost apologetically. 

The Count was gazing out over the sloping meadow 
to the blue mountain heights. " Why should I mind ? " 
he said, with a touch of constraint. " It is good to 
keep pace with the world, even if only at a distance; 
so, if Herr Mayer is kind enough to do us the honours 
of his domain " 

" I shall be daily at your disposal," said Rudolf, who 
had warmed to his subject and began to think it would 
be rather nice to explain the machinery to Katinka on 
the spot. " And I am certain that my father will be 
delighted " 

But here he broke off abruptly, wondering whether 
Herr Mayer would really be so very much delighted at 
the prospect of the visit proposed. Some fresh ques- 
tion of Katinka's came in time to drown his embarrass- 
ment* 
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In a discussion that grew wider and more miscel- 
laneous the time passed so pleasantly that presently 
Rudolf was startled by the announcement of the mid- 
day repast. Once more he stood up, ready to resume 
his way, and once more the Count interposed with the 
declaration that no man with a fresh gunshot in his 
arm could be allowed to brave the hottest hour of the 
day; having missed the coolness of the forenoon, he 
must absolutely wait for that of the afternoon. With 
an uneasy conscience, and yet pleasantly excited, Ru- 
dolf followed his host into the small dining-room, 
panelled like the study and, like it, decorated only with 
horns and skins and a row of family portraits on the 
walls — stern and haughty-looking wearers of the 
Polish national dress. The attendance, represented by 
a barefooted peasant girl in embroidered shirt and 
scarlet petticoat, was decidedly more picturesque than 
fashionable, and the menu comprised only such rustic 
luxuries as crayfish and trout freshly caught in the 
little stream alongside, and wild strawberries newly 
gathered at a stone's throw from the house, but never 
had his mother's best Knodels tasted so delicious to 
Rudolf. Despite the simplicity of the surroundings 
there were nevertheless touches of unconscious ele- 
gance about the room which he imbibed, rather than 
remarked; nor could he know how much the artistically 
blended bunch of roses on the table, or the finely en- 
graved old silver beside his plate, contributed to the 
pleasure of the moment. 

After dinner there came black coflfee on the veranda, 
a stroll among the rose bushes, a more formal intro- 
duction to the members of the Beasts' Hospital-r-h:s 
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" fellow-sufferers," as Katinka termed them. It was 
not until the shadows were beginning to grow con- 
siderably in length that Rudolf, who seemed to him- 
self to be moving in a sort of day-dream, made his 
last and successful effort to shake off the magic of the 
spot, and perhaps also of its inmates. 

" I shall give you a guide back to Zanek," the Count 
had said, and Rudolf perforce had accepted this service 
like the others. It was when the Count had gone into 
the house to procure the menial required that Rudolf, 
standing beside the little garden-gate made of rough 
fir stems, found himself alone with Katinka for the first 
time since the morning, and was astonished to meet 
her eyes fixed in evident distress upon his face. 

"What is the matter?" he asked, alarmed. "Is 
anything wrong? " 

" It is only," she replied, with the confusion of a 
child that sees itself in fault, " that I should like to 
apologise to you for having hurt you. Papa says you 
will have to wear your arm in a sling for two weeks at 
least, and it is all my fault. Are you sure you are not 
angry?" 

" Quite," said Rudolf, with one of his flashing smiles 
which made him look so young and at the same time so 
eager. " I think, on the contrary, it is I who ought to 
apologise." 

"What for?" 

" For not being a bear, of course; it clearly would 
have been my duty." 

Katinka looked at him doubtfully for a moment, and 
then burst out laughing. 

" There is one thing I should like to know," said 
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Rudolf, recovering himself, for her laugh had been in- 
fectious, " what would you have done if I had been a 
bear? You never stopped to see whether you had got 
me down or not, and supposing that, instead of Rudolf 
Mayer, you had found yourself face to face with a 
wounded bear — what would have happened next ? " 

" You would have eaten me up, I suppose — at least, 
no, you would not, because bears only care for vege- 
table diet, but you would have finished me up some way 
or other — I mean the bear would have done so, sup- 
posing you had been the bear — oh, dear, I am getting 
it all mixed up ! " And they laughed again to the 
echoes, like a pair of children as they were. 

" Anyway it's all my fault," concluded Rudolf, when 
he felt grave enough; " for, if I hadn't been so greedy 
about the strawberries you couldn't have made the mis- 
take, and then you wouldn't have got that scolding. 
Does your father often scold you in that way ? " 

" He doesn't scold me so often as Mamma does, at 
any rate." 

" You have a mother? " Rudolf was surprised into 
saying. Although he had not been told that Count 
Rutkow^ski was a widower, he had somehow taken it 
for granted. 

" Of course I have, but Mamma finds it rather dull 
here, you see," Katinka readily explained, " that is why 
Papa and I are generally alone. You mustn't think 
that Papa is ever unkind to me," added the daughter 
eagerly, apologising for the father, as the father had 
apologised for the daughter that morning. " I rather 
believe I deserved that scolding." 

*' Well, it was to me you owed it, and so it is my 
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place to ask, ' Are you sure you are not angry with 
mer 

" I was a little angry with you/' said Katinka can- 
didly. " Even when we were drinking syrup on the 
veranda I felt a little bit like throwing my glass at your 
head, but when I saw you patting Bruno and trying to 
give sugar to Romulus I began to forgive you." 

"And now you have quite forgiven me, haven't 
you?" 

" I almost think so." 
' "Only almost?" 

Rudolf looked into her clear brown eyes that were 
one shade lighter than her hair, and the thought that 
he was on the threshold of this woodland paradise 
made him grow suddenly bold. 

"If you want me to feel quite forgiven you should 
give me a sign." 

" What sort of a sign ? " she asked, not even colour- 
ing beneath his gaze. 

Rudolf's mind swept backwards to the one or two 
novels and to the five or six poems which were all he 
had yet found time to read in his life, and in one or the 
other he vaguely remembered a precedent. 

" You have a rose in your belt," he said, as auda- 
ciously as though this were not a first experiment; " if 
I could dare to ask for it, it would make me feel " 

Instead of saying either yes or no she struck her 
forehead with the flat of her hand. 

" How stupid of me ! Oh, goodness, how stupid of 
me! There, I was almost letting you go without as 
much as a bunch of roses to take home, and no one ever 
leaves Rozinow without at least a buttonhole! Wait 
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a minute, I will make it all right yet ! " and, darting 
back into the house, Katinka returned with a pair of 
scissors in her hand, and began a pilgrimage from bush 
to bush, selecting and clipping, clipping and selecting, 
until she stood again before Rudolf with her hands full 
of the very gems of the garden. Not to thank her 
warmly would have been rank ingratitude, Rudolf felt, 
and yet he could not forbear a somewhat wistful glance 
towards the tired-looking tea rose at her belt. Faded 
and battered though it was, he would yet, for some rea- 
son not quite clear to himself, have preferred it to all its 
newly gathered sisters. Katinka's will had been excel- 
lent, but after all she had not succeeded in making it 
quite as " right " as she supposed. She being not yet 
woman enough to read the meaning of that one furtive 
glance, and he being at the end of his boldness for the 
moment, it resulted in the tea rose remaining in its 
place and in Rudolf departing, pleased and excited in- 
deed, but yet leaving behind him an unsatisfied wish, as 
so often happens to poor mortals even on the happiest 
days of their lives. 

It was late at night when the anxiously waiting 
parents at length beheld in the doorway the figure of 
the belated traveller, footsore and weary, but with a 
strange new light in his eyes — with his arm in a sling, 
and a big bunch of roses in his hand. 

'* Rudolf!" exclaimed the father, who never lost 
an opportunity of torturing himself, and whose active 
mind had already sketched out a whole series of pos- 
sible accidents to have occurred to his son and heir. 
" What does this mean ? How are you so late? Has 
anything happened ? " 
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" No— at least, nothing disagreeable," said Rudolf, 
smiling into his father's face. " I had a little adven- 
ture, but " 

" His arm ! " shrieked the mother, catching sight of 
the sling. 

"And the logs, are they all right? What excuse 
did Wimmer make? Shall I have the five hundred 
this week ? " 

Over Rudolf's features there came a sort of stiffness, 
suggestive of extreme astonishment, while slowly his 
blue eyes dilated into an almost panic-stricken gaze. 

" I — I — the logs," he stammered, like a person 
awakening from deep sleep. Then, quickly recovering 
himself and looking his father in the face : 

" I beg your pardon, father, but I lost my way and 
had a small accident, and — well, the truth is that I 
never got to Wimmer's at all, and that I forgot all 
about the logs." 

For almost half a minute father and son looked at 
each other in silence, and by the spreading lividness of 
his father's complexion Rudolf knew that one of his 
periodical fits of passion was approaching. 

" And this is what you have brought me instead of 
the logs ? " said Herr Mayer at last, in a voice that was 
not loud, but full of breaks, and, snatching the bunch of 
roses from Rudolf's hand, he hurled it into the corner 
of the room. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Katinka/' said the Count on the evening of the 
same day which Rudolf had spent at Rozinow, " tell 
me the truth, are we as unhappy as we ought to be? '* 

Katinka was sitting on the steps of the veranda, 
with Bruno's head on her lap, and was sticking into 
his collar the identical tea rose which Rudolf had 
vainly coveted. She looked up now with blank as- 
tonishment in her eyes. 

" Unhappy, papa! What can you mean? Ought 
we to be unhappy? '* 

" Well, so many people seem to think so, — ^your 
mother among others. And when you consider the 
grounds put forward they are fairly sufficient. Here 
am I, a ruined man, torn rather suddenly from out of 
my natural sphere and condemned to vegetate in a 
wilderness, in which only forget-me-nots and wild 
strawberries grow, instead of the spicy blossoms of 
scandal, with a day's journey between me and the 
nearest railway station, two days between me and a 
theatre, with a bare-legged peasant to wait on me at 
table instead ^ the liveried footman whom my self- 
respect demands, with fustian coats to wear in place 
of the broadcloth of other days, and with only the 
society of a brown dog, a grey wolf, and of a scatter- 
brained little girl, whose want of common prudence 
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is sure, sooner or later, to get me mixed up with the 
police." 

Katinka looked at her father mistrustfully. He had 
said to Rudolf that it was impossible to know when 
she was joking and when not, but Katinka might 
rightfully have retorted with the same remark. 
When he spoke in this tone she never quite knew 
what to make of him. 

"And here are you," continued the Count in 
exactly the same voice, " a young girl — ^yes, I sup- 
pose I can't go on saying child much longer — who 
seemed born to a place in society, and yet equally 
buried in the same wilderness, with no prospect of 
ever earning a headache and perhaps a heartache in 
the ball-rooms where her luckier sisters wear out 
countless pairs of satin shoes; with no hope of ever 
possessing a Parisian bonnet, and for all society a 
maundering old father, who is growing foolish over 
his rose bushes. ^ Surely the picture is dismal enough! 
Can there be a doubt that any right-minded person, 
with a sense of the fitness of things, can do anything 
but spend his time in strewing ashes on his head? " 

" Then, I suppose we are not right-minded peo^ 
pie," said Katinka composedly, " for I don't feel in 
the least inclined to make a mess of my hair with 
ashes, and I have never seen you even try to do so! " 

" What! Then I wager that you have missed my 
sighs and groans, just as you have overlooked my 
ashes? " 

" I have heard you sigh. Papa, but that was more 
at first, and I have never heard you groan." 
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"And you, Katinka, do you never sigh at all? 
Not even in secret? " 

He could not read her face in the falling dusk, but 
the almost indignant ring in her voice was answer 
enough. 

"Never! What on earth should I sigh after, un- 
less it were the disappointment this morning about 
the bear? " 

" And yet, what have you got? " he said, suddenly 
moved, " what is it I can give you, beggar as I am? 
I have at least tasted life, but you! Tell me, child, 
what have you got that can possibly satisfy you? " 

" What have I got? Oh, Papa, how strafige you 
are to-day! I have first of all got yotiy and if we lived 
among people you could never belong to me as you 
do now; and then I have got Bruno and Romulus and 
Pasha and Bijou, and all the roses, and all my secret 
places in the forest, which even you don't know 
entirely, and our walks and our shooting excursions 
and our fishing parties and our evenings together, 
when you read me bits of Mickiewicz and Krasinski, 
and my delicious bath in the stream, and then I have 
— why, I have you again, Papa — it always comes back 
to that, and yet you pretend that I ought to be un- 
happy!" 

Her voice shook as, creeping a little nearer, she 
laid her head against her father's knee. 

" And the theatres, Katinka, and the balls? How 
is it that their faces never look into your solitude to 
tempt you? " 

" Perhaps it is because I don't know what they are 
like," said Katinka frankly. " And if they £xe onljr 
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to tantalise me, then I would rather not know. I 
don't at present sigh for any greater excitement than 
a bear hunt — or perhaps a wild boar would do; and as 
for society/' finished Katinka with a tender little 
pinch to her father's ankle, ** I find that of the person 
who calls himself old and maundering quite suffi- 
cient." 

" For always, Katinka? " he asked, laying a hand 
on the untidy brown head at his knee. 

" Naturally, for always." 

" Will that * always ' last months — or only weeks? '* 
mused the Count in his mind, before remarking 
aloud: 

"So you actually confess to being happy, despite 
my having clearly proved to you that this is 
foolish?" 

" Yes, I confess." 

"Strange," continued the Count reflectively, " but 
truthfulness forces the same confession from me. It 
is illogical, no doubt, and perhaps also rather igno- 
minious, for we are exiles, and it is a received fact that 
exiles must be wretched. The world has exiled us, 
as it exiles all those who sin against the laws of social 
self-preservation. Can we presume not to pine after 
our native home? Can we dare to be happier than 
our judges? " 

Katinka sat quite still, having nothing more to say 
in reply to her father's puzzling remarks, and he, too, 
was silent, turning over things in his mind which she 
could not understand, and wondering, as he had 
often wondered during the last months at the change 
going oa in^himself^ for the Count was not only a 
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sportsman turning into a gardener — as he had told 
Rudolf — he was still more truly a worldling turning 
into a philosopher. Until a few years ago he had 
been nothing but a society man, not because he had 
any special vocation for society, but simply because 
he found himself in society and that it seemed the 
obvious thing to do as his fathers had done. A 
streak of natural indolence, inherited from these same 
forefathers, had always prevented him striking out a 
new line in any direction. It is true that the duties 
demanded by society of its slaves are often irksome 
and even fatiguing; of this he had felt vaguely aware, 
but without its having occurred to him that there 
might exist means of shaking them off. Having got 
into the conventional social rut he lacked either the 
energy or the originality of mind to hoist himself out 
of it. It was his pecuniary ruin which did this for 
him. When he had selected Rozinow as the one 
object to be saved out of the wreck, he had been 
moved partly by the hope of preserving in his gun at 
least one of the pleasures of life, and partly by the 
instinct of the wounded animal who seeks the dark; 
but nevertheless he had looked on the spot as a sort 
of grave. And now, behold, though he had been 
buried for more than two years, he was not only not 
dead, but in some ways even felt himself more alive 
than he had ever been before. When once a man has 
reached the point of finding " tongues in trees " and 
*' sermons in stones," then his supply of food for re- 
flection can never run out. For the first time in his 
life Count Rutkowski began to think about things in 
general,, and the more he thought the more he dis- 
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covered that he had a turn for thinking, until 
gradually he came to the conclusion that his real 
vocation had been that of a philosopher, though 
of a philosopher who, in the rush of social duties^ 
had never until now taken time to philosophise. 
What he had said to Katinka about being torn out of 
his natural sphere was nonsense; it was now only that 
he had found his natural sphere. Now, also, he 
began to understand why he had always looked for- 
ward so keenly to the shooting season, and knew that 
he had been a sportsman not only because it was the 
fashionable thing to be a sportsman, or because he 
delighted in the killing of creatures, but because of 
the long hours on the hillside, the glorious sunrises 
over the mountain tops, the early tramps through 
the sparkling autumn dew. Since finding out that 
these things can be had without the accompanying 
bloodshed — ^and the nearer he got to Nature the less 
did he feel inclined to shed blood — he had begun to 
grow rather more indifferent towards his gun. 
Strange how a mountain atmosphere alters even the 
perspective of things! Little by little the goods he 
had lost dwindled in size, while the goods he 
had gained grew unaccountably, until the spot which 
was to have been his grave bade fair to turn into a 
little earthly paradise. He could almost trace the 
different phases by which a passing despair had 
turned into a lasting contentment, and so rapid was 
the process that the spectacle at which he assisted, so 
to say, as an interested looker-on, never lacked a 
certain excitement. 
iThe strangest part of the matter was undoubtedly 
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the fading of the feeling of resentment. He had 
come here hot and bitter against fate and against the 
man who had been its instrument; but whether it was 
the forest breeze which had cooled the hotness, or 
the scent of the roses which had sweetened the 
bitterness, he could not say, but very soon something 
like a balm had been laid on the inner wound, until it 
only smarted now at moments. These moments 
were chiefly when circumstances brought to his 
notice some mark of the new possessor's restless 
activity, some fresh change or improvement in the 
spots he had known since boyhood, and which re- 
minded him once more of the power he had once 
held and had lost. This was one reason why he had 
never yet made up his mind to look at the great saw- 
mill, of which even his servants talked. Even to 
descend into the valley and show his face at Zanek 
still remained a trial, for, after all, although the 
process of transformation was rapid, it was not yet 
complete. But to-day he had come to a resolution. 
Katinka had expressed a wish, and that wish should 
be fulfilled. She wanted to see the saw-mill — ^well, 
she should see it, even though it might be a slightly 
painful process to himself. It was the least he 
could do, surely, considering his inability to pro- 
cure her the usual amusements of her age. It was 
this thought, too, which however often he might 
threaten to confiscate her gun, had always kept him 
from doing so. He could not look at Katinka nor 
hear her declarations of a contentment which tasted 
so largely of ignorance, without feeling vaguely 
guilty towards her, for he had thought enough now 
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to know that, if he had managed matters differently, 
she need not have been condemned to a solitary 
youth. That she was content now meant nothing; 
she had come here straight from the convent school 
in which her mother had found it more convenient 
to have her brought up. No wonder that she should 
feel at home in the monastic calm of the Carpathians. 
But she was ceasing to be a child and she was begin- 
ning to be beautiful — how would it be when she 
began to be aware of these facts herself? Would it 
be as it was with her mother? God grant that it 
should not, for then he would lose his daughter as he 
had lost his wife, and the last loss would be incom- 
parably bitterer than the first. The first, indeed, was 
one of those things to which Count Rutkowski's new- 
bom philosophy had helped him to submit in a quite 
remarkable manner. When at the moment of the 
ruin the Countess had virtually separated herself from 
her husband by declaring that life in a forest would be 
as impossible to her as to a fish on dry land, the Count 
had not by any means felt that this was the heaviest 
side of the blow. And yet he had married her for 
love, for she had been beautiful, in fact she was 
beautiful still, and, perhaps for this reason, felt that 
it was too early to bury her charms. 

" I shall go on a visit to Wanda," she had said, 
having vainly attempted to dissuade her husband 
from what she designated as " cette resolution im- 
possible." " Wanda is always glad to see me, and 
she would be glad to see you, too, if you would listen 
to sense." 

tWanda was the Countess's elder sister, who had 
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had the good luck to catch one of the richest partis 
in Galicia. 

" It is very kind of your sister," said the Count, 
with rather painful politeness, *' but I do not mean to 
claim her hospitaHty." 

Despite the custom of the country, he had no mind 
whatever to swell the tribe of ** poor relations " which 
figures in almost every wealthy Polish household. 

'' But you can't prevent me going, at any rate. 
Having lost the means of supporting me as I am 
accustomed to be supported, what right have you to 
retain me in this desert? " 

"I have no intention of retaining you," said the 
Count. 

" * Voila du sens commun! ' It wouldn't do for us 
all to disappear at once, you know; there must be 
somebody to keep up the prestige of the family in 
the eyes of the world — but it is a pity you will not 
accompany me to Wanda's," added the Countess, for 
she was not by any means an ill-natured person. 

The Count offering no further contradiction she 
departed for the sake of the family honour, leaving 
her daughter behind her in the desert, for what should 
she do with a mere child at her skirts? 

The " visit " to Wanda had now lasted over two 
years, being interrupted only by other visits to 
Rozinow, these of a flying nature, and paid only in 
the dead seasons of the year. Regarded as a villeg- 
giatura in which to rest from late hours and get one's 
complexion into order, the chalet was really quite 
passable, but as a permanent residence — fi done! 
These periodical, descents, although they served the 
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purpose of at least thinly masking the situation in 
the world's eye, were nevertheless a trial to both 
parties, and perhaps yet more so to the visited than 
to the visitor. Without having ever openly com- 
pared notes Katinka and her father each knew that 
the other dreaded these violent interruptions of their 
peaceful duet, into which the Countess's Parisian 
toilettes and French maid and fashionable perfumes 
— for Wanda was more generous than rich sisters 
usually are — brought a painfully discordant note; 
and, although careful to figure in each other's eyes as 
the dutiful husband and daughter, each breathed 
more freely again when she had departed. 

It was several months now since she had made her 
last descent, and the Count, while thinking of his 
daughter and planning a visit to the saw-mill, was 
lazily wondering when he should see her again. 



CHAPTER VI, 

Anxious though Katinka had been to see the saw- 
mill her head began to ache before she had been half an 
hour inside it. Already at the threshold the buzzing 
sound which had greeted her from afar had risen to an 
overwhelming din, out of which gradually all sorts of 
different sounds detached themselves — ^whizzings and 
rumblings and grindings and screamings. The eight 
sets of perpendicular saws were at work up and down, 
up and down, at a maddening rate, and every minute 
a log fell into slices, without the saws ever thinking of 
taking breath, for already the head of another trunk 
has been shoved on to the foot of the first, and the work 
goes on, as though upon one huge tree. But what 
amused Katinka more and also frightened her a little 
was the queer, excitable-looking instrument called a 
circular saw, in repose harmless-looking enough — a 
half-round of sharp-toothed steel protruding from a 
wooden slab, but requiring only the turn of a handle to 
change it into something like a huge, whirring insect, 
spinning round at so dizzy a rate that even the jagged 
teeth seem to have been wiped away. 

" It is its business to trim the edges of the boards," 
shouted Rudolf into his companion's ear, for a normal 
tone of voice would have been inaudible here. 
•'Look!" 

Katinka looked, but also clapped her hands over her 
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ears, for at the moment the circular saw had got its 
tooth into its prey the din had become almost unbear- 
able; it no longer whirred, it shrieked in its fury, as it 
rushed through the white flesh of its victim. 

" What makes it so angry? " asked Katinka, laugh* 
ing, and this time it was Herr Mayer who answered. 

■' Why, the resistance, of course; it is always enrag* 
ing to find oneself opposed." 

"Then you sympathise with the circular saw?" 
asked the Count in the loudest tone he was capable of. 

" Entirely." 

But conversation in this neighbourhood was too 
fatiguing to be kept up for long, and the party moved 
oflf down the long space which was lighted by huge 
windows placed too high to be looked out of comfort- 
iably, and in which there was nothing to be seen but 
huge logs and boards and sawdust, and bottles half full 
of machine-oil and tin cans standing in comers. Al- 
ready the place bore the marks and stains of labour, 
and in this workday guise appeared infinitely more en- 
chanting to its possessor than it had done in its spot- 
less garb of inauguration. A few steps down to the 
right led to the engine-room, in which those of the 
party who had ever been on a steamer were greeted by 
the familiarly sickening smell of hot machine-oiL 
Here it was that Katinka's brain began finally to reeL 
Up and down, round and round, whirling, turning, 
twitching, the wheels, the rods, the balls worked, aim- 
less and without plan, it seemed to the eye of the un- 
initiated, who yet had only to look for a few minutes 
to understand that he was watching the very heart- 
beats of the huge establishment 
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To pass through another door and down another set 
of steps felt rather like a deliverance, though they led 
to nothing more restful than a wilderness of wheels, 
carefully railed off for fear of accidents, and all in hum- 
1 ming motion. If the engine-room was the heart of the 
establishment, these were the working muscles, since it 
was through the medium of these wheels that the action 
of the machinery was transmitted to the saws above. 
' "A handy place for suicide," was Count Rut- 
bowski's remark. " Have you never any accidents 
here?" 

( " The mill is too new for that," replied Herr Mayer, 
** but I do not say that it will not get its baptism of 
blood in time; almost every one of our mills has its 
death-roll." 

Despite the nervous shudder which seemed to speak 
of unpleasant recollections, there was yet a certain ring 
of pride in that word " our " mills, and the Count, not- 
ing both the shudder and the tone, looked at him curi- 
ously, as though at a newly-discovered subject for re- 
flection. 

They had the saws above their heads now and could 
feel the vibration of the whole building, which under 
their action trembled down to its very foundations. 
From between the chinks of the boarding overhead the 
sawdust came down continuously, 'like a sort of fine 
rain. But these were only the fringes and refuse of 
the whole, so to say, for under each saw a huge slant- 
ing tray was persistently vomiting a never-ceasing 
stream, yellow as maize-flour, and which half a dozen 
boys were as unceasingly removing in wheel-bar- 
rows. 
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" Where can they put all that sawdust? " asked Ka- 
tinka wonderingly. 

" Come and see ! " was Herr Mayer's self-satisfied 
reply; and presently they were standing before an oven 
as large as a room, broad and squat, with a slit like a 
fiery mouth that greedily swallowed the shovelful of 
false maize-flour with which two men fed it day and 
night and barely succeeded in stilling its voracious 
hunger. 

" This is our latest progress," explained Herr 
Mayer, his small eyes beginning to sparkle with the 
interest of the subject, " and it means thousands a year 
to us. Why, Count, I remember the time when we 
used to pay people merely to cart away the mountain 
ranges of sawdust which blocked up our yards, and 
now we save not only that money, but our whole fuel 
bill as well. There is nothing, I tell you, nothing that 
will hot turn into money under the right hand. Look 
at the burning gases — is it not wonderful ? " 

" Truly wonderful," agreed the Count, peering 
somewhat dreamily into the mass of flying sparks 
which filled the monster's inside, and asking himself 
the while why the gift of turning even common things 
to gold should be given to some men and so completely 
denied to others. " Then your sawmill is an animal 
which feeds on its own life, and only flourishes the 
more upon it ? But the animal has somewhat of a hot 
breath, Herr Mayer. Is there nothing out of doors 
that you could show us ? " 

Outside there were several long breaths drawn, for 
even Rudolf's robust nerves occasionally had enough 
of the smell of machine-oil and the clash of wheels. 
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And yet, despite the background of mountains, the 
space in itself could not be called beautiful. On one 
side piles of logs waiting for their turn, on the other a 
long vista of neatly-arranged boards disposed in 
straight rows, which turned the space into a sort of 
wooden town, with long, straight wooden streets, 
crossing each other at right angles. The grass which 
attempted to grow in these much-trodden rows was 
thin and colourless, and only here and there a starved- 
looking daisy timidly reared its head. To Herr Mayer 
the yard was the most beautiful sight of all, bearing, as 
it did, the stamp of achievement. 

" And all cut since December ! " he remarked, wav- 
ing his hand towards the long rows. ** Just look at 
the quality of these boards — have you ever seen neater 
work or better material ? All this row are November 
trees." 

" And are November trees so very different from 
December trees? " 

" As different as sweet milk is from sour. I never 
fell in the great cold — there is no more fatal mistake; 
the wood, being hard frozen, gets fissures in falling 
and produces imperfect boards. But there are other 
points quite as important." 

And in another minute Herr Mayer was launched 
on the subject which to him was the only subject on 
earth — so much carried away by its ever-absorbing 
interest that he even forgot to whom he was talking. 
Within the ten minutes that followed Count Rutkowski 
learned more about the secrets of wood-felling than 
he had known in his whole life; he not only found out 
the difference between " peeled " logs and " barked " 
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logs, but learnt to appreciate the proper value of a tree 
grown at eight hundred feet above sea-level as com- 
pared to the same tree grown at only three hundred 
feet. And the more he listened the clearer did many 
tilings in the past become to him, and with the closer 
attention did he contemplate the speaker. The man 
who had ruined him was beginning to interest him in 
a quite peculiar way, for to study character had in his 
new life become one of his normal occupations. 

When almost everything had been said which it 
seemed possible to say, Herr Mayer drew up abruptly 
and stared in a sort of alarm at the Count, as though 
only now clearly realising who his auditor was. He 
had received the annotmcement of this visit with a mix- 
ture of distaste and satisfaction, for although he 
dreaded the sight of the old possessor the thought of 
dazzling him with the greatness of his . achievements 
was keenly gratifying. Since Rudolf had openly 
taxed him with hating the Count he had looked into 
the matter and f oimd that there was some truth in the 
assertion, though he could not quite account to himself 
for the reason. He knew only that he never managed 
to feel quite comfortable in the Count's presence, which 
surely was unreasonable, since the advantages of the 
position were entirely on his side, and that in secret he 
writhed under the air of patronage which he thought 
to read on the face of the fallen nobleman. That the 
Count moved and talked, and put on his hat and took 
it off, and even coughed in a different manner from 
what he did himself could surely have nothing to dp 
with it, for the Count belonged to that tribe which he 
always referred to as " bloated aristocrats " or " crimi- 
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nal idlers," and how could he, the plain workman who 
gloried in his plainness, desire in any way to resemble 
these ? It could only be because these idlers were the 
natural antagonists of honest labour that he instinct- 
ively disliked them — ^thus Herr Mayer had ended by 
deciding, for it was necessary to find some reason to 
account for the fact of the Count remaining, and prom^ 
ising to remain, a thorn in his flesh. 

Until the moment when he found himself alone with 
him — for the other couple had somehow got lost in the 
streets of the wooden town — the embarrassment of the 
situation had not made itself felt. Among the ma- 
chinery and the workmen he had been too completely 
in his element to mind anything; but now, having 
finished his explanations and guessing perhaps at the 
tenour of the Count's thoughts, the sensation of im- 
potent anger, mingled with awkwardness, which he 
knew from former occasions, descended upon him in 
full force. All at once it seemed to him that there 
was not another thing in the world that he could pos- 
sibly say to this man. 

It was the man himself who came to the rescue. 

" When do you move into your new house ? " he 
asked, with an imperturbability which Herr Mayer 
could not understand. "I see the scaffoldings are 
down." 

Although it gave Herr Mayer a shock to hear it 
called a " house," for had it not cost two hundred thou- 
sand florins and were its dimensions not palatial? he 
answered with a gulp : 

" We are moving in already. . . The dining-room 
is furnished, and so is my study." 
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" And what do you intend to study in your ' study ' 
—if I may ask?" 

The two men were now slowly walking between two 
of the long rows of boards, and Mayer, thinking to de- 
tect mockery in the tone, turned his head sharply to- 
wards his companion, but not even a smile was to be 
read beneath the dense black beard. 

" The affairs of the firm, of course/' he said, with 
^ little defiance in his voice. 

" Nothing but the affairs of the firm ? " 

" Certainly; what else should I study?" 

" Why not the amenities of life, for a change? Are 
they to have no place beside the work ? " 

** The work is to me the amenity, Count Rut-r 
kowski." 
• ** But have you no intention of ever resting? " 

Herr Mayer threw up his hands, with that undis-' 
ciplined vehemence of gesture which was one of his 
many characteristics. 

" Rest ! There it is again ! Just as though you had 
all conspired to din the word into my ears. Merely to 
hear it so often would make me hate it, even if I did 
not hate it already. You think probably that the only 
object of making money is to sit down and put one's 
hands in one's pockets, or to gape about in the sun- 
shine, as these laggards of peasants do here. You 
imagine, perhaps, that, merely because I am no longer 
obliged to be doing, I shall join the army of idlers, or 
that I shall do as others have done and crawl on my 
knees to the doors of the great and humbly offer my 
gold as the price of my admittance. But I have no 
vocation for that rolCj I tell you — I have seen it played 
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too outrageously well ever to be tempted in that di- 
rection. They would take my gold — oh, yes, I know 
they would — ^but they would look at me over their 
shoulders all the same, because, forsooth, my name is 
Mayer, and because I have used my hands for other 
things than for throwing dice and shuffling cards." 

He stopped, almost breathless, and for the second 
time to-day felt the necessity of pulling himself up. 
Not that he was distinctly aware that almost every 
word of his speech had been an insult to his companion, 
but that he had meant to be only coldly civil, and knew 
tow that he had signally failed. Count Rutkowski, 
too much astonished at this sudden, even though in* 
voluntary, burst of confidence to answer immediately, 
said nothing. At Mayer's last words he had instinct- 
ively glanced from his own hands to those of his com- 
panion. With its l6ng, taper fingers, and polished 
oval-shaped nails the Count's hand was an object to be 
looked at with pleasure, while that of Mayer, short, 
broad, and plentifully freckled, with nails that were 
broken, and, alas ! also black, could never, even by the 
least fastidious, be considered ornamental. Perhaps 
he had caught the glance of the Count, for with a scowl 
he made a movement as though to hide his hands, and 
then, remembering himself, refrained. The curious 
thing was that the Count himself had had to resist al- 
most the identical impulse; beside those hands that 
had so obviously worked his own beautiful hands, of 
which he had justly been vain, appeared to him sud- 
denly to be almost ridiculously white. He could not 
say what made him resolve at that moment to do w'th- 
>C)ut gardening gloves in the future. 
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" You must confess that ' Mayer ' would not look 
very nice in the lists of your club," said the other, with 
a laugh which was meant to be light, but which rung 
false. Even though afraid of having gone too far, the 
subject had a growing fascination which it was hard 
to get away from. 

" I have seen names that looked worse,'' said the 
Count calmly. 

" The names of those that knew how to cringe and 
crawl," was Mayer's quick reply. 

There was a pause, after which the Count asked : 

" Then why have you built a palace? " 

Instantly the other bristled. 

" Who should forbid me to build a palace, or any- 
thing I choose, with the money I have honestly 
earned?" 

"Your own sense of logic should forbid you. It 
is exactly the people to whom you say that you do not 
want to cringe who live in houses of that sort; if you 
despise them you should not imitate them — for have 
you never heard that imitation is the truest flattery? 
What can so furious a democrat as you mean by such 
flattery? And what use can so indefatigable a work- 
man have for drawing-rooms and ball-rooms and Eng- 
lish flower-beds ? These things are meant for recrea- 
tion, not for labour, and you say you do not want any 
recreation." 

By the flush that invaded the other's tallowy com- 
plexion the Count saw that another sore point had been 
touched. 

" Although I may not want the recreation, it pleases 
me to show that I could have it if I wanted it," he re^ 
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plied, stiffening suddenly. And at that moment they 
turned the comer of the street of boards, and at the far 
end of another row caught sight of Katinka sitting on a 
big log, which served as a most convenient resting-place, 
and Rudolf leaning with his unhurt arm against the 
electric lamp-post beside her, his left arm still in a sling. 

Something in the sight made Herr Mayer look 
quickly at the Count, while the flush of embarrassment 
faded into a shade of more than his usual sallowness. 
As in a lightning flash he had seen a new danger, and 
wanted to know whether the Count had made the same 
observation as himself. But the Count's gaze was 
straight in front of him, and his beard again masked 
his expression. 

Neither Katinka nor Rudolf seemed aware of the ap^ 
proach of their parents. Not that they were engaged 
in so deeply engrossing a conversation, but that thefe 
are times and circumstances under which even trivial 
subjects have an interest of their own. 

" It is all very instructive," Katinka had been saying 
a minute before, " but I am sorry for the fir trees, all 
the same. It must be such a change for them from the 
mountain-side, with the birds building nests on their 
branches and the wild bees humming all about them, to 
this yard with its long rows of corpses — for all these 
are corpses, when you come to think of it. If I were 
Hans Andersen I would write a new fairy tale about 
another fir tree, and I would follow it up from the mo- 
ment when it lies in slices in this yard. Do you know, 
when I saw all that sawdust in the mill it gave me a 
sort of feeling of ^bloodshed; the sawdust is their blood, 
you know, poor .things!/' 
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" My father does not give it so tragic a name," said 
Rudolf, laughing; " he calls it gold dust, and for us it 
really turns into gold." 

" I think I shall dream of sawdust to-night; it seems 
to lie in the air here; look, we are full of it, you and I 
— blood or gold dust, whichever you like to call it. I 
am sure my hair is powdered with it." And in truth 
both her summer frock and Rudolf's coat bore the 
marks of the rain which had fallen upon them. 

" I am glad I have seen it once," said Katinka, tak- 
ing off her hat to dust it, and just catching a ray of the 
setting sun upon her uncovered head; " but I am also 
glad that I didn't choose it for my birthday excursion, 
as I thought of doing. I should not like to have a 
headache for my birthday, and I have a headache 
now." 

" I am awfully sorry," said Rudolf as remorsefully 
as though the fault lay entirely with him. 

But Katinka was following her own thoughts. 

** We always have a whole day in the forest for my 
birthday treat, — Papa and I, — and Fm allowed to 
choose the place; this time I've chosen the Bubie rocks; 
have you been there yet ? It's such a place for * sup- 
posing.' " 

" * Supposing ' ? " repeated Rudolf interrogatively. 

" Yes, it's a game I used to play when I was small; 
in fact, I still play it now occasionally. One simply 
supposes oneself to be something or somebody that 
fits into the surroundings, and by dint of thinking hard 
enough one almost gets to believe it. Don't you 
understand?" 

" Not quite, I'm afraid," said Rudolf candidly. 
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" Well, it would be too long to explain; I shall make 
you understand some day when we are in a more en- 
couraging place; here I couldn't suppose myself to be 
anything more than a wood-chip. But the fact is I am 
getting too old for the game. Really I can scarcely 
believe that I shall be seventeen on the i ith ! " 

" On the nth? Why, that is the very day I shall 
be twenty-one ! " 

Katinka clapped her bare hands together, for she 
iiad lost no time in divesting herself of her gloves, 

" What ! you have the same birthday as I ? Oh, 
then, you must come to our birthday picnic ! " she cried 
impulsively. 

" I should like to," said Rudolf, whose eyes had lit 
up for a moment; " but how could I leave my parents 
on that day, and besides," he added, stifling a sigh, 
" there is the saw-mill; on a weekday my father would 
not like me to leave it ! " 

Katinka reflected for a moment. 

"I have it! The nth is a Saturday. Well, we 
have only to put off the excursion till next day, and 
you can join it. Will you come? I should like to 
teach you my * supposing ' game." 

She was looking at him straight, with eyes that were 
very plainly saying " Please," and although Rudolf 
did not quite know what had happened to him, yet he 
felt that to a man of flesh and blood only one course 
was possible. 

" Yes, if you will have me, I will come." And just 
then he became aware of the approach of the two 
elders. 

*' Oh, Papal " cried Katinka, forgetful of her head- 
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ache, " Herr Mayer has promised to come to our picnic 
on the nth — no, on the 12th, I mean; I have put it off 
to Sunday on purpose that you may let him go," she 
added, looking at Mayer the elder with a trifle of con- 
descension in her glance, for, whatever she might think 
of the son, the father was not at all to her taste. 

On the faces of both fathers astonishment was 
plainly to be read, though it showed itself differently — 
on that of Herr Mayer by one of his violent flushes and 
the nervous play of nostril, on that of the Count by a 
slight raising of his straight, black eyebrows. 

" We have found out that we have the same birth- 
day," said Rudolf, glancing somewhat deprecatingly at 
his father. 

Herr Mayer said nothing, but only looked at his 
son with a certain brightness of eye which Rudolf 
knew and dreaded. If he did not speak it was only 
because he knew that he could not do so with anything 
like equanimity, and because, for some reason dark to 
himself, he did not want to make a spectacle of him- 
self before the man at his side. The Count, who had 
recovered much more quickly from his surprise, was 
meanwhile saving the situation by vaguely hospitable 
speeches, to which Rudolf responded likewise some- 
what vaguely, being absorbed in a whimsical compari- 
son between the two men before him, for it was not in 
the hands alone that the contrast lay, it was in the 
figure and the carriage, and the sit of the clothes, and 
the plebeian breadth of features which the vicinity of 
the Count's well-moulded profile brought out with 
such merciless distinctness. Never before had it oc- 
curred to Rudolf to criticise his father's appearance. 
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and to find himself doing it now gave to this typically 
dutiful German son a new sort of shock. To see the 
two figures side by side made him feel so uncomfort- 
able that, despite other considerations, he was almost 
glad when the guests took their departure. 

The moment they were alone Herr Mayer turned 
upon Rudolf. 

" You shall not go to that party," he said, with the 
hoarseness of anger in his voice. 

" I have promised, father," replied Rudolf, return- 
ing the hard look without flinching, for he was still 
under the influence of quite another gaze, and its recol- 
lection gave him courage. 

" You should have consulted me before promising." 

'* Perhaps, but now my word is giver." 

" And if I forbid you to go? " 

Rudolf grew first rather red and then rather pale as 
he answered with an evident effort, and yet with a new 
ring of resolution in his voice : 

"Then I should go without your leave, father; in 
all that is reasonable I am willing to obey you, but, 
after all, you cannot keep me a boy for ever. Do you 
forget that the birthday on the nth is my twenty- 
first?" 

. Ihey looked at each other for ^ minute in silence; 
after that, and both the young face and the elderly face 
were deeply agitated. To Rudolf it was an unusual 
thing that he had done, and, determined though he was^ 
to stand by that first effort at emancipation, the mere 
sound of his words had made him inwardly tremble; 
to Mayer/on the other hand, the moment had brought 
a revelation. It was not only that he had actually for- 
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gotten his son's age, but also that it had never before 
occurred to him that he would not remain as clay in 
his hands for an indefinite time. The discovery was 
so astonishing that it even checked the fit of anger 
which had been impending, and at this critical junc- 
ture Rudolf had an inspiration, for no wish was further 
from him than that of quarrelling with his father. 

" If I don't go," he said with a good-humoured 
laugh, " the Count will take us for a couple of bears. 
I have been taken for one already, but do you want td 
be put in the same category ? " 

Although Herr Mayer only grunted in reply, Rudolf 
began to guess that the battle was won. This refer- 
ence to the Count had been a mere random shot, for 
how should he suppose that his father set any store by 
the opinion of this " bloated aristocrat " ; but it served 
his ends almost as well as did the revelation which he 
had helped Herr Mayer to — ^viz., that he would hence- 
forward have to reckon with a will that was as strong 
as his own. 

Meanwhile another explanation was taking place. 

" What made you give that invitation ? " asked the 
Count of his daughter as soon as they had taken place 
in the light vehicle that was to bear them back to 
Rozinow. 

" I really don't know. Papa. It was the birthdays 
falling together that made it seem natural; it just came 
of itself, somehow. And he really is nice, you know, 
and seems to enjoy the mountains so much, and he has 
so few chances of getting away from that horrible 
mill." - ^ ^ 

*' Then it is compassion that made you ask-himP^- 
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"Ye — es — ^perhaps. But I also like him/' addecl 
Katinka with a tranquillity which seemed to the Count 
the most reassuring symptom in the affair. 

" Do you mind his coming, Papa? I don't think 
he will spoil our party." 

" He will turn it into a trio, though, and you know 
the saying about two being company, don't you, 
Katinka?" 

He said it with a little wistfulness in the side-glance 
of his black eyes. Until now he knew that his conx- 
panionship had contented his daughter; he knew also 
that the time must come when he would cease to con- 
tent her, — ^but was it come already? 

They had not yet left the streets of Zanek, and just 
then the ^peasant who was their driver pulled up 
before the post-office. Such an opportunity was not 
to be wasted, for, of course, no postman ever got as 
far as Rozinow. 

There was a fair parcel of letters brought out, and 
among them one, pale lilac, coroneted and outrage- 
ously perfumed, which the Count opened first. His 
face changed only a little as he read it and then 
silently passed it on to his daughter. It was from 
the Countess, announcing that, as Wanda was to be 
away from home for some weeks and the weather 
being roasting on the plains, she would take this 
opportunity of having a look at her darling Stanislas 
and Katinka; they might expect her on Monday 
next. 

The said Stanislas and Katinka made no immediate 
remark, but silently exchanged a glance which was in 
iact a signal of alarm. 
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It was only when they had left the houses of Zanek 
behind them that the Count observed, while looking 
hard at the horse's ears: 

" Then it will not be a trio, after all, but a quar- 
tette/' 



CHAPTER VII. 

The house had been swept and garnished, and — 
as the Count termed it — " civilised *' in deference to 
the character of the expected guest, as far as circum- 
stances permitted. The usual warnings had been 
given to the servants about walking softly during the 
Countess's generally prolonged morning slumbers, 
and the usual measures had been taken for collecting 
the rainwater which she affected for her complexion. 
Nothing now remained to do but to sit and listen for 
the sound of wheels, which, on the soft cart-track — 
all that led to Rozinow — would not be heard until 
close at hand. 

The Count and Katinka sat alone on the veranda, 
for the process of " civilising " had comprised the 
locking up of Romulus, and even the temporary 
eclipse of Bruno, for the Countess did not like dogs, 
more especially when they were affectionate and had 
muddy paws; and as she was certain to be tired after 
the long, jolting drive, it was better not to expose 
her nerves to over-great trials. 

The stillness of the very stillest hour of the even- 
ing was round father and daughter; for the faint 
purling of the stream in the valley was hardly to be 
called a sound, and beyond that there was nothing 
but now and then the note of a bird on its way back 
to its nest. The great pine-stems stood there trans- 
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'formed into red pillars and the last ray of the setting 
sun, skimming the earth, as it were, poured a flood 
of ruddy light into the secret depths of the forest, 
and laid a golden halo round the many dying roses, 
now drooping past their prime. 

Suddenly Katirika spoke. 

" Tell me, Papa, is it always a disgrace for one of 
ourselves to marry a bourgeois? " 

The Count came back from his day-dreams with a 
start. "Already!" was his thought as he glanced 
keenly towards his daughter. In her Sunday frock 
and with her hair brushed as smooth as it would liei, 
"she too, bore the mark of the civilising process. But 
it was only at her face that the Count looked, and 
there was not much to be seen there except a little 
frown of perplexity and an evident desire for informa- 
tion. 

** In the eyes of the world it is." 

" And in your eyes? " 

He thought it good to reflect for a moment before 
answering, understanding that this might be a turn- 
ing-point. 

" That depends entirely upon circumstances. In 
tny eyes it would always remain a disgrace to sell 
one's title for a fortune." 

He spoke with almost unnecessary distinctness> 
taking care not to look at her, and then held his 
breath and wondered what she would say next; it 
might very Hkely be something quite unexpected, and 
so it was. 

" Oh, of course, I only mean if the bourgeois had 
no money," she said, without any hesitation this tim« 
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— ^why should she hesitate, seeing* that she Honestly 
believed herself to be only generalising? Then he 
glanced towards her again, and felt partly satisfied, 
but not entirely. Would it not be good to ac^jd some 
clearer warning, he asked himself, but before he had 
spoken again Katinka said quickly: 

" There is the carriage! " 

And sure enough, from out of the gorgeously il- 
lumined forest, 'the expected vehicle, having noise- 
lessly approached, appeared suddenly close at hand, 
and instantly the spell of the evening's stillness was 
broken. 

Not that the Countess, as — supported on one side 
by her husband, on the other by her maid — she stag- 
gered up the wooden steps, could do more than groan 
softly over the aching of her joints, the state of the 
roads, and the difficulty of things in general. It was 
only when she had reached a chair and swallowed a 
few mouthfuls of the tea which stood all ready, that 
she seemed gradually to recover her full conscious- 
ness and with it her not inconsiderable volubility of 
speech. By this time, too, there was a cigarette be- 
tween her lips. 

'* I have been four hours without one," she ex- 
plained. " Impossible to light one on that road, for 
fear of having it jolted out of one's mouth." 

When the soothing tobacco-smoke had begun to 
do its duty the time for family affection arri^^ed. 

" Wanda wanted me to go with her to Marienbad," 
she remarked, beginning to break into a whole series 
of smiles; " but I could not keep away from you any 
longer, my dears — I positively could not; this separa* 
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tion is so cruel! " And she stretched her plump 
white hand, sparkling with rings, towards her hus- 
band, who seemed not to see it and asked her instead 
if she had enough sugar in her tea. 

With a comfortable, well-padded sigh of resigna- 
tion she sank back in her chair, carefully removing 
her travelling hat the while. Everything about 
Countess Rutkowska was comfortable and well- 
padded, from the lines of her figure, cheek, and chin, 
to the movements of her full arms and even to the 
tone of her voice. The features in themselves would 
have been commonplace but for the colouring which 
saved everything, for the glowing reddish-brown tint 
of the hair, melting into the warmth of the complex- 
ion, produced an effect of richness that could best be 
likened to the play of colour on a ripe peach. The 
peach was very ripe by this time, some said a little 
over-ripe, and whether all this wonderful wealth of 
colouring was due to nature alone was a question cal- 
culated to tax the ingenuity of her best friends. 
Certain it was that she took a long'time to dress, and 
did not care to show herself at a disadvantage, as 
now, for instance, when her hair was out of curl and 
the powder on her cheeks almost washed away with 
perspiration — for which reason, and even with no one 
but husband and daughter to reckon with, she had 
not forgotten to place herself with her face away from 
the sunset. 

The theme of family affection was not exhausted 
yet. 

"Quel trajet!" she began again in the same 
breath. " The mere fact of my having braved the 
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horrors of that road is enough to prove my family 
affection. Once or twice I positively believed I was 
in the ditch already, and I pinched Mathilde's arms 
so hard that it's a wonder she didn't give me warning 
on the spot. I couldn't help thinking of the fate of 
that poor Mimi Tarelska — the one who ran away 
with Captain Barkow at Easter, don't you know? " 

" No, I don't know," said the Count, a little stiffly, 
glancing across at Katinka. 

" Oh, she doesn't understand,'* went on the 
Countess, barely sinking her voice. " Well, the 
horses stuck in the mud and began to plunge, and 
poor Mimi was picked up out of the ditch by her 
pursuing husband, the Captain having got off. She 
couldn't get off, poor thing, because her leg was 
broken. The moral of the thing, as Zygmunt says, 
is not to elope at Easter, unless it is an especially dry 
spring." And she laughed her comfortable, purring 
laugh. 

The Count drew a quick breath and looked 
about him. Surely the place had changed since half 
an hour ago; it was no longer than that since the 
Countess had unbuttoned her silver-grey travelling 
cloak and laid her gold-rimmed eye-glass beside her, 
and already a new atmosphere had invaded the ver- 
anda — whiffs of an air which he had once known well, 
but had unlearnt to breathe, met him now, unpleas- 
antly familiar. 

Meanwhile she had not ceased talking. 

" Mes cheris," she purred, " I can't take my eyes 
off you! Your beard wants cutting, Stas, it is really 
getting too terrifying; and you, Katinka, stand up^ 
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my dear, , that I may see how much you have 
grown." 

^ Katinka obeyed, and the mother with her gold- 
rimmed eye-glass before her eyes became suddenly 
silent. She had not looked at her daughter properly 
until now; it was almost as though she were seeing 
her for the first time. Neither was she quite certain 
whether the discovery she now made touched her 
agreeably or not. 

" Dieu du del!" she exclaimed, after a minute; 
y where did you get that frock made? It's enough 
to spoil my sleep to-night! " 

" At Zanek, Mamma." 

The Countess threw up her beautiful, plump hands. 

"Whoever heard of making a dress at Zanek! 
Why, child, you must be out of your senses! " 

" No, Mamma, Fm only out of my pocket money." 

The Countess made a moue. 

" Ah, well, the money! " she softly sighed, " that's 
a difficulty, of course. We must just see what Ma- 
thilde can do for you while I am here. Really, it's 
the highest time I came to rub you both up a bit. 
Ciell what do I see? " 

" What? " asked Katinka, startled by the exclama* 
tion. 

" Your nails, child! What on earth has made you 
cut them as short as a peasant's? " 

And she laid a shuddering hand over her eyes, as 
though the sight were too much for her. 
- " I find long nails inconvenient when I am clean-* 
ing my gun," remarked Katinka apologetically. 
;, "And you still allow her to go in for that unlady^ 
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like amusement?" asked the Countess, turning re* 
proachfully in the direction of her husband, but the 
Count had gone into the house in search of matches, 
thinking, perhaps, that family affection had had its 
due for the present. 

In his place Katinka answered. 

" Lately he hasn't allowed it; in fact, I haven't had 
a gun in my hands since the day when I nearly shot 
Herr Mayer! " 

" And who may Herr Mayer be? " 

" Rudolf Mayer, the son of Herr Mayer, who— • 
well, who has got Zanek now." 

" Mayer? To be sure, it was some name of that 
sort." In the Countess's aristocratic and somewhat 
feeble memory so plebeian a name had had no foot- 
hold. It was enough to know that some common 
German had usurped their rights. 

" And what had the young man to seek here? '* 
she asked coldly. 

" It was an accident, and such a funny accident; " 
and Katinka launched into the description of that 
eventful day. 

The Countess listened, with her reddish-brown, 
semicircular eyebrows drawn into an attentive frown, 
and with a slight uplifting of her upper lip. 

" He is really nice; you will see him for yourself," 
finished Katinka, " for he is coming to my birthday 
party on the 12th." 

Tlie appearance of Mathilde, who had come to an* 
nounce that the irons were ready heated, and to im- 
plore to be allowed to put Madame's hair in order, 
alone kept the Countess from making a suitable 
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answer to this startling announcement. As it was 
she went to her room much disturbed, and took the 
first opportunity of questioning Stas. 

" What on earth can have induced you to ask that 
Mayer youth to a picnic? " she began that evening in 
the Count's study, where both husband and wife were 
enjoying a last cigarette, and where the Countess, 
having curled her hair, freshly powdered her com- 
plexion, and donned an elaborate tea-gown, reclined 
at her ease in a low basket chair. " I have not come 
here to enjoy the society of German boors." 

" It was not I who asked him, it was Katinka," re- 
plied the Count, placidly puffing away. 

"Katinka!" She looked at him with round, 
horror-stricken eyes. " You surely don't mean to 
say that she has — ^no, she cau't have taken a fancy to 
him!" 

" I wouldn't be too sure of that. He is a good- 
looking youth, and almost the only one she has 
seen, you must remember." 

" But he is called Miiller — or Mayer, is it? " burst 
out the Countess, in a rush of virtuous indignation. 
"And his father was a common workman, I have 
heard; Katinka can't be so lost to ordinary decency. 
And he? Can he be so presumptuous as to im- 
agine " 

" He imagines nothing, but simply adores — ^so I 
should say from cursory observation." 

"As bad as that? L'impertinence de ranimal!" 
And the Countess divided her cigarette smoke with 
her hand, as angrily as though she were boxing the 
lears of the animal in questioiu 
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The Count Jit another cigarette— nothing Kke 
cigarette smoke to help one over irritating moments 
— and slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

"What would you have, Kasia? If she had the 
opportunity of comparing him with other people she 
might discover that he is half a boor, but as it is '' 

" Really, she ought to see more people! ** sighed 
the Countess. 

" I can't show her any." 

" Nor I, either," put in the mother quickly, afraid 
of having gone too far. Horrified though she 
was at her daughter's rustic tastes, there was no 
denying that they suited her own plans admirably;. 
" I have always said that eighteen is quite early 
enough for a girl to go into society, and Wanda's 
house is always so full of people that it would be diffi- 
cult for me to keep my eye on her. But there is 
something else I want to say to you," went on the 
Countess, anxious to get away from this ground. " I 
am in a little difficulty, Stas', and I want you to help 
me out of it." 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

" You have never told me exactly how your money 
matters stand or to what point you are ruined, and 
even if you had I wouldn't have made much of it, as 
figures always overwhelm me. But I suppose that 
something must be remaining, and it's impossible that 
you and Katinka should spend much on your living 
here, while I, of course, have great expenses, despite 
Wanda's kindness — — " 

- "Are -yott^ asking me ior money? ^* inquired the 
Count, dropping his hand on tp his- knee.. ~ . ■ ^:v2 
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The Countess played a little nervously with her 
cigarette. 

"Don't stare so horribly, StasI Really you are 
quite losing your manners in these backwoods. 
Can't you let me explain quietly? It is only that tire- 
some Pourdon; I imagined I had settled her bill, but 
it seems I had not, and she has taken to pestering 
lately." 

" I thought Wanda was so kind," interrupted the 
Count, with ill-concealed disdain. 

" So she is, and Zygmunt has been very kind, too, 
until now; but he has his crusty moments, and lately 
-r— I don't know what has come over him — but Wanda 
couldn't manage him about this last bill. It is true 
that Wanda's baths cost a good deal; but it is horribly 
ungrateful of Zygmunt after all the trouble I have 
taken in helping Wanda with her guests; I really 
don't know what she would do without me now — : 
her health is so wretched and the calls upon it so 
great, and " 

" Please come to the point," remarked the 
Count. 

She sighed, and then said softly, " Can you give 
me five hundred florins? " 

" No, I cannot." 

"Had you not better think again?" said the 
Countess, still as softly as before, and yet with a 
certain threatening undernote in her velvet voice* 
With her head thrown back against the cushion she 
looked at her husband from under her half-sunken 
eyelids. " There are all sorts of ways of having one's 
debts paid, jtqu know>. and all .sorts oi J^eopje re^dy 
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to pay them — ^though, of course, one prefers going to 
one's husband first." 

She paused, and for a full minute the matrimonial 
smoking duet went on in silence. Then Count Rut- 
kowski crushed out his burning cigarette upon an 
ash-tray and got up. Still without speaking he 
walked to the open window and back again, and 
stopped short before his wife's chair. 

" Kasia," he said, lowering his head a little so as to 
look well into her eyes, " you say that I have never 
told you exactly to what extent I am ruined. Well, 
you shall hear it now. I am ruined to the point of 
just being able to feed and clothe and lodge Katinka 
and myself in the style that you see us fed and clothed 
and lodged. How it ever came to this point it would 
be useless now to examine. Perhaps if in the past I 
had paid fewer dressmakers* bills I might be better 
able to pay them in the future — no, do not excite 
yourself, I am making no reproaches; the blame of 
negligence lies with me; I know it. Also, when you 
declared that you could not live away from the world, 
I made no protest. Your marriage portion was 
handed over to you intact; but more than this I can- 
not do. On the day I came here I swore to myself 
that every florin I could spare from our tiny income 
should be laid by for Katinka, and to take away even 
one florin of it would, in my eyes, be a robbery of the 
child. Therefore — I repeat it once more — you shall 
get nothing from me, either to-day or any other time. 
You understand me, do you not? " 

The Countess's eyes were wide open now and fixed 
in a stupefied stare on her husband Never had she 
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heard the smooth and polished Stas' spieak with so* 
brutal a distinctness. Really he had changed very 
much in this forest. For a moment she thought of 
bursting into tears, as the last means of softening his 
heart, but desisted, partly because salt water and 
poudre de ris agree so badly, and partly from an 
internal conviction that it would be useless, and that, 
therefore, she would be reddening her eyes for noth- 
ing. On the whole, she was a little frightened, and 
when the Count asked again in the same hard, clear 
voice, " Do you understand me? '* it was in somewhat 
€owed fashion that she answered, " Yes, I under- 
stand,'' and then hastened to put an end to the inter- 
view. 

While Mathilde brushed out her still luxuriant hair 
before the glass, the Countess was reflecting more 
•deeply than she had done for a long time. Evidently 
there was nothing to be done with Stas', and yet that 
bill had to be settled, and not that bill alone, for she 
had not dared to tell the whole truth. It remained 
to be seen what was to be done with Zygmunt, — but 
he certainly had shown signs lately of turning stiff. 
Dear, dear, life certainly was a complicated matter! 
Who would have thought, when she married the 
possessor of Zanek, that she would one day be hard 
up for five hundred florins! The possessor of Zanek! 
It really was enraging of Stas' to have let it slip 
through his fingers, and into such hands! That 
German called Mayer or Miiller had no right to so 
lordly a domain. 

All at once the Countess's brows puckered as she 
descended-intQ a yet deeper depth of thought She 
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had remembered that the German called Mayer had 
a son, who apparently had already lost his heart to 
Katinka. How would it be if — no, surely that would 
be too ignominious; and yet there was no denying 
that, in default of a husband and a brother-in-law, a 
millionaire son-in-law would come in very useful, 
even if his name was Mayer. Besides, he need not 
necessarily be always called Mayer; money and in- 
fluence had ere this procured titles, and had he not 
the one, while she had the other? " Mayer von 
Meyerbach *' did not sound quite So bad as the other. 
And then he needn't really be actually seen; let him 
remain buried in his pine forests, while his mother-in- 
law kept up the family prestige before the world. The 
Countess began to smile at herself in the glass, for her 
imagination was apt to travel fast, and her principles 
were of that easy sort which shift according to con- 
venience. Really under this new light the " imper- 
tinence of the animal *' assumed quite another aspect. 
It would be worth while at least to take a look at the 
creature and decide whether he was " possible '' or 
not, and the decision must be taken before that awful 
forest excursion, which she supposed she would have 
to join. In her first alarm at the Mayer danger the 
Countess had inwardly resolved to upset the picnic; 
now that question must be reconsidered. Every- 
thing depended on the result of the inspection which 
clearly must be undertaken without delay. 

** Stas'," she began, as he kept her company dur- 
ing her late breakfast next day, " it seems to me that 
it would be only civil if I were to call upon that 
Woman-:rwhat'» hec -nanie?.- Miiller. -X)r -Maj^et? 
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They are our neighbours, after all, and it's always best 
to be at peace with one's neighbours." 

The Count looked at his wife with sharp inquiry 
in his eyes, but said nothing. 

" It will be an ordeal, of course, but I want you to 
tell me to what exact extent. Begin with the old 
people, — ^are they very awful? Does the old man 
ever wash, and will I have to track her to the 
kitchen? " 

" I don't think he washes much'' replied the Count, 
with a slight grimace; " but to me he is more interest- 
ing than awful. Tm studying him as a curiosity — a 
new variety of the parvenu species, one who goes in 
for the workman role and rather overdoes it — for 
instance, by biting his nails instead of cutting them, 
and going about with a foot-rule in his pocket, ready 
to measure and calculate anything under the sun at a 
moment's notice. And all the time just bursting 
with soreness at not being able to have the position 
he says he despises. He is so determined not to be a 
typical nouveau riche, and so busy steering clear of 
that danger, that he runs straight into the other cliff 
without noticing it, for the man is as clever as a devil 
and as naive as a child! " 

"And she?" 

" She is scarcely likely to interest you as much as 
he interests me," smiled the Count, a little mali- 
ciously, as he stroked his black beard. 

" And the young one? " the Countess was asking 
just as Katinka, with her towel over her arm and the 
water drops still sparkling on her hair, came in fresh 
from her bath in the stream. 
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" I am going to look at that young man you nearly 

shot, just to see if I can stand his presence at 

the party or not/' said the Countess, with one of her 

most comfortable laughs, as she yielded her newly- 

* powdered cheek to Katinka's morning kiss. 

Katinka opened her eyes and flushed, feeling hurt 
in a way in which her mother alone had the secret of 
hurting her, though she instinctively knew that it was 
done unconsciously. And meanwhile the mother, 
too, opened her eyes and inwardly said, " Mais c'est 
qu'elle est diablement jolie — ^and devilishly young too," 
she added, with a regretful glance at the mirror 
opposite. 

But clouds never dwelt for long on that ripe-peach 
countenance, and presently she was reflecting that if 
one has to have a daughter it is preferable, on the 
whole, to have a pretty one. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Is there anything much worse than this coming? " 
The Countess, a good deal exhausted with her drive, 
had sunk heavily into one of Frau Mayer's brand-new, 
red plush armchairs and looked about her with appre- 
hensive eyes. Opposite stood her husband, on whose 
company she had insisted as a support in the self- 
imposed ordeal, and whose smile at this moment had 
about it something of a Machiavelian character. Of 
the mistress of the house not a trace as yet. The non- 
descript youth in nondescript clothes who had received 
them at the door, amid symptoms of an astonishment 
which bordered on consternation, had retired in a 
flurry, leaving them alone in a room whose chilly mag- 
nificence reminded one of nothing so much as of a 
waiting-room at a railway station — ^a first-class wait- 
ing-room, of course — with crimson seats, polished 
tables, and not a sign of human habitation. Gloomy, 
too, to the point of engendering melancholy, for the 
tall plate-glass windows were closely covered by linen 
blinds, as painfully brand-new as their surroundings — 
an effectual barrier against any stray sunbeam. 

" Stas! if you don't want me to begin to cry you 
will pull up one of those blinds,'* murmured the Count- 
ess from the depth of her chair; then, as he complied, 
she sat up and lifted the cover, of one of the two 
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gigantic volumes which alone represented the literary 
tastes of the establishment. 

'' The Holy Scriptures." 

" Their idea of light literature, I suppose," said the 
Countess, with a charming grimace. 

The companion volume was not much more exhila- 
rating, being a panorama of the Rhine, and a very bad 
panorama too, though bound as befitted its place of 
honour. 

" If there was at least a scrap of paper about this 
room, or a speck of dust, or if some one had left his 
pocket-handkerchief on a chair," said the Countess, 
looking about her disconsolately, " it wouldn't be quite 
so inhumian. Is that woman ever coming, I wonder ? 
I suppose she is getting her kitchen apron off." 
• In truth this was exactly what Frau Mayer was 
doing, having been surprised by the news of her visi- 
tors while giving her cook a lesson in stewing a 
Gulasch. What their appearance might portend she 
could not imagine, but took for granted that the pur- 
pose must be inimical; did Josef ever speak of the Rut- 
kowskis otherwise than as a sort of natural enemy? 
It was, therefore, in a mixture of alarm and nervous 
defiance that the mistress of Zanek, having sent a hur- 
ried summons for aid to the mill, retired to flatten her 
flat hair by another degree and to make the necessary 
changes in her toilette. 

She was not afraid to meet Countess Rutkowska or 
any one else — oh, no, not she! so she told herself as, 
with unsteady fingers, she fumbled over her apron- 
strings. What was the Countess but a titled beggar, 
compared- to ^herself ?- And at the. thought she threw 
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a glance round her splendidly-furhislied bedroom by 
way of reviving her courage. Poor Frau Mayer! 
She would have done better not to throw that glance, 
for exactly this new splendour it was which under- 
mined her self-confidence. In her modest apartment 
of yore, the little room with the woolwork mats and 
the bead frames, she would at least have felt on her 
own ground; but here, among these unfamiliar grand- 
eurs, which secretly terrified and oppressed this daugh- 
ter of the people, she had not yet learnt how to move. 
But if Countess Rutkowska imagined that she was 
going to teach her she would soon find herself mis- 
taken. Frau Mayer was certainly not going to stand 
any of her aristocratic patronage — ^a beggar like that ! 
a beggar — a beggar ! And with the word on her lips, 
which seemed to act like a cordial upon her shaken 
nerves, Frau Mayer, her head held artificially high, at 
last found courage to turn the handle of her own draw- 
ing-room door. 

A minute later she was trying to say " Good-day " 
and failing. She had been prepared for anything ex- 
cept friendliness, and behold the " enemies " received 
her with wreathed smiles and amiable inclinations, and 
the " beggar " stood before her, curled and perfumed 
and with the latest fashion of French bonnet perched 
coquettishly upon her dazzling head. The very 
flounces on her parasol made Frau Mayer turn giddy, 
and at the same time she felt her hand taken, and 
looked round with an angry start, only to see that the 
Count, grave and courteous, was, in accordance with 
the habit of his country, raising her fingers to his 
lips. 
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" And I have just been peeling the onions ! " said the 
poor woman to herself, reddening helplessly. 

" At last ! " the Countess was ejaculating, as though 
this meeting had been the object of her yearning for 
weeks, and meanwhile noting the cut of the stuflfy- 
looking black gown which Frau Mayer apparently con- 
sidered the proper thing for a warm summer's day, 
" I have so longed to make the acquaintance of our only 
neighbours ! " 

" It is very kind of you," was all that Frau Mayer 
could think of murmuring. Since the prospect of 
snubbing the " aristocrats " had vanished she felt that 
she had no more ground under her feet. Fortunately, 
the Countess did not depend on other people for con* 
versation; for five minutes her ready tongue ran on, 
and, although the German was broken, the flow of 
harmlessly agreeable conversation was not so. It was 
only when all the usual sources had been exhausted that 
the visitor, taking breath, looked towards her hostess 
for the long-deferred response. But it was not forth- 
coming, and the interval of silence that followed 
showed clearly enough that it was the Countess' tongue 
alone that had veiled the embarrassment of the situa- 
tion. Bolt upright on her chair, with lips tightly 
compressed, Frau Mayer sat, nervously tormenting the 
edge of her sleeve. She was the daughter of a rather 
mediocre carpenter, and all the manners she possessed 
had been acquired in the Volkschule; what on earth 
could she have to say to a woman who wore a dress like 
that and strewed French words into her talk far more 
plentifully than she herself did currants in her pud- 
dings ? Frau Mayer was a prudent woman, and since 
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her elevation to fortune she seemed to have taken for 
a principle in conversation, " When in doubt, hold your 
tongue/' and being generally in doubt, the result was 
that her voice was rarely heard in company. 

" What can I try her with next ? " the Countess was 
desperately reflecting. " I suppose I shall have to ask 
her for her recipe for raspberry jam, — ^that might move 
her." But still she did not speak, being sincerely curi- 
ous to see whether the other would ever rise to the occa- 
sion. And neither did the Count come to the rescue. 
Sitting a little in the background, and with a rather 
wicked look in his eye, he was quite pleasantly occupied 
with the contrast offered by the two women, of whom 
the one, despite the advantage of height and slender- 
hess, could not succeed in looking more important than, 
at the most, a respectable lady's-maid, while embon- 
point or irregularity of feature could not make of the 
other anything but the typical grande dame. 

Upon this scene of mingled discomfort and amuse- 
ment, Herr Mayer, fresh from the saw-mill, burst like a 
delivering blast. He was breathless and radiant. 
Not that he had any pleasure in greeting the Count, 
but that the Count would do as well as anybody else for 
showing off the glories of the new abode. The un- 
pleasant impression he had carried away from their 
last interview was for the moment drowned in the de- 
light of taking his visitors over the completed palace. 
For months past every moment that could be spared 
from the mill had been devoted to the superintendence 
of what he had vowed should be not only the most 
luxurious, but the most practically contrived lodging 
in the empire. His irregular teeth displayed in an irre* 
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pressible smile, he now conducted his visitors from' 
space to space, explaining, instructing, demonstrating, 
and never for a moment doubting of the impression he 
was making. No child with a new toy could ever have 
beamed so broadly as did Herr Mayer on such happy 
occasions as this. And they were spared nothing, 
neither cellar nor attic nor kitchen; into the very bath- 
rooms they were invited to penetrate at the heels of 
their host, in order to admire the marvellous construc- 
tion of the water-pipes; every tap had to be worked, 
every flame of electric light turned on before their 
wondering eyes. And they all followed submissively, 
even Frau Mayer, who, devoid as she was of her hus- 
band's robust self-confidence, could not refrain from 
continually blushing at the evidences of her own splen- 
dour. In the kitchen alone — a huge space, furnished 
with all the latest appliances of the age — did she re- 
cover herself for a little, and as her eyes lovingly passed 
over the long rows of blinking pots on the wall, the 
honest woman actually felt enough at home to dare to 
ask the Countess whether slie preferred copper to 
enamelled tin, and what she thought of the new alu- 
minium utensils. 

The Countess, who knew of aluminium only in the 
shape of penholders and photograph frames, was by 
this time almost too exhausted to answer; and yet she 
gallantly held out, even to the attics and to the crov/n- 
ing central tower — a sort of glass-covered bird-cage — 
from whence the whole of Zanek could be overlooked 
at a glance, and the country for miles out on the plain 
lay under the eyes like a map unrolled. Here at last 
she sank down on a cast-iron chair, and, with only an 
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apologetic smile at her hostess, pulled out her cigarette 
case and asked her husband for a light. Well was it 
for Frau Mayer at that moment that the parapet round 
the bird-cage was both solid and high, else the strange- 
ness of the occurrence might well have caused her to 
lose her balance at that giddy height. She had indeed 
heard that ladies " in society " smoked, but she had 
apmehow imagined that they did so only in the privacy 
of their bedrooms, and probably with locked doors. 

Meanwhile the Countess, innocent of the emotion 
she was causing, was taking a look around. Despite 
her aversion to staircases, nothing had been lost upon 
her during the painful pilgrimage, neither the quality 
of the furniture nor the thickness of the staring carpets, 
nor especially the size of the imposing-looking iron safe 
which was let into the wall of Herr Mayer's study, and 
towards which she could not refrain from throwing an 
awestricken glance. " A miracle of money and of bad 
taste," had been her final verdict. 

" If I could only get my hand into the money-bag I 
should lump the taste, and even the old man's finger 
nails," she told herself, as she puflfed her cigarette, and 
swept her eyes the while over the elaborately-laid-out 
garden below and across to where the smoke of the 
great chimney was doing its best to blot out the sum- 
mer sun. Herr Mayer was gazing that way now with 
the eyes of a lover, while mopping his heated forehead 
and explaining to the Countess that nothing was really 
in order yet and that she would see how different the 
house would look when the last trace of bricks and 
mortar had been cleared away; they should have been 
cleared away long ago but for the laziness of these 
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peasant workmen; "and when we have our pictures 
on the walls," he added. " I chose the frames myself 
last week at Lemberg, and gave the commission for the 
pictures; there are to be six landscapes and six his- 
torical subjects." 

As he said this he caught the Count's eye fixed upon 
him, and at the same moment the theme of their last 
conversation came abruptly back to his mind, calling 
up a scowl, almost of defiance. 

" But where is that boy hiding? " the Countess was 
meanwhile asking herself uneasily. She had seen 
everything except that which she had principally come 
to see. "At the mill, of course," was the reply she 
got when she put the question aloud in another form. 
He would be sure to come home for his afternoon 
coffee, she reflected, while resolving to extend the visit 
in this hope. But the coffee was served downstairs in 
the big dining-room by the same nondescript boy, who 
breathed hard, and looked in agonised fashion towards 
his no less agonised mistress for directions as to be- 
haviour — and still no Rudolf appeared. The Countess 
began to think of storming the mill, but decided to sug- 
gest a stroll in the newly-laid-out garden as a last re- 
sort. Here it was that Herr Mayer took the oppor- 
tunity of saying something to the Count which he had 
been wanting to say for the last hour. 

" Could you give me a piece of information I am in 
want of ? " he began, the moment they were out of hear- 
ing of their respective wives, " I don't know whom 
else to apply to." 

" Anything that is in my power." 
. "It is only this," went on Herr Mayet, smiling a. 
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little silly as he spoke, " I have to make up my mind 
about Rudolf's military service. Having become an 
Austrian subject he is of course liable to be enlisted 
here. I am told that I have the choice of making him 
Einjdhrig Freiwilliger by paying his expenses for one 
year, or else of simply letting him serve his three years 
in the rank and file. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in both plans, but one of them will have to 
be adopted soon." 

He looked at his visitor sharply as he said it. It 
was not only because the point actually had been exer- 
cising bis mind lately that he had put it to the Count, 
but because he had reason to suppose that the news of 
Rudolf's possible departure would be particularly un- 
welcome. But that aggravating black beard again hid 
whatever expression there might have been on the 
Count's face, and, as for his voice, it sounded perfectly 
serene, perhaps even a trifle livelier than usual as he 
answered : 

" No doubt it will, but I don't quite see where the 
'difficulty of choice lies — for you. It is purely a ques- 
tion of expense." 

" No, it isn't," said the other, growing warm al- 
ready. " It is a question of principle as well. That 
one-year arrangement smacks to me too much of a 
privilege. It is only those who think themselves bet- 
ter than others who adopt it for their sons, while my 
son belongs to the people, and " 

" Then let him do his three years, as the sons of the 
people do." 

Herr Mayer gave a stormy sigh. " Oh, that is it I 
But what suits my principles best doesn't suit my work. 
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unfortunately. Just think of his losing three whole 
years of practice at the sawmill ! " 

" Well, then, choose the lesser evil and lose only one 
year. And really I don't see the cause of despond- 
ency; nothing like a spell of military life to rub up a 
youngster and give him a coat of polish. But, to be 
sure, I forgot, he is not to be rubbed up; that again 
would clash with your principles, I suppose," and this 
time the beard did not succeed in quite concealing the 
smile. 

** It's just because Tm afraid of his being rubbed 
too smooth that I hesitate,*' said Herr Mayer gloomily, 
now quite engrossed by the subject itself. " Tve heard 
such awful things about the way young men in the 
army go on; it is that I wanted to ask you. Perhaps 
you can tell me if it is all true. Is it a fact that they 
gamble and bet and entertain actresses ? " 

" Some of them do undoubtedly." 

" And of course spend a lot of money ? " 

" If they have it " 

" And if they haven't they borrow from a richer 
comrade! " cried Herr Mayer, plunging his hand into 
his unkempt whiskers. " That is the way, is it not ? 
And is it not clear to you that Rudolf will be marked 
down at once as an object for plunder? Will he have 
the strength to resist? May he not end by becoming 
a spendthrift himself ? This is the thought that keeps 
me awake at night ! " 

Before the Count had replied the two women in front 
turned, and the Countess said with an extra layer of 
sugar in her voice : 
.^ ** I positively can't go home without taking, .at Jea$t 
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one look at your interesting saw-mill; Frau Mayer tells 
me that the noise isn't so very bad, and I have never 
seen a saw-mill/' 

The steps of the company were accordingly turned 
towards the mill. There was not much more than the 
road to cross, but in that short space two hats were 
t^ken off — as ostentatiously to the Count as to Herr 
Mayer. The first hat, a wide-brimmed straw, be- 
longed to Pan Sulski, the apothecary, whose long, 
lanky hair was hanging, as usual, well over his ears — 
and having taken it off he immediately looked behind 
him, as was his nervous habit. 

*' What does he do that for ? " asked Herr Mayer 
irritably. 

The Count laughed. " He's done it ever since I 
knew him. They say he has a slight touch of what 
they call Verfolgungsivahan — imagines himself pur- 
sued by invisible enemies." 

At that moment another hat was taken off — z greasy 
black ffelt hat this time. The fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Jew to whom it belonged sauntered quite coolly up to 
Herr Mayer. 

" Can I speak to you to-night ? " he asked with the 
smooth insolence which rarely fails to penetrate 
through the outward servility of the Galician Hebrew. 

Herr Mbyer answered impatiently that he had no 
time. From the first he had felt an instinctive dislike 
to this — to him — new species of human being. 

*' To-itiorrow, then?" the Jew gently persisted. 
" It is on a business matter," he added, a trifle lower. 

" Business connected with the mill? " 

" Intimately connected" .. , 
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" Well, come to the mill to-morrow between eight 
and nme." 

" I would rather speak to you alone/' lisped the He- 
brew. 

Herr Mayer grunted, but his curiosity was evidently 
aroused, and it ended by the fair-haired Jew being told 
gruffly, but distinctly, at what hour he would find the 
master of Zanek in his study. 

"Do you know the man?" asked Mayer of the 
Count, as they walked on. 

" Laib Apfelgriin ? I should think I do ! He is as 
much a standing feature of the place as that long- 
haired apothecary. He is generally considered a 
rather dangerous person to deal with, despite his child- 
like blue eyes. Having more brains than the others, 
and more money too, gives him a larger scope in his 
operations." 

" He would find it rather hard to get the better of 
xne," said Mayer, smiling grimly. 

^* I have no doubt of it," agreed the Count with a 
readiness which somehow pleased Mayer still less than 
the last speech. 

** I detest the whole lot of those kaftan-wearers," 
he said ill-humoredly, pushing open the gate of the 
woodyard. 

" And yet you can't live among them and not reckon 
with them; they are too penetrating an element for 
that." 

The gate might just as well have remained closed, 
for the grand assault upon the mill did not take place 
after all. Up to the very threshold did the Countess's 
courage bear her^ though with faltering steps. For 
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just one minute she stood, listening with tortured 
nerves to the clash of the machinery, watching with 
horrified eyes the ascent and descent of the murderous- 
looking saws. One glance of alarm did she throw first 
at the cloud of sawdust that filled the air, and then at 
the crisp folds of her slate-blue foulard, and then 
abruptly her heroism left her. Gathering her skirts 
about her, and without having caught sight of so much 
as the crown of Rudolf Mayer's head, she turned and 
literally took to her very high heels. 

** Nothing for it but to trust to the picnic," was her 
inward resume of the situation as she again took place 
beside her husband. " The old people are impossible, 
but the young one must just be risked." 



CHAPTER IX. 

There are various theories concerning the strange 
block of stone known in this part of the lower Car- 
pathians — but fortunately as yet undiscovered by the 
tourist — as the Bubie rock. Too deeply smothered 
in dense forest to be visible from a distance, even 
though crowning a hill top, it surprises the wanderer 
by starting up in his very path before its presence is 
suspected. Stepping out of the leafy shade of the 
beech trees — for, in this region, bordering on the 
plain, the beech has superseded the pine — he finds 
himself suddenly on an open space, of which two 
sides are enclosed by frowning walls of stone, with 
fantastically jagged tops, standing at right angles to 
each other, the other two sides of the square being 
marked by what has apparently once been a moat, 
and the whole bearing a weird resemblance to a 
ruined mediaeval castle. And that this natural for- 
tress has at some period been inhabited is proved by 
the vaulted chambers hewn in the rock and entered 
by narrow door-ways, as well as by the traces of 
niches and steps cut in the sides of the smooth stone. 
The question as to whether holy monks or wicked 
brigands, saints or sinners, once housed here, is a 
question over which the few stray scholars who come 
this way never fail to break their heads. But there 
is a third theory as well — that of the spot having been 

»«4 
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used as a stronghold by the surrounding villagers at 
the time of the Tartar invasions. 

" I like the Tartar theory best," said Rudolf, to 
whom Katinka had been expounding the popular 
beliefs. " It seems to me the most picturesque and 
most probable too. Stunning place to stand a siege 
in!" And he looked round him as critically as 
though the shadow of his future military honours 
were upon him already. 

They were sitting side by side on one of the highest 
peaks of rock, for, thanks to the steps, as well as the 
many natural accidents, there was a great deal of 
climbing to be done at Bubie, but of course only for 
legs of a certain age, for which reason even the Count 
had preferred to remain below, where neither he nor 
the Countess found the time pass nearly so quickly 
as did the two explorers. 

They had begun by examining the vaulted cham- 
bers and threading the narrow passages whose 
lichen-covered walls teemed with suggestions of far- 
off times; and then Katinka, familiar of old with the 
premises, had led Rudolf into the adjoining forest, 
where single rocks, high and narrow, stood about 
like watch towers, but so choked now by the trees 
that even their highest point could discover nothing 
but a sea of leaves. No trace of a path anywhere, 
and no vegetation around the giant feet of the 
beeches, whose thick canopy of leaves shut out each 
ray of sunshine. Nothing but dead beech leaves on 
all sides, beech leaves in every stage of decay, lying 
layer upon layer on each other, undisturbed by the 
winds which could not reach them, and year by year 
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adding to the store of leaf mould. Deep niches and 
caves which must be handy for the bears in winter. 
Winter! The word alone, spoken here, makes one 
shiver. What must winter be here, seeing that sum- 
mer itself cannot temper the feeling of almost painful 
loneliness engendered by the spot ! Not the gleam of 
a flower on the ground, not the hum of a bird's wing 
overhead — no sound but that of one's own steps on 
the leaves of autumn, the only ones that are still crisp 
enough to crackle. 

It was partly to get rid of this strange feeling of 
oppression that Katinka had led the way to what she 
called the chief battlement; from here at least the sky 
was visible, and down there on the grassy space the 
Countess could be seen gently slumbering beside the 
remains of the picnic dinner, while the Count, in the 
shade of the rock, dreamed with open eyes. 

" When I was little," said Katinka, pulling away at 
the fine grass beside her, " I used to build a nest on 
this very point of rock, and then I would sit down in 
it and shut my eyes and suppose myself to be an eagle 
which was hatching its young; and it felt so real that 
I would open my mouth for my husband to come 
and feed me, but somehow he never came. It's a 
mercy, certainly, that I never thought of trying my 
wings. And down in the caves below I have been 
all sorts of things — a bear, and a hermit, and a brig- 
and, and a fugitive murderer, and each felt real at the 
time. Surely you 'understand now what I mean by 
* supposing ' ? " 

" Perfectly. But you never managed to suppose 
yourself a Tartar, I presume? '* 
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" Not a Tartar, but a village maiden whom a Tar- 
tar chief had fallen in love with and wanted to carry 
off, and for whose sake he besieged the fortress. 
From tfen villages around the people had trooped to 
the spot, driving their cattle before them. They had 
dug a well — you can still see the traces of it, that 
deep hole *.n the middle of the square — and thrown 
up a trench, and were prepared to defend their village 
beauty to the last breath — for, of course, I supposed 
myself to be just dazzlingly beautiful." 

" Had you to suppose very hard for that? ** asked 
Rudolf, unable to take his eyes off her face. 

According to the no less practical than pic- 
turesque custom of the country, Katinka had attired 
herself for the excursion in the cool and commodious 
Ruthenian peasant dress; with the loose, embroidered 
shirt, the scarlet apron, and the uncovered brown 
plait crowning her brow, she might have been the 
very village maiden of whom her tale ran. A new 
element of seductiveness revealed by the unusual 
attire, as well as the long hours in her vicinity, were 
beginning to work upon Rudolfs blood. 

But she only shook her head impatiently at the 
interruption. 

*' The struggle lasted for weeks, I tell you, and one 
of the cattle after another was slaughtered for food, 
and the distress increased, and all the time — can you 
imagine what? " 

'' Not in the least." 

" All the time I really wanted to be carried off, for 
I had fallen in love with the Tartar chief, who was only 
a barbarian to other people and not to me; but the 
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stupid villagers would not see it, and my parents said 
they would rather kill me than give me to a heathen; 
and the end was that I stole out of the camp alone 
one night and went straight to the chiefs tent. It 
is true that in the morning the villagers started in 
pursuit, but we were too far by that time, and thus I 
gained my own happiness and also saved the lives of 
my countrymen. Now isn't that as good as a fairy] 
tale?" 

" And did it end like a fairy tale, too? Were you 
happy with your heathen? " 

" Perfectly happy; but he didn't remain a heathen, 
for of course he got baptised for my sake. It always 
was my favourite * supposing ' game. Once when I 
was playing at it I nearly gave old Jurko a fit. I was 
just eloping with my Tartar chief when I ran against 
him in the forest, and gave such a shriek that he 
dropped the provisions he was carrying. For about 
half a minute I quite believed he was one of the 
villagers coming to fetch me back." 

" You must have been awfully fond of your Tartar 
chief," observed Rudolf, with a pang of illogical 
jealousy. 

" Of course I was. Do you think I would have 
abandoned my family and my people and all their 
traditions for somebody I wasn't awfully fond 
of?" 

" And you could do that? " he asked, with a 
strange feeling of suspense. 

She was not looking at him, but in her crouched 
position (for the top of the battlements was not 
exactly luxurious), with her elbows on her knees and 
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her chin in her hands, was gazing away over the 
tree tops. 

" Yes, I think I could do that, if I cared enough; 
though certainly it would take a great deal to make 
me leave Papa. I can't be quite sure yet, because, 
you see, I don't know what that sort of thing really 
feels like when one is not * supposing.' '' 

Rudolf sighed impatiently, and then wondered 
why he had done so. Something urged him to press 
the point, to probe yet closer what part social preju- 
dice played in her judgment. The moment seemed 
propitious, the very dress she wore seemed to bring 
her nearer to him; but she was talking again, of some- 
thing else this time, and his opportunity was lost. 
To Rudolf there was something both entrancing and 
enraging about the unconsciousness of that clear 
child's voice, debating now of indifferent things. 
Since he was suffering — and he had begun darkly to 
understand what he was suffering from — he would 
have liked her to suffer too. To the fierce intoler- 
ance of new-born love it was not enough to see her 
content in his presence. With a word he could have 
troubled her, and knew it, and longed and dreaded 
all at once, to destroy that provoking serenity; and 
yet, in the end, it was the dread that carried the day. 

Meanwhile, down below the Countess had wakened 
from her siesta and had caught sight of the two young 
heads peeping over the edge of the cliff, much like 
those of two eaglets in their eyrie. 

" Good gracious, Stas'! " came from her in a panic, 
" is that the sort of thing you allow? Have you no 
eyes for the danger? *' 
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" Physieal or moral danger? " asked the Count 
coolly, having taken a long look at the couple up 
there. He knew that Katinka's head as well as her 
foot was steady, and had often seen her in more pre- 
carious positions. 

" Both, of course; but principally the physical,'- 
said the Countess, in an access of unconscious can- 
dour, after which it seemed quite natural that she 
should add, " He really is quite presentable." 

The long drive home in the summer twilight was 
one of the most precious bits of the day — to Katinka 
at least, who felt indistinctly that the day had been 
full of precious moments, though what it was exactly 
that had given them their price she could not say. 
With wide, shining eyes she sat very still, gazing at 
the woodland panorama through which she was being 
borne homewards, and wondering all the time to find 
herself so happy. Even in her short memory there 
lived many of these returns from birthday picnics, but 
always there had been upon them the shadow of 
regret for a pleasure that was ended. This time only 
she found herself not looking back, but forwards; 
dimly she understood that there was a new element 
in the world with which she had not hitherto reck- 
oned; it was not as though something were ending, 
but rather beginning. So pleasant was the sort of 
mental trance into which she had fallen that she 
would have liked the homeward drive to last for ever, 
and even when, under the starlight, she alighted at 
the door of Rozinow and heard her father's voice 
saying, "It is past eleven o'clock!" she was con- 
scious of no sense of fatigue nor of any desire for rest 
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She was sitting at the open window with her peas- 
ant dress still undisturbed, and staring out into the 
summer's night as though it were something too 
precious to be parted with yet, when the door softly 
opened. 

" Awake still, Katinka? " said a caressing voice, 
and the Countess glided in in a marvel of a dressing- 
gown. " What, not even undressed? " as she took in 
the situation. " Katinka dreaming by the window! " 
She laughed ever so softly, and yet in a way which 
jarred on Katinka's nerves. " Shall I tell you what 
you are dreaming of, ma cherie? " And, bending 
over her, she whispered something in Katinka's ear. 

"But, Mamma!'* said the girl, springing to her 
feet, as though that gentle whisper had been a sting. 

The Countess's hand was on her shoulder already. 

"Softly, softly, my love! I have not come here 
to scold you — quite the reverse. It was, on the con- 
trary, to tell you that I quite approve of your choice* 
With a little usage of the world, with a little neces- 
sary rubbing off of corners, no one need be ashamed 
to acknowledge him." 

" But I have made no choice! I don't know what 
you are saying! " cried Katinka, facing her mother 
with flaming cheeks. 

" Oh, yes, you do! Of course, one does not admit 
these things in public. A little unconsciousness is 
always the right thing; but we are in private, Katinka 
mine, and after all I am your mother, and surely you 
are not going to pretend to your mother's face that 
Rudolf Mayer is indifferent to you? Come, look me 
in the eyes and say it if you can!" And with her 
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jewelled fingers she took a playful hold of Katinka's 
quivering chin. 

Katinka found herself staring straight into her 
mother's laughing eyes, while in her own there was 
not so much confusion as a sudden, impotent anger 
to be read; then, wrenching herself free, she flung 
back on to her chair, with her face turned again to the 
open window. 

"I knew it!" purred the Countess contentedly; 
" and as for him — well, a baby in arms could see what 
his feelings are. My love, I could not sleep without 
giving you my congratulations. In my opinion — 
which I think is worth something — it is only a ques- 
tion of time." 

Arrived thus far, the Countess seemed suddenly to 
remember her duties to society; obviously it was time 
to put a drag on her enthusiasm. 

** Of course," she said, carefully sobering down her 
tone, " I will not say that this is exactly the sort of 
marriage that your father and I would have chosen 
for you. Probably it will be the first time that a 
daughter of the house of Rutkowski gives her hand 
to a bourgeois, but in the sad state of our fortunes" — 
the speaker sighed elaborately — " we cannot afford 
to be too particular, and, while sacrificing our pride, 
there remains to us the consolation of thinking that 
our fallen name will again be restored to its proper 
place in the eyes of the world." 

Still Katinka said nothing, but sat with her back 
turned straight to her mother and the night air fan- 
ning her hot cheeks. If the Countess had been less 
occupied with her own unctuous speech she must 
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have discovered that the girl was strangely unrespon- 
sive; but as it was, and sleepiness beginning to super- 
vene, she observed nothing calculated to destroy her 
newborn complacency, and having pressed a farewell 
kiss on the forehead of the daughter whose existence 
had only lately assumed its proper importance, she 
presently glided from the room, as agreeably elated 
as she had entered it 

For long after she was alone Katinka did not move; 
it was almost as though she did not know that she 
was alone. It was the same black bank of forest, the 
same heaven full of stars that she had been gazing 
on ten minutes ago, and yet it did not seem the same. 
Everything was changed. That soft, deliciously in- 
definite veil which had lain over everjrthing — even 
between her and her own soul — making the world 
beautiful, and, above all, mysterious, had been 
plucked aside, by a mother's hand indeed, but oh, 
how roughly! Every fibre that was delicate in her 
still quivered at the nakedness of the words that had 
been spoken in that velvet voice. So, then, it was 
not possible to be happy without one's happiness 
being ranged in a category, given a name and 
stamped with a mark, which might bum into your 
flesh or hot as it listed. The gay, the unreasoning 
content of the day was extinguished, and already she 
understood that it could never again revive. For 
the first time in life the thoughts of a woman came to 
shadow the blank ignorance of the child. Those 
hours spent in face of the starry night, while the 
house around slept, and while only at long intervals 
the breeze stirred the pine branches with a sound as 
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of a deep, far-oflf sigh^ were as the hours of such vigils 
as the young warriors of old used to spend before 
receiving the knighthood which was to fit them for 
battle. Whatever man or woman has spent such a 
vigil — and whether destined for happiness or not — 
can never again be quite the same person he has 
been only one day earlier. 

It certainly struck the Countess next morning that 
Katinka was more silent than even a girl freshly in 
love need be, and in especial that there was a new 
touch of seriousness about her which she had not 
observed before, but she supposed it was just " her 
way " of taking things. After all, mothers and 
daughters could not be e;xpected always to take 
things in the same manner. Her attention, however, 
was too pleasantly engrossed by a letter from Wanda 
to let her give much attention to the circumstance. 
Wanda had almost done her cure at Marienbad, and 
was exhorting the elder sister — to whom she had 
grown accustomed to cling — to rejoin her at Ly- 
manow, where she intended to go through an after- 
cure and to get a little enjoyment as well, seeing that 
Lymanow was the fashionable rendezvous at this 
season, as Countess Rutkowska knew well. Small 
wonder that her eyes should begin to kindle as she 
read the sisterly appeal. She had danced at the Ly- 
manow CursuJon ere this, and flirted in its shady 
gardens, and knew that these localities in every way 
came up to what is expected of such things. True, 
she had not meant to make so early a departure, and 
it might have been as well to be at hand in order to 
give a necessary push now and then to the budding 
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love affair on which she built such sanguine hopes; 
but, really, to miss a chance of Lymanow — ^and, after 
all, the matter was well en train; she did not see how 
it could be spoilt now; and, as a result of these re- 
flections, she decided to be off before the end of the 
week. 

But there was a surprise in store for the Countess 
of which she little dreamed. 

Katinka heard the news without any especial re- 
mark, and without its producing any change upon 
her new mood of seriousness and apparently reflec- 
tive silence. It was not until the very day before the 
departure that she came into the room where Ma- 
thilde, under the Countess's directions, was tenderly 
laying the crisp summer toilettes into big dress- 
baskets, and sat down with the expression of a person 
who has not by any means come here by chance. 

So long as Mathilde was in the room it was the 
Countess who monopolised the talk. 

" Do you know what I dreamed of last night? " she 
asked, with a cheerfulness on which the impending 
separation had certainly not thrown a shadow; " that 
woman's bonnet. I knew it would get on my 
nerves." 

It was only yesterday that Frau Mayer, having 
sought instruction in a Manual of Etiquette, had re- 
turned the Countess's call, in a bonnet composed of 
pink crape and lily of the valley, which, appropriate 
though it might have been on a bride of twenty start- 
ing on her honeymoon, had, in its present position, 
narrowly missed giving her hostess a fit; for poor 
Frau Mayer was one of those women who, ever and 
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always, seem to hit — ^as though by inspiration — ^upon 
the wrong thing to wear. 

" Pink crape and lily of the valley ! " the Countess 
was saying, bridling at the recollection. " Can you 
imagine by what laws, except those of unfitness, she 
arrived at this result? '' 

" No, I cannot,'' said Katinka abstractedly, follow- 
ing with her eyes Mathilde, who was leaving the room 
in search of more tissue paper. " But I have some- 
thing else to ask you, Mamma. Will you listen to 
me now? " 

" Anything you desire, my child; I hope it's a new 
hat, for you need one badly." 

" No, it's not that. Mamma," and she sat up 
straight in her chair, and spoke with an obvious effort 
and yet steadily. " It's that I want you to take me 
with you to Lymanow." 

The Countess dropped the bracelet she was just 
laying into its case, and both case and bracelet fell 
with a clatter to the floor; but she was too much 
stunned to think of picking them up. It was Ka- 
tinka, who stooped, and then stood up again, deeply 
flushed in consequence of the stooping. 

" You know that two years ago when you went to 
Aunt Wanda she wanted me to come also," began 
Katinka, speaking rather fast, and before her mother 
had recovered her tongue. ** She has often invited 
me; what is there so astonishing in my accepting her 
invitation at last?" 

By this time the Countess had felt her way to a 
chair and sank heavily into it. 

**Are you mad, child?" was the first thing she 
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found voice to say, staring the while at her daughter 
with eyes that were fairly horrified. 

" On the contrary, I am probably only now becom- 
ing sane, since I want to do what I am told that all 
other girls of my age do — that is, amuse myself." 

" But you never cared for these things? '' said the 
Countess helplessly; ** it was always your beasts and 
your gun. Do you imagine that you will be able 
to do without them? And your father, your poor 
father! " she added pathetically. " Is he to be left 
quite alone?" 

Had she been less agitated she must have seen the 
frown of pain on Katinka's face, and yet the answer 
came readily, though the voice did not seem to be 
her own. 

** It was Papa himself who was saying to me the 
other day that he wondered I could do without balls 
and theatres and all that other girls have. Oh, no! 
he won't be at all astonished. At the time he said 
it the taste had not yet waked up in me, and now it 
has waked up— that is all; and that is why I want to 
go away! " She laughed, but the laugh also did not 
quite belong to her. 

The Countess had now partially recovered her 
senses. 

''Now, Katinka? You want to go away now? 
But this is nonsense, child! Don't you know that 
the object of taking girls to balls and theatres is to 
find them husbands? And what need have you of 
such help since here at your very door you have 
found " 

" Be quiet, Mamma! " said Katinka, turning upon 
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her with blazing eyes and small hands clenched by 
her sides. " I have given you no right to suppose 
anything." 

Nobody was more easily cowed than the Countess 
when boldly faced; it was only against the socially 
insecure that her peculiar form of impudence held 
good. She had never even supposed that Katinka 
could look as she was looking now — in fact, as it 
flashed upon her, she knew nothing whatever about 
Katinka^, and felt at this moment in presence of a 
stranger; while the girl, quick to perceive her ad- 
vantage, followed it up. 

" If you will not take me then I shall write to 
Aunt Wanda, and I know she will let me come, but 
surely it will look strange that you should object to 
having your own daughter with you! " 

" I will think over it,'' murmured the Countess un- 
steadily, just as Mathilde reappeared with the tissue 
paper. 

This turn of affairs was not only incomprehensible, 
but calculated to throw her newly-built air-castles all 
jof a heap. And after she had spoken so encourag- 
ingly to Katinka on the subject too — really the girl 
was mo§t baffling. There was still the hope that the 
Count would refuse his consent; but the Count, when 
informed of Katinka's demand, offered no word of 
objection, though he certainly turned rather pale. 

" And you will actually let her go? " asked the 
Countess. 

" I have no right to retain her. If I had been able 
to preserve to her the fortune which should have been 
hers I naight have felt called upon to interfere with 
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her fate, but this way — no! You know that from the 
first I have given her her liberty of choice." 

The Countess sighed, and half out of necessity, half 
out of innate good-nature, resigned herself. No use 
to wish now that she had given more encouragement 
to those convenient rustic tastes, even at the risk of 
having a country bumpkin for a daughter — the harm 
was evidently done. With Katinka's obvious motive 
she could not help being in complete sympathy; and 
really there would have been no reason to grudge the 
girl a little amusement if only it had been less incon- 
venient to produce this full-grown daughter, whom 
the Countess's friends knew only by hearsay as " my 
little girl." Ciel! How they would grin behind 
their fans ! Well, well ! there was nothing for it but 
to make the best of the situation, a feat which the 
Countess's easy-going nature generally contrived co 
accomplish — and luckily Katinka was no daughter to 
be ashamed of. She would certainly dress up well, 
and at the mere thought the mother's spirit began to 
lose itself in visions of the daughter's future ball 
dresses. Whatever consolation there was to be ex- 
tracted from the situation lay that way. 

To Katinka the Count said nothing regarding her 
sudden resolution; in fact, during the twenty-four 
hours preceding the unexpected departure very little 
of any sort was said between father and daughter; 
they seemed to have come to a tacit understanding 
not only that the subject was not to be discussed, but 
also that tete-a-tetes were to be avoided. And yet, 
though he asked no questions — ^with his lips, at any 
rate — Katinka, even without looking his way, could 
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feel his questioning eyes upon her, and the more dis- 
tinctly she felt them the greater trouble did she take 
to appear entirely at her ease, and full of the pleasure 
in store for her at Lymanow. 

But in the very last moment when, with the car- 
riage standing at the door, he took her into his arms 
a word forced its way to his lips. 

" What is it you are running away from, Katinka? " 
he asked, stroking back her hair as he looked deep 
into her eyes. " For you know you are running 
away." 

" Not from you. Papa," she said, with one of those 
quivering smiles that are so near akin to tears; and 
then, warned by the stinging pain in her eyelids, she 
kissed him once, breathlessly and vehemently, and 
was down the steps and in the carriage before he 
could speak again. 

" Perhaps it is better so," said the Count to him- 
self, as he stood alone on the veranda watching the 
vehicle being slowly swallowed up in the shadows of 
the forest — " but God preserve her! " And to his 
astonishment he perceived that his hands were folded, 
for during the last two years he had not only learnt 
how to prune roses, he had actually learnt how to say 
his prayers — another thing which the forest had 
taught him. 

He stood until the wheels could no longer be heard, 
and then turned back into the empty house — a her- 
mit now, in very deed. 



CHAPTER X. 

Sunday was the one day on which Herr Mayer had 
leisure for enjoying the splendours of his palace, but 
the odd thing was that he had not yet found out the 
way of doing so. While planning the countless con- 
trivances which were to help towards its triumph, how 
devouring had been the impatience with which he 
looked forward to its completion! But now that the 
crowning moment had come he was beginning to make 
the discovery that it was the contriving and planning 
itself which had been the pleasure, and that the accom- 
plished fact had not one-half the charm which the an- 
ticipation possessed. Not that his self-confidence was 
of a nature to be crushed by its surroundings, like that 
of his simple-minded wife, but only that they did not 
suit his habits, and consequently acted depressingly on 
his nervous system. 

But he had more than one cause for depression. As 
he sat to-day in his large, empty-looking study, on a 
stamped leather chair which was more costly than com- 
fortable, he was for a wonder occupied only in think- 
ing, and exclusively on unpleasant subjects. In the 
first place there was his health, about which he was 
accustomed to take periodical fits of depression, which, 
however, far from diminishing his capacity for work, 
seemed only to give it a more feverish activity. Then 
there was August Braun> who had lately again been 
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showing signs of coquetting with the Stock Exchange, 
and who had required a more than usually energetic 
protest from his partner to keep him in order. And 
there was something else, nearer and more pressing, 
and that was Rudolf. Since the day of that unfortu- 
nate picnic the boy was visibly transformed, very much 
for the worse, of course, in the eyes of a father who 
himself had never taken time to fall in love. If he 
were not to become a prey to these aristocrats it was 
high time to act, for that the whole family of Rut- 
kowski were plotting the millionaire's capture had of 
course been clear to Herr Mayer from the first. But 
they should not succeed — no! by the God who pro- 
tected honest labour they should not ! Was it for this 
that he had painfully climbed, step by step, to his pres- 
ent height — ^that a man who had never so much as lifted 
a weight should enjoy the fruits of so much cruel toil — 
that three titled paupers should pocket his money, 
while he pocketed their politely- veiled affronts? At 
the mere vision he felt his palpitations coming on 
again, as they were apt to do under mental excitement. 
As though stung by some venomous insect he started 
from the stamped leather chair and staggered to the 
open window, gasping for air. Why, it was this very 
danger he had been guarding against ever since he 
reached prosperity, the very bete noir of his waking 
dreams. But it should not be ! Never ! Never ! It 
was not possible that he should have a son so untrue to 
his father's principles. And with shaking lips that 
had lost their colour, and the damp of a nervous panic 
beginning to appear on his forehead, he added just 
above his breath : " Better have no son than that ! " 
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He had taken hold of the window embrasure to 
steady himself as he spoke, and kept hold of it until the 
nervous seizure was past For a few minutes he still 
remained there, exhausted, but already calmer. His 
lips did not move again, but as he stood thus looking 
out over the elaborately-planned garden which sur- 
rounded his palace, a silent vow was being registered 
deep down in his heart 

He felt much better when that was done, and going 
back quietly to his chair measured out the usual dose 
of soothing drops, resuming his reflections the while. 
The best thing to do, obviously, was to seize this pre- 
text of the military service. It would be hard on the 
mill, and it would be hard too on himself — ^although 
he preferred not to dwell upon that side of the ques- 
tion — ^but at least it would get the boy out of the dan- 
gerous neighbourhood for a year — for it was for the 
one-year system that, after a tough mental struggle, 
Herr Mayer had decided — ^and at Rudolf's age a year 
is a long time. The selection of the species of arms 
had likewise required thought. His mother had 
pleaded for the cavalry, on the score of its being useful 
to Rudolf to be a good horseman, seeing that many 
parts of the estate were only to be reached on' horse- 
back; but the idea had been short-lived. An hour 
spent lately in a railway carriage, and the nature of the 
conversation between two lancer lieutenants, his trav- 
elling companions, had sufficed to crush that plan in 
the germ. Not in the course of his whole busy life had 
Herr Mayer heard so much about ballet dancers and 
racehorses as he did within that one hour. As he de- 
scended at his station he felt quite certain that his hair 
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was standing straight on end, and only wondered that 
people did not stare at him more. 

The artillery was finally selected as being, on the 
whole, the most business-like branch of the service, and 
one in which technical knowledge could be improved, 
and if Herr Mayer was now sitting unoccupied, it was 
partly because he expected the pest to bring him a reply 
to the letter of inquiry he had sent to a military ac- 
quaintance asking for information as to the necessary 
steps to be taken. 

When the post presently came it did not bring the 
letter, but it brought another and much more astonish- 
ing missive. 

A large business connection naturally entails a large 
and miscellaneous correspondence, and yet Herr Mayer 
could not immediately explain to himself the presence 
of this very elegant envelope, marked with a mono- 
gram and coronet, in his post-bag. He opened it and 
looked for the signature — " Moralski '' — why, that 
was the name of no less a personage than the Governor 
of Galicia, of whom, indeed, Herr Mayer had once had 
an audience touching the concession for his saw-mill> 
but who, except for that passing glimpse, was to him 
a complete stranger. What could the Governor pos- 
sibly have to say to him ? 

What the Governor had to say was simple enough. 
He began by claiming acquaintance with Herr Mayer 
(whose name his secretary had fortunately been able 
to hunt up in the list of audiences) on the ground of 
that one meeting, and he went on to mention that his 
Royal Highness the charming and affable Prince of 
'Anthal Hessingen had lately honoured him by being 
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his guest. "What have I to do with his guests?" 
Herr Mayer interpolated at this point; but the next 
phrase enlightened him. It seemed that his Royal 
Highness was not only charming and affable, but also 
a devoted sportsman, and with an especial faiblesse for 
6tag-stalking; while all the world knew that nowhere 
in Galicia were such magnificent stags to be found as 
on the Zanek estate. 

(" Surely that ought to be clear enough," his Excel- 
lency had said to his secretary as he framed the epistle, 
to which the secretary had replied with a shrug of his 
elegant shoulders, " He's got a German skull, your Ex- 
cellency; better speak plainer! ") 

In years gone by, it then appeared, his Royal High- 
ness had not infrequently spent delightful days among 
the mountains — in the shooting season, of course; but, 
being unacquainted with the present possessor of 
Zanek, he naturally felt a delicacy about pressing his 
wishes. In short, the Governor had every reason to 
suppose that an invitation from Herr Mayer would be 
extremely welcome to his Royal Highness, who was 
at present recruiting his health at Lymanow, where he 
intended to remain until the season began. 

By the time Herr Mayer had finished reading he was 
dark-red in the face, but whether from indignation, 
exultation, or pure astonishment he could not say. At 
any rate, the news would not bear keeping. With the 
open paper in his hand he ran straight to his wife. 

" Read that ! " he said, throwing it down before her. 

She obeyed, and, having done so, the coroneted let- 
ter sank on to her lap, and husband and wife looked 
at each other in unspeakable agitation. 
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" Of course I shall do nothing of the sort ! '* said 
Herr Mayer, before she had found her voice. " What 
want have I of Royal Highnesses coming and patron- 
ising me here ? As if I had time to dance attendance 
on princes ! " 

" But the Governor, Josef ? Would it be prudent to 
disoblige the Governor? Is it not on him that you 
count for obtaining the new railway ? " 

" Bother the Governor ! " said Herr Mayer, with all 
the more bluster as he did not really mean it. There 
was no doubt of the importance of the Governor to 
Herr Mayer; and to find this important personage, 
whose smiles were so eagerly courted by all Galicia, 
addressing him in terms so amiable, not to say flatter- 
ing, was enough to flurry even a democratic soul. It 
was one of the moments in which the social impor- 
tance to which he had climbed revealed itself with a 
distinctness which astonished himself. It seemed, 
then, that he, Josef Mayer, held in his hand a favour 
which a Royal Highness coveted and did not disdain 
to beg for. What delight to let him beg in vain! 
Yes, but the Governor 

The latest mental struggle was how fairly inaugu- 
rated, but it had been unequal from the first, and ended, 
as it was bound to do, in an affirmative answer being 
decided on. 

This point once fixed, agitation took another form 
— for Frau Mayer, at least. Terrified though she had 
been at the idea of refusing anything to a Royal High- 
ness, she was, if possible, more terrified at the prospect 
of having to face him in the flesh. 
** He will sleep in the best bedroom, of 'course, and, 
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oh, dear! I wonder what those sort of people eat? I 
shall not be able to manage alone, I fear, and a cook 
from Lemberg will cost a great deal." 

" Let it cost what it likes ! " said Herr Mayer reck- 
lessly. " If the thing is done at all it must be done 
properly. It is something to have a house like this to 
receive him in," and the master of Zanek threw a satis- 
fied glance around him. 

" But it is not the house alone, Josef; there are all 
sorts of rules to be observed about princes; I read a 
whole lot of them somewhere once, and it wouldn't do 
to make mistakes. Oh, Josef, whom could we ask ? " 
And after a moment's anxious reflection she somewhat 
fearfully suggested, " The Count ? He is sure to 
know." 

Herr Mayer had already thought of the Count — 
much against the grain certainly, but really there 
seemed to be no help for it. Without some friendly 
hints he did not feel quite sure even of his reply. 
Might there not be rules for answering a Governor's 
letter of which he knew nothing? Whom else in this 
wilderness should he consult on a question of etiquette? 
And the Count, besides knowing, also had the advan-t 
tage of not being a fool, as Herr Mayer had ere this 
grudgingly admitted to himself. 

That same day saw him on the way to Rozinow, 
all thoughts of his health having been thrust aside by 
the necessity for action. 

" But, for goodness' sake, keep out of the way of 
that dreadful wolf," had been Frau Mayer's parting 
injunction to her husband. Personally she had not 
yet recovered from the impressions of her own visit to 
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the forest hermitage, which had seemed to her to be 
divided between live animals and stuffed ones, and the 
worst was that these latter were so well stuffed that it 
was difficult to distinguish them from their flesh-and- 
blood comrades. She would not easily forget the start 
she got when meeting a stork round a corner, nor the 
shock received by her nerves — -quite as severe probably 
as that which the pink crape bonnet had occasioned the 
Countess — when having placed her feet on what she 
fancied to be a footstool, the thing moved under her 
and revealed itself as a live animal, which with increas- 
ing horror she recognised as a wolf, though a tame 
one, as she was assured. Just a minute before she had 
been shown a stuffed fox curled up in exactly this same 
manner, and seeing another similar object, and sup- 
posing that this was the usual pattern for footstools in 
the establishment, had been deceived by the likeness. 

The Count had just risen from his solitary meal 
when the visitor drove up. It was in his smoking- 
room that he found Herr Mayer standing in the middle 
of the floor, and inimically mastering the family por- 
traits on the wall, as though each of these wearers of 
jewelled belts and emblazoned buckles had done him a 
personal affront. Was not the cast of features in al- 
most all the same as in the Count himself, and had 
they not all that especial sort of long-fingered white 
hand which always acted as an irritant on Herr 
Mayer's nerves? 

As his host entered Mayer cast an apprehensive 
glance past him at the door, but was relieved to see no 
petticoat in the wake. 

.What the Count said at the conclusion of the tale 
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his visitor unfolded was not at all what Herr Mayer 
had expected him to say. 

"Will you accept my sincere condolences? I am 
extremely sorry for you." 

Herr Mayer looked at him suspiciously. 

"What about?" 

" Why, about this most inopportune demand. To 
a man of your principles I can well understand how 
painful must be the appearance of truckling to a class 
which in your heart you despise." 

" I am not dreaming of truckling to it; all I want tp 
do is to keep the Governor in good humour on account 
of the new railroad." 

" Exactly — and that's why I only spoke of appear- 
ances; but you will never get the public mind to split 
the difference." 

Mayer shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

" What would you have me do ? In the interests of 
the business " 

" Of course — ^and I would have you do nothing; I 
was only reflecting on the inconveniences which are 
occasionally attached to the position of millionaire. I 
fancy it won't be the last you will discover. Take my 
word for it, Herr Mayer, you will not be able to do it."; 

" Not be able to do what? " 

" To remain a workman, and only a workman, in 
spite of your millions. Nothing is so difficult to escape 
as an atmosphere." 

. But Herr Mayer was too much preoccupied to be 
ready for abstract discussions to-day. 

" Leave that to me," he said, with a self-confident 
smile. "That is not what I came to talk about» 
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What I wanted to know is what your habits and cus- 
toms are regarding Royal princes. Will he expect to 
find the town decorated, and shall I have to wear a tail- 
coat all the time he is here? And my wife wants to 
know what he will want to eat, and whether he will 
like a feather bed to sleep on ? " 

*' Tell your wife not to exercise her mind unduly," 
said the Count with all the gravity at his command. 
" So long as the game is plentiful the Prince of Anthal 
is not likely even to notice what he eats, scarcely ev^i 
whether he eats — and as for the feather bed, I take the 
responsibility of affirming that a layer of dry moss in 
a shelter-hut — ^provided the hut is within hearing of a 
stag's bellow — ^will be a far more welcome couch for 
him than the most luxurious mattress you could offer." 

" Dry moss — in a shelter-hut? " gasped Herr Mayer. 
" Can it be possible that that is the sort of thing that 
princes " 

" Under some circumstances, why not? But whence 
this astonishment, Herr Mayer? I think I have heard 
you say that the diflference between princes and peas- 
ants exists only in their imaginations. A prince can 
sleep as soundly on moss as a workman — in fact, I 
have seen this one do so." 

" You know him ? " asked Herr Mayer, unaccount- 
ably disappointed. 

" We have shot together," said the other, which re- 
minded Herr Mayer of the passage in the Governor's 
letter touching the Prince's previous excursions here, 
at the time, of course, when the Count had been the 
host. All at once it struck him as strange that the 
Count should be able to speak so calmly of this new 
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visit under, for him, such painfully altered circum- 
stances. With this wonder in his mind he looked at 
his host with a certain new curiosity, and with that 
tinge of awe which any achievement of which v/e know 
ourselves to be incapable is apt to inspire us with. 
This same thought kept him silent while the Count 
politely doled out the information required. But while 
lending one ear this way he was bending the other to- 
wards the door through which he dreaded each moment 
to see " that girl *' enter. The thought of having to 
be at least scrimply polite to the person who was plot- 
ting to rob him of his son was one which prevented 
him from profiting so much as was desirable from the 
instructions received. 

" At any rate you will not be as hard up for room 
as I used to be for my shooting guests," the Count was 
sayingv when quite suddenly Herr Mayer remembered, 
something. 

" My guests — ^to be sure f Only yesterday I was 
offered a large supply of smoked trout, and when I 
said I had no use for such a quantity, the Jew— of 
course, it was a Jew — said it would be just the right 
thing for my guests. I told the fellow that I was ex- 
pecting no guests, and here they are actually coming; 
what a strange coincidence ! " 

" No coincidence at all, but a very simple result of 
previous information." 

Herr Mayer stared. " Previous information ? 
That's too stiff for me. By what possible combina- 
tion of circumstances could the dirty fellow know the 
contents of the Governor's letter before I knew it 
myself?" 
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" I can't tell you how; I only know that that dirty 
fellow is not an individual, but a mesh in a human net, 
and that there are meshes in Lemberg as well as in 
Zanek, and never out of touch with each other for long. 
In the moment that a question of interest, or danger, 
or profit arises — even if only the profit to be made on 
five pounds of smoked trout — the net begins to work — 
but as to how it works you must not ask me, or any- 
thing but a Jew, and from him, of course, you will 
learn nothing/' 

" Then you would have me believe that I am living 
among a nation of detectives ? " 

'* That's not a bad way of putting it. By this day 
next year you'll have found out more about them than 
you know now, depend upon that." 

" I've found out one thing about them already," said 
Mayer more hotly. " I don't know whether they are 
detectives or not, but I am certain that they are scoun- 
drels. Do you know what it was that that white- faced 
creature who accosted me on the road wanted of me? 
A piece of villainy, nothing more." 

Whereupon Herr Mayer proceeded to give his host 
an indignantly animated account of the interview with 
Laib Apfelgriin. Apfelgriin, it seemed, had arrived 
with an elaborately-worked-out plan, whose object was 
the hoodwinking of the Government in the matter of 
woodfelling. Laib Apfelgriin knew as well as any- 
body else that the strict laws concerning the felling of 
forests, which the old system of devastation had ren- 
dered necessary, were often a subject of much vexa- 
tion to enterprising proprietors, seeing that they could 
not cut down as much as a quarter of an acre of their 
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own woods without the authority of the Government 
Conjmissioner. By dint of diligent search Laib Apfd- 
griin had found a Commissioner who was venal; with 
his help it would be an easy matter for Herr Mayer to 
cut down several miles of forest which, according to 
the code of rotation, would not be due for another five 
years — a course which meant an immediate and con- 
siderable profit. That the Commissioner should not 
be the only person to be rewarded for his services on 
this occasion was an inference so obvious as to require 
no pointing out. 

" He was simply inviting me to cheat the Govern- 
ment ! " cried Mayer, whose feelings had by this time 
forced him out of his chair. " Is it not infamous ? " 

" Infamous perhaps, but not in the least astonishing. 
You did not suppose, did you, that Laib Apfelgriin 
was coming to offer you eggs for sale, or to propose to 
you some equally harmless transaction ? He wouldn't 
be Laib Apfelgriin if he wasted his time over things 
like that. I wager now that he was boundlessly aston- 
ished at your refusal ? '* 

" So much astonished that I don't think he believed 
I meant it until he found himself in the passage out- 
side, with the door slammed in his face; and although 
I kicked him — actually kicked him — would you believe 
that he came creeping back as bland as ever, to entreat 
me to reconsider the matter? " 

" Easily," said the Count, laughing. *' I should have 
found it much harder to believe that he had taken one 
telling. I know that Apfelgriin lot. Laib had an 
elder brother once upon a time, but he went to Vienna 
to study medicine^ almost as a boy, and seems to have 
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vanished into thin air. I always think it >yas a merci- 
ful dispensation for Zanek; one Apfelgriin is quite as 
much as the size of the place can stand." 

" It is not Apfelgriin alone," said Herr Mayer, as he 
relieved his feelings by pacing the room, " they are all 
made of the same wood. That tavern-keeper — Chaim 
Mendeles, they call him — has been at me too with a 
proposition for watering the vodki for my workmen; 
they are always coming out with some new plan, and 
each plan is a villainy. I'm quite tired of explaining 
that I'm not a thief, that I prefer straight paths to 
crooked, and that honest work is the only thing to 
which I look for an increase of fortune. What are 
you laughing at?" 

" Only that I can't help thinking how deeply you 
must have sunk in their estimation. You could not 
have chosen a shorter road to their contempt than the 
one you have taken. If I know anything of them they 
will have hailed you as a genius, but by this time I 
shouldn't be astonished if they put you down as a fool." 

" They may put me down as what they like so long 
as they keep out of my way." 

" They won't do that, just as little as you will be 
able to keep out of theirs. They, too are an atmos- 
phere, and you can't keep out of the way of an atmos- 
phere "so long as you have to live in it. At any rate, 
no one has ever succeeded in doing so yet." 

" Well, then, I mean to succeed ! " said Herr Mayer, 
standing still in front of the Count, his square figure 
drawn up to its fullest height, his small, unquiet eyes 
blazing with resolution. " It is by my own strength 
that I have risen, and it is by my own strength that I 
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mean to stand, without the help either of Jews or any 
other sort of mortals." 

" Really he is almost rather grand," said the Count 
to himself as he leisurely contemplated the insignificant 
figure before him, which in moments like this, when it 
so visibly quivered with energy, ceased to be insignifi- 
cant. 

When, a quarter of an hour later, the two men were 
standing on the veranda, Mayer threw a last apprehen- 
sive glance around and, still seeing no signs of the 
dreaded petticoat, began to feel slightly puzzled. He 
was about to ask a question, when the Count ex- 
claimed : 

" Ah, Janek at last ! I thought he was never going 
to get back from Sewna," and Mayer, turning, saw a 
vehicle, empty except for the driver, slowly emerging 
from the forest. 

" Has the Countess left already ? " 

" My wife and daughter left for Lymanow yester- 
day," said the Count, looking towards the returning 
carriage. 

" Your wife — and daughter ? " repeated Mayer, 
stopping short in the act of putting on his hat. " Is 
that what you said ? " 

" Exactly." 
. " And when is she coming back — ^your daughter, I 
mean ? " 

" When she begins to find the world dull, I suppose, 
which at her age is not likely to happen in a hurry." 

Herr Mayer never was any good at concealing his 
emotions, whether disagreeable or otherwise, and if he 
did not now smile broadly in the Count's face it was 
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only because he took the simple precaution of turning* 
away. But he was perplexed, too, as well as elated; as 
perplexed as the Countess herself had been at this turn 
of affairs. What this new move might portend he 
could not guess, but knew only that for him it implied 
at the very least a respite. 

" No hurry about Rudolf now,'* he chuckled to him- 
self as he drove homewards. **I fancy the army can 
spare him for a little bit longer." 



CHAPTER XI. 

One of the first things Frau Mayer did after her 
husband's return from Rozinow was to write to Lem- 
berg for a French dictionarj^ for among the many 
strange pieces of information he had brought back 
with him was the report that the Pnnce preferred 
speaking French to German. When the dictionary 
arrived Frau Mayer began to spend several hours 
daily in its company, behind locked doors, how- 
ever, for fear of unnecessarily irritating her spouse. 
But the preference for French was nothing compared 
to that startling assertion about the moss; from the 
moment that Frau Mayer heard of this she began to 
lose a little of her respect for the Prince, and even to 
doubt whether he could be a real Prince, after all; 
certainly he could not be so genuine an article as the 
world-famed Princess who had felt a pea through 
ten feather-beds.* 

The interval between the Governor's letter and the 
opening of the stag season scarcely sufficed for the 
preparations which Herr Mayer had resolved upon, 
and the principal of which was the construction of a 
series of new paths destined to facilitate to the royal 
sportsman the approach to the best tracts of stag 
forest. 

" Though my name is only Mayer he shall see that 
I can afford to do a thing better than all the genera- 
tions of Count Rutkowskis could ever do it," he ex- 
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plained to his wife, who had ventured to bemoan the 
expense, and perhaps in order to justify himself in his 
own eyes, for there were moments when he angrily 
felt aware that something within him was flattered 
by the thought of the royal guest. 

When the Prince of Anthal Hessingen arrived, he 
was as unlike as possible to Herr Mayer's vision of 
him; in fact, if he had not held positive proof he could 
never have succeeded in believing that this pleasant- 
spoken and agreeable-mannered person, who was 
neither tall nor short, neither young nor old, neither 
dark nor fair, neither handsome nor plain-faced, who 
was in fact not striking in any particular, was a Royal 
Highness. In truth, he was no more than a Royal 
Highness on paper, being one of that category of 
fanatics in whom .their peculiar form of fanaticism 
effaces all other characteristics. He was, indeed, not 
a man, but a sportsman; shooting was to him not a 
pastime, but the one serious business* of his 'life; the 
year was to him not divided as for other people into 
four seasons, but only into two — the sporting season 
and the non-sporting season — and during the latter 
he did not live, but only vegetated. Not only his 
everyday life, but the universe, was for him steeped in 
the colours of his passion, and even such scholarly 
acquirements as history and geography could not 
escape the infection. Asia was to him not the cradle 
of the human race, but the home of tiger and leopard ; 
Africa was to him not what Africa is to other people, 
but a country where lions can be hunted and giraffes 
stalked; if a new continent were to be discovered it 
.would doubtless interest him, but only because of the 
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possibility of its containing some new sort of animal, 
to be pursued in some, possibly, new manner, while 
the Middle Ages, instead of being the age of chivalry, 
was simply a period when bears were speared and in 
which the falcon reigned supreme. It is not many 
people beyond Royal Highnesses who can indulge 
their passion to the point of a mania; and when a 
Royal Highness does so, and despite the quaint effect 
produced upon the average looker-on, it augurs not 
unfavourably for his intellect, by showing that the 
inanities of court life do not suffice for his happiness, 
and that something beyond the fact of being a Royal 
Highness is wanted to give him an interest in life — 
and to poor Royal Highnesses the choice of such in- 
terests is, the Lord knows, limited enough. 

Baron Briinheim, the adjutant in attendance on the 
Prince, was a sportsman, too — for the Prince could 
have no use for any but a sportsmanlike adjutant — > 
but of quite another type. It was easy to see at a 
glance that the advantageous presentment of a very 
good-looking person was the chief interest in life 
here; and if he had embraced his present role it was 
probably more because the variety of costume en- 
tailed by a variety of sport presented such brilliant 
opportunities in this direction than because of any 
thirsting after the blood of chamois or black-cock. 
When one has a lithe, well-proportioned figure and a 
wonderful yellow moustache, the chance of varying 
the monotony of a German uniform by the grey-and- 
green of a Tyrolese shooting suit, or occasionally by 
a tropical sun helmet and the becoming looseness of 
a linen costume, is not a thing to be despised. 
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The worst of Frau Mayer's ordeal, though acute, 
was brief; for after one evening spent by her on the 
needles of uncertainty and diffidence, and, according 
to her favourite tactics, in almost dead silence, the 
Prince insisted on flying straight to the mountains. 
The distance between him and the stags was too great 
here to satisfy him; he would sleep anywhere — ^in a 
forester's house, a shelter-hut, in the open forest, if 
need be, so long as he were sure of his game; and 
next day, accordingly, he had departed, to Frau 
Mayer's mingled disappointment and relief. There 
was nothing for it now but to give orders about the 
moss, and to see that the layer was made as thick as 
possible, a good deal thicker of course than that for 
Baron Briinheim, for, in defect of other ways of 
showing an appreciation of rank, the difference be- 
tween five inches and ten inches of dried moss may 
be made to serve a purpose. 

The Governor's report as to the affability of the 
Prince had been fully justified by the experiences of 
that first evening, and yet he gave his host a cruel 
thrust by pleasantly remarking, just before he retired 
to rest, that he supposed Herr Mayer would have no 
objection to Count Rutkowski joining the shooting 
party. 

" We have passed many delightful days side by 
side," he remarked, with his melting smile, ** and to 
me the pleasure of the next week will be enhanced 
by his company; it does one good to see a man shoot 
as straight as he does. You do not shoot yourself, 
I think, Herr Mayer? " added the Prince as an after- 
thought, and with a glance which in some undefinable' 
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sort of way seemed to say: " You don't look like it, 
anyway." 

" No/' said Mayer, in a choked voice. 

" Nor your son? " 

" Nor my son." 

" Then the Count can be of the party, can he 
not? " 

The mere rudiments of hospitality made it impossi- 
ble for Herr Mayer to do anything but signify his ac- 
quiescence. But this was not the end of the shock, 
for, when something was said about sending a mes- 
sage to the Count, the Prince explained that, in reli- 
ance on his host's amiability, he had taken the liberty 
of giving notice to the Count already. In other 
words — as Mayer, with much inward grinding of 
• teeth recognised — the Prince had arranged the whole 
matter without thinking a reference to him necessary, 
and in the most charmingly impudent royal fashion. 

His duties as host seemed further to demand of 
him that he should accompany his guest to the place 
of rendezvous, where the foresters told off for the 
sportsmen's attendance were to be assembled; and 
here, having satisfied himself that all arrangements 
were in order, he had the mixed pleasure of seeing 
the Prince going off, hand in hand, so to say, with the 
Count, a sight for which the profuse compliments on 
the success of his arrangements could not quite com- 
pensate. 

Since then he had not again seen his illustrious 
guest, though a whole string of messengers and 
bearers of provisions kept up the communication be- 
tween Zanek and the mountains. Even although 
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cheated of the appreciation due to her feather-beds, 
there remained to Frau Mayer the consolation of 
hoping for appreciation for the excellent pies and 
wonderful pasties which she spent these exciting days 
in concocting, and, although perspiring a good deal 
over it, these hot drops distilled by the glow of the 
kitchen fire were far more pleasantly shed than the 
cold sweat of fear which that first awful evening had 
cost her. 

To Rudolf, too, there was no denying that the 
removal of the Prince brought relief of a peculiar 
kind. Ever since he had known Count Rutkowski 
he had been aware of watching his father uneasily in 
public, of secretly wishing that he would not help 
himself to salt with his knife, and nervously wonder- 
ing whether he was going to blow his nose. To- 
night at supper he had thought he saw the Prince's 
eyes fixed curiously on Herr Mayer's cuffs, which 
certainly might have been more spotless, and had 
gone to bed in a rage, partly with the Prince and 
partly with himself. The thought that he would yet 
live to be ashamed of his parents was an almost terri- 
ble one to his loyal and still rather naive filial heart. 

The reports brought back by the messengers were 
all that could be desired. - Two fine stags had fallen 
on the very, first day, and by good luck the Prince's 
stag counted more points than that allotted to the 
Count's gun, which, of course, mightily increased the 
Royal good humour. Everything was going as 
smoothly as possible. That the Prince was enjoying 
him.self vastly there could be no manner of doubt, 
ftnd that the Count was likewise enjoying himself 
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Herr Mayer as little doubted, although unable to 
appreciate the fact in the same manner. 

And it was true that the Count had been enjoying 
himself, although not for long, for it was only with his 
gun in his hand that he discovered how much less of 
a sportsman he was than two years ago. After two 
or three nights spent in shelter-huts he laughingly 
assured the Prince that he was getting too old for this 
sort of thing, and contentedly retired to Rozinow 
with the fine pair of antlers that had fallen to his share. 
Since then he had spent his days and evenings alone, 
but none had appeared quite so solitary as a certain 
evening close to the end of the Prince's stay. Per- 
haps it was the brilliancy of the niglit which inclined 
the hermit to melancholy, for, contrary to sunlight, 
moonlight fosters depression in proportion as it 
shines more supreme. The valley had been full of 
mist all day — one of those first white mists which 
herald the autumn, and, strangely enough, what the 
sun had not succeeded in doing the moon had accom- 
plished, by dispersing the filmy clouds and taking 
possession of the world. And full possession she had 
taken; even in this secluded valley every corner 
seemed to belong to her; the green bottom of the 
glade shone white under the white light, and the 
single shafts that reached the forest floor might have 
been sheets and staves and rods of soHd silver. Even 
at the windows it looked in, and found the Count 
thoughtfully pacing the room and wondering 
whether the post would bring him a letter from Ly- 
manow next day. He had not got more than 
occasional and rather scrappy lines from there, and 
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even those had dropped off lately, and, unsatisfac- 
tory though they had been, he was beginning to dis- 
cover that the want of them was less satisfactory 
still. 

Who would have thought it of Katinka? That 
she should be enjoying herself to the point of neglect- 
ing correspondence was not to be wondered at; but 
her affection for her father had seemed to be real, 
and, at any rate, she knew that what he felt was real 
and that this sudden estrangement smacked of 
cruelty. He could only suppose — and to suppose 
this he required to be in his most pessimistic mood — 
that she was her mother's daughter, and that, like her 
mother, she had found her element, and presently, no 
doubt, he would receive the announcement of her 
engagement to one of the many brilliant t>artis who 
were sure to be loose about Lymanow. Well, was 
not that as it ought to be? The long-fingered, stern- 
looking ancestors on the wall seemed to nod their 
approval of the idea. Certainly it was exactly as they 
considered it should be. At certain moments in the 
summer, just before the picnic, for instance, and just 
after it, these same ancestors had to the Count's half- 
guilty fancy worn a disapproving expression. Very 
likely it had been foolish of him to allow the picnic 
at all under the circumstances, to the dangers of 
which he had seen too much of human nature to be ' 
blind for a moment; but active interference with fate 
had never been his peculiarity, and the more his views 
of life broadened the less did he incline to such a 
course; or was it perhaps the streak of fatalism in his 
race which was at work here? And after all there 
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had been no harm done, It seemed, and everybody 
was going to be satisfied, even the ancestors on the 
wall, from whose canvas foreheads surely several 
folds of care had lately disappeared. It was some- 
thing, certainly, to escape the mental conflicts which 
he thought he saw approaching — for even for a half- 
philosopher, as the Count knew himself to be, it was 
not an easy thing that he had fancied was going to 
be asked of him — and yet, if the child's happiness had 
been involved — but by good luck it did not seem to 
be involved, a reflection which surely ought to have 
helped to raise the Count's spirits as he paced the 
room, he alone awake in the silent house. 

All at once he stood still, with his head at an angle 
that showed he was listening. The sound was far off 
yet, but that dull, yet mighty, voice echoing from the 
hillside was one he knew. It had been in his ears 
lately; it was something that belonged to the season 
and to the place, for weeks had passed now since the 
miles of pine forest around had become the theatre 
of the fierce challenges and bloody combats of the 
love-sick stags. Would this one come nearer? Im- 
possible not to listen with straining ear, impossible 
for the heart of a man who had once been a sports- 
man not to beat faster as, after every pause, the 
challenging call rung out nearer at hand. Old in- 
stincts never die other than a lingering death, even 
if they die entirely, and there are moments of supreme 
sporting fever at which men act automatically, with- 
out any conscious effort of will. Thus the Count 
never quite remembered how it was that he came to 
find himself standing, on the veranda with his loaded 
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gun in his hand, straining his eyes in the direction of 
the forest. The glade lay before him almost as clear 
as day — though it was a different sort of clearness — 
and at this moment silent. But he had not stood for 
long when a shiver of excitement ran over him, for 
the bellowing had rung out again, close by this time, 
and a moment later a stag, whom the mysterious 
light probably magnified to something beyond its 
real stature, stepped out from the shadow, and, 
stretching its royal neck, blind with passion, heedless 
of danger, once more filled the valley with its hoarse 
roar, while from the hillside opposite, like the shadow 
of this voice, came back another, the distant reply to 
the battle challenge. In the universal clearness even 
the points of the antlers could be counted by eyes 
used to such reckonings. 

" Ten steps nearer and I can risk it," said the 
Count to himself as he softly cocked his gun, and in 
the interval that followed he found time to chuckle 
over the idea of what a story this would be to tell a 
sportsman — a stag shot from off one's own veranda! 
And the fabulous-sounding thing seemed likely to 
come true, for the furious lover moved forward once 
more, bent apparently on rushing on his own destruc- 
tion; but when he stood still this time it was with 
another abrupter movement, and instead of putting 
forward his head he turned it sharply and appeared 
to be sniffing the air. The Count's gun was at his 
shoulder when, with a plunge, the beast turned and 
made straight for the forest. It was too late to stop 
the shot, but it rang harmlessly, wide of the displaced 
mark. Mingled with the echo from the hillside camo 
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the crackling of the twigs on the forest floor, under 
the feet of the flying stag. 

"What can have disturbed him?" thought the 
Count, as he passed his handkerchief over the fore- 
head that was moist with the sweat of a real excite- 
ment; but at the same moment he too lent an ear. 
Wheels? At this hour? What could such an 
unusual incursion mean? Perhaps the Prince, asking 
for shelter? A strange hour for an arrival — and yet 
this track ended at Rozinow. 

" Who is there? " he shouted^ as the dark form of a 
vehicle began to detach itself from the shadows. 

" Don't shoot. Papa, it's I ! " came back in a voice 
he knew, and before the Count had even begun to 
believe, somebody had jumped out of a cart not yet 
at a standstill at the foot of the veranda steps, and 
Katinka was in his arms, laughing and crying, and 
saying things which he could not attempt immedi- 
ately to understand. 

" Katinka? You? Alone? " was all he Succeeded 
in saying just at first, peering at the same time over 
her head towards the cart, but there seemed to be no 
one there beyond the peasant driver. " What has 
happened? I don't understand." 

" Nothing has happened," explained Katinka, as 
she drew him towards the house, smoking gun and 
all — " except just that I couldn't stand it any longer. 
Come in and I'll tell you all about it." 

When presently the first flurry of the midnight 
arrival had been weathered, and when a servant girl, 
torn from her slumbers, had succeeded in producing 
;&ome food for the half-starved traveller, the Cou.it 
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did hear all about it, and a somewhat broken and in* 
coherent tale it was. 

" You see," said Katinka, as she gleefully attacked 
the cold venison placed before her, " it has just been 
a failure, and that is all. I wanted to see whether I 
had the same tastes as other people, but I find I 
haven't. Late hours don't suit me, and the air in 
their ballrooms doesn't suit me, and even their 
picnics don't suit me. I quite looked forward to the 
first one that was planned, for it was to a ruined 
church in a wood — but when we got there I think I 
was the only person who looked at the church, and 
gradually I found out that their only reason for 
making excusions is in order to be able to put on 
other clothes and to help them to hit upon a fresh set 
of silly things to say to each other. I suppose I must 
be exceptionally stupid — indeed. Mamma assured 
me of it — for I never found anything to say to any of 
them; somehow we seemed to be speaking another 
language. I can't tell you how tired I got of answer- 
ing questions about how I managed to exist at Ro- 
zinow, and whether it really was possible to survive 
a winter in a forest. And then I began to get head- 
aches from the hot air, or perhaps it was the tight- 
lacing, for Mamma used to lace me herself before 
each dance; and when I heard there was to be a whole 
set of farewell feasts to close the season I just felt I had 
had enough of it, so I shirked a picnic — ^with the help 
of another headache — and the moment they were all 
safely off, Mamma included, I just packed my things 
together and took my ticket at the station." 

" In othcjr words you ran away? " remarked the 
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Count, dwelling greedily on each movement of the 
young figure. 

" I suppose that's the real name for it — but — are 
you going to scold me, Papa? " 

" It was a mad idea," he began, with a certain 
amount of artificial sternness, the artificiality of which 
Katinka instantly detected. 

" But a good one! " she laughed delightedly. " I 
did think of telegraphing, but I hadn't any money 
over, and luckily I found a cart at the station to bring 
me on here. And, oh, I am so fearfully glad to be at 
home! Bruno, my treasure, come here for a bone, 
directly; I always thought you a rather stupid dog, 
but you can't imagine how you gain by comparison 
with most of the drawing-room idiots I've lately seen; 
and Romulus, where is he? " She was at the door 
already. " There's a bone for you, Romulus," she 
called out into the lobby, *' as a reward for being a 
wolf and not a masher. Pasha is asleep in the stables, 
of course, like a respectable bird — I suppose I shall 
have to wait till to-morrow morning to renew ac- 
quaintance with him; but at least Bruno must get a 
hug." 

When Bruno had got his hug Katinka remained 
sitting on the floor for a minute longer, her fingers 
playing idly with his yellow ears. 

" It's just that I couldn't do without you all," she 
said with a deep sigh of satisfaction; and then raising 
her eyes to her father's face, she added in a more sub- 
dued tone, " Could you do without me ? " 
i " Not very well," said the Count, and this time his 
eyes shone suspiciously, for Poles are emotional crea- 
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tures, and do not, as a rule, think themselves dis- 
graced by the fact. 

" Well, you won't have to do so again," cried 
Katinka, as she sprang to her feet; " for I've come to 
stay always — always — you'll never have to do without 
me again." 

And once more she embraced him between laugh- 
ing and crying. 

" Never, Katinka? " 

" No — not, unless — I mean unless you want to; 
oh, dear me, how hungry I still am! " And, perhaps 
for the sake of a change of topic, she went quickly 
back to her place. 

'* What will your mother say to this? " asked the 
Count after a silence. 

" She will write me a sermon, of course, but I don't 
think she will insist on my rejoining her, for she is 
quite convinced now that I have no talent for society. 
I sent her a card from Sewna to say that I was safe 
so far; that will be enough to calm her anxiety," 
added Katinka, with a harder ring in her voice. 

" And you are quite sure of your want of talent for 
society? " 

*' Quite. You see it isn't the hours alone and 
the tight-lacing — there are other things as well," 
said Katinka, grown a little graver now. " The girls 
asked me such strange questions, and they know so 
many things, I suppose because they are cleverer 
than I; but even if I was ever so clever I could never 
be quite like them. There is Henia Belska, for in- 
stance, just a year older than I am; she is engaged to 
be married to Count Relkow; and yet she makes no 
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secret at all of being in love with a hussar officer who 
is at Lymanow* And when I asked her whether she 
wasn't very unhappy at having to say good-bye to 
the person she really cared for, she laughed in my 
face and said she had no idea of saying good-bye to 
him, since he was stationed only a mile from her 
future husband's place; and when I said, * What good 
will that do if you are married to the other?' she 
laughed again and said I was a baby. I was so angry 
with her that I said I would go to her mother and tell 
her that she was only pretending to like Count 
Relkow; and what do you think she answered me? 
Why, that it was her mother who had consoled her 
by telling her that Captain Erlingen was stationed 
there. Are there many people like that in the world. 
Papa? " And Katinka looked at her father with 
burning cheeks and earnest eyes. " I know that 
there are more false friends than true ones — you have 
told me that already when you told me about the 
friends who stopped being friends when you got 
poor; but that a woman should be so false " 

" Don't excite yourself, Katinka," said the Count, 
with a bitter smile; " it is only the novelty of the thing 
that distresses you. But, thank God! there are true 
women as well." 

And as Katinka sunk into puzzled silence he 
watched her from under the hand with which, elbow 
on table, he was shading his eyes. He understood 
quite well that she had fought a battle with herself 
and lost it, and that he ought to be grieving with her 
over the defeat, and yet he was not doing so. What 
now? He did not care to look so far ahead where 
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he thought to espy conflicts between duty— or what 
he had been accustomed to regard as duty — and a 
too yielding affection. It was enough for the mo- 
ment to have got her back, rescued untouched from 
the brilliant whirlpool into which it had been her 
fancy to plunge. And the reason why he had got 
her back untouched was not far to seek. Even while 
listening to her childishly vigorous denunciations of 
society there had been a faint smile on his lips, 'as of 
understanding. Seventeen-year-old eyes are not 
usually so quick to detect the hollowness of the world, 
nor seventeen-year-old senses so indifferent to the 
charms of dance music and low dresses, unless the 
seventeen-year-old fancy has been caught elsewhere. 
No; he could scarcely doubt now, and yet the mo- 
ment for interference was not come yet, if indeed it 
ever came. 

" You have arrived just in time to do the honours 
of the house to-morrow!" he remarked after that 
silence, and while Katinka was stilling the last pangs 
of the healthy hunger engendered by the long dxive 
and longer fast. 

"To whom?" 

" To the Prince of Anthal Hessingen." 

" To be sure ; I heard that he was shooting here.- 
And Baron Briinheim is with him, I suppose? " she 
added in a distinctly drier voice. 

'* Yes. By-the-bye, he was one of your dancers at 
Lymanow, was he not? He told me that he had met 
you there." 

" Oh, yes! " said Katinka, with a touch of super- 
ciliousness in the angle at which she held her cJiin. 
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*' I danced with him, too. I wonder how he manages 
with his moustache, out shooting; it must be difficult 
to keep it from getting limp in the morning mist, I 
should fancy." 

" It's not to be that one, at any rate,*' laughed the 
Count to himself, well satisfied, before saying aloud: 

" You'll be able to judge of that to-morrow, per- 
haps, since it's Rozinow that's to be the rendezvous — 
the last rendezvous, too, for the Prince is bound to be 
in Norway by the first of October for the elks. It's 
to be a sort of wind-up festival — of the most primi- 
tive description, of course, as I warned his Royal 
Highness — and under the circumstances I couldn't 
do less than ask the Mayers, too," said the Count, 
looking carefully at the wall opposite. 

" Both? " she asked, after a moment, with a very 
fair show of indifference. 

*' Yes, father and son. The Prince hopes, by tak- 
ing leave of them here, to avoid stopping at Zanek." 

" I believe I am getting slee^^y," said Katinka, ris- 
ing suddenly from her place; but the face which she 
lifted for a good-night kiss did not bear the impress 
oi drowsiness. 

When she was gone the Count looked round him 
again, and was it his fancy? — but surely the folds that 
had lately been smoothed out of the canvas foreheads 
on the wall had come back again — or perhaps it was 
only that the lamp was burning low. 



CHAPTER XIL 

When Katinka came down to a rather late break- 
fast next morning she did not look as though she had 
spent half the night in a cart; nor had the social fa- 
tigues of Lymanow left much trace upon her wild- 
flower face. Her eyes, on the contrary, were very 
bright, and her lips showed an inclination to curve up 
at the corners without any visible reason. 

'* The room needs touching up," she said, looking 
critically around her. " The vases are empty, and 
those curtains are draped all wrong." 

Evidently she was going to take her duties of hostess 
very conscientiously, with the object of making a good 
impression — on the Prince, no doubt, for the rest of 
the forenoon was spent between paying visits to the 
kitchen in order to assure herself that Maryeka was 
not burning the onions nor singeing the cream, and 
looking out the best napkins and the remnants of the 
old Dresden service. 

The last thing she did was to go out into the garden 
and hunt for the remaining roses. She was ready 
dressed by this time — the hour of arrival being near — 
in one of her fashionable Lymanow dresses, a creamy 
cashmere, broken up with creamy lace, and with just a 
touch of blue velvet at neck and waist. She had 
chosen it carefully — far more carefully than she had 
hitherto been used to select her frocks; after all^ shq 
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Could hot well help having learnt something at Ly- 
manow, and clearly it was not the house alone that was 
destined to make a good impression on the Prince. 

The roses were scarce by this time and required some 
searching for. The bunch in her hand had not grown 
very big yet when she remembered the red climber on 
the south end of the house, always a late flowerer. A 
ladder was quickly procured and, despite the cream- 
coloured dress, the ascent risked. Yes, here doubtless 
the most plentiful harvest of the day was to be had, 
though it took some stretching and balancing oneself 
to reach the blowing clusters. She was on the top 
rung of the ladder when her outstretched hand stiffened 
suddenly and her whole person became rigid with at- 
tention. Was it possible that they were coming al- 
ready? Undoubtedly those were wheels. They? 
Yes, but which of them? The party from Zanek, or 
the sportsmen from the mountains? Impossible to 
judge from here, and equally impossible to escape 
from this compromising position until the new ar- 
rivals were safe within the house. As she softly sat 
down on the top rung of the ladder, gathering her 
skirts about her, Katinka discovered to her annoyance 
that her heart was beating intolerably fast. Now the 
wheels had stood still ; oh, to be able to peep round the 
corner ! But the angle of the house deadened even the 
sound of the voices too much for recognition. Now 
she could hear their steps on the wooden floor of the 
veranda; they were entering the house; all of them? . 
It seemed not, to judge from that solitary step on the 
gravel, and which seemed coming in this direction too 
—oh, Blessed Virgin 1 Desperately she measured the 
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distance between herself and the ground; there wa& 
enough of the tomboy remaining in her to have let her 
risk the leap had not her sense of hearing told her that 
it was too late; and while she was still debating, Rudolf 
Mayer, walking moodily with eyes nailed to the 
ground, turned the corner of the house. 

It was without joy that he had made ready to accom- 
pany his father to Rozinow. That name, which had 
once been to him a magic name, had lost its charm in 
his ears, for what is the Paradise without the Peri, 
the casket without the jewel? Such were the ques- 
tions which Rudolf, being a German and being in the 
earliest stage of a passion which of all countries on 
God's earth is most sentimental in Germany, asked 
himself. The motives of that abrupt departure which 
had so puzzled his father had seemed to Rudolf of a 
painful clearness. She had guessed his sentiments, 
and, being unable to return them, had taken the 
swiftest means of crushing hope. Cruel, perhaps, 
but doubtless honest; he could not but approve in 
his own mind, which was of a solid, open order, 
with a leaning to everything that was straight and 
above-board, and a detestation of holes and cor- 
ners. Being of a tough fibre despite his susceptible 
heart, and not over-expansive, despite his nationality, 
he had therefore bowed his head and set his teeth, and 
gone on working doggedly, though without joy, think- 
ing that perhaps it might be given him to find his hap- 
piness where his father had found it — ^but not having 
yet succeeded in discovering in the saw-mill anything 
beyond a prison. 

Something it was to be able for one day to exchange 
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the smell of machine-oil for the fragrance of pine- 
woods which seemed redolent of her presence. That 
was why, having let the elders enter the house alone, 
he remained to stroll somewhat disconsolately about 
the walks which he had once trodden by her side. His 
thoughts, which had been wont to fly to Rozinow, now 
flew to Lymanow; for weeks past he had lived in a 
chronic state of jealousy of every person there, merely 
because he had the happiness of seeing her, and it had 
sufficed for the fair-moustachioed adjutant to mention 
having danced with her for Rudolf to take an instant 
dislike to his exquisite person. In other words he was 
as senselessly and stupidly in love as every man worth 
the name has been at least once in his life. 
• So deep in his melancholy reflections did he turn the 
corner of the house that it needed the toe of his boot 
absolutely to knock against the foot of the ladder in 
order to bring him to his senses — indeed the expression 
is not exact, for, having looked up, the remains of that 
commodity seemed abruptly to desert him. So com- 
pletely did astonishment present the effect of discom- 
fiture, and so curious was the mixture of emotions upon 
his upturned face that, despite her ridiculously-beating 
heart, Katinka burst out laughing. Nothing restores 
a woman's equanimity so fast as to see that a man has 
lost his. 

" Did I frighten you as much as all that ? " she asked, 
happy enough to be mischievous. " Do you know that 
you have turned quite white? I really must be very 
terrible to look at." 

" I thought you were gone," he said, growing very 
jred after his sudden pallor. 
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*' I was gone, but I have come back again/' 

"When?" 

" Last night." 

" But I was told that — I mean I thought you were 
not coming back until you had enough of society." 

" Well, and since I have come back you've only got 
to deduct. Did you not study logic at your German 
university, or wherever you were ? " 

He reflected upon this for a moment, still half stupe- 
fied, and then remarked, apparently as a result of these 
reflections, " May I help you off that ladder ? " 

" Not quite yet, thank you; I have not got quite 
enough roses." And she resumed her gathering. 
Not that she really had too few roses, but that a glance 
at his face had decided her to remain in this secure posi- 
tion for a little longer. She could scarcely avoid giv- 
ing him her hand in descending the ladder, and she 
had a presentiment that he would press it far harder 
than she ought to allow — his eyes were shining in 
^uch a strange manner — ^better to give him a few 
minutes in which to calm down. 

" Zanek has been very lively since I left," she ven- 
tured, while settling her bunch. 

" Zanek has been a wilderness !" was the reply, given 
so impetuously that she saw her mistake. 

Though her eyes were on her lapful of roses she 
could feel his upon her, and they weighed, they weighed 
as no human eyes had ever weighed before. That day 
at Bubie she had not known what his eyes meant, but 
now she knew, for she could never again be the same 
person that she had been then, and, besides, had she not 
been at Lymanow in the interval? Rudolf's glance^, 
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thinking itiself unheeded, was wrapping her round from 
head to foot, dragging itself slowly over each detail of 
the picture which he had thought never to see again. 
From her glowing face it went to the blue velvet waist- 
band — ^there was a rose in it, just as there had been on 
the day which he had first passed in her company, only 
that one had been pale yellow, while this one made a 
blood-red stain against the ivory white of her dress, 
just at the place where her heart must be beating. 
When he spoke this time she was astonished at the 
roughness of his voice. 

" Do you remember how I asked you for a rose on 
that day the first time I came here ? Why would you 
not give it to me ? " 

She looked up in astonishment. " Yes, I remember 
— ^but surely I gave you lots of roses ? " 

" No, you did not give it me — ^not the one I wanted. 
Will you give it me now? " 

" A rose that was in flower in June? " she said in 
real bewilderment. " And this is September ! Why, 
it has been dead for three months ! " 

** No, it hasn't. It's there in your belt; it may have 
changed its colour, but it's the same rose for me. Will 
you give it me. Countess Katinka ? I have waited for 
it so long. No, I don't want any of the others," he 
said, almost violently, mistaking a movement of her 
hand, " I will have this one or none." 

" There is the Prince's carriage ! " said Katinka, 
thankful for the interruption; and while half the roses 
rained from her trembling fingers to the ground, she 
got off the ladder, pink up to her hair-roots, but with- 
put having either granted or refused the favour de* 
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manded. Even this she understood- — ^what had beert 
dark to her in June — that it was a favour and must not 
be lightly given — another of the things she had learned 
at Lymanow. 

Inside the house, too, the carriage had been heard, 
and just as the two young people came round the cor- 
ner in a hurry, the two elders stepped out on to the 
veranda, Herr Mayer smilingly prepared to receive the 
Prince's parting compliments, and in blissful ignorance 
of the near peril, the Count smiling also, but with a 
touch of malice, for he had not thought it necessary to 
mention the return of his daughter. The meeting 
would be sure to be more dramatic in this way; and 
for a moment it looked as if it were going to be a trifle 
too dramatic, for at sight of the cream-coloured dress 
the father turned paler than the son had done, and see- 
ing how long he took to get back his colour, the Count 
remorsefully remembered having heard that Herr 
Mayer's heart was weak. When he could speak it was 
to say almost the same thing that his son had done. 

" But I thought she was going to stay until she had 
enough of the world? " 

" Exactly; but the enough came sooner than either 
you or I expected. Young people always are in- 
calculable, you know," he added, just before the 
Prince's conveyance stood still at the foot of the steps. 

The extent of the shock which Herr Mayer had re- 
ceived can best be measured by the fact that the com- 
plimentary speeches of the Prince, who had arrived in 
high good humour at the final state of his bag, as well 
as the delight with which he declared himself to be 
Jpoking forward to a. repetition of the pleasure next 
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year, failed to restore the unlucky f ather*s composure. 
Instead of the broad smile v/hich on such occasions 
generally displayed his defective teeth, there was to be 
seen a certain setness of muscles, betraying the sharp- 
ness of the struggle which even this appearance of calm 
cost him. Out of sheer preoccupation he missed an 
incident which doubtless would have interested him, 
and that was the meeting between Katinka and Baron 
Briinheim. Even a casual observer — which Mayer 
never was — could not fail to notice two things : namely, 
that to the lady the meeting was not welcome, while to 
the gentleman the surprise of finding her here was min- 
gled with something that looked like malicious enjoy- 
ment, for in his " You here. Countess Katinka? " there 
rang a note that came near to being offensive, and was 
obviously meant to be so, while in her " Yes, I am here, 
Baron Briinheim," and the glance that accompanied it, 
there lay distinct antagonism. 

" Is not this rather hard on the Countess ? '' was the 
next thing Baron Briinheim said, pulling softly at his 
straw-coloured moustache, and apparently not in the 
least discouraged by the tone. 

" I think Mamma is getting on very well by her- 
self," said Katinka more pointedly, upon which Baron 
Briinheim replied: 

" You seem to me to be wronging your revered 
mother." 

Nobody but Rudolf had marked this short passage 

at arms, and he, not knowing what to make of it, and 

detecting nothing calculated to raise alarm, had wisely 

given it no further attention. 

, During the meal that followed it could not, however, 
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help being borne in upon him as well as upon the rest 
of the company that the yellow-moustached adjutant 
seemed to take a special pleasure in nursing the irrita- 
tion which the sight of him evidently occasioned to the 
only lady present. Perhaps it was the novelty of the 
experience which amused him, for irritation was not 
the sentiment with which he generally inspired mem- 
bers of the female sex, and, if report spoke true of him, 
not chamois and partridges alone, but far fairer game 
than they was wont to fall victim to the faultless shoot- 
ing equipment. In his grey-and-green Tyrolese cos- 
ume to-day, with his stag-horn buttons and his coquet- 
tishly rustic cravat, the spruce lady-killer was looking 
his most triumphant best, and the consciousness that 
it was so could not fail to raise his natural self- 
confidence. 

The dessert was on the table when, for the second 
time to-day, Katinka seemed on the point of losing her 
self-control. The Prince, whose talk had been ex- 
clusively of antlers and " points " and " ranges," was 
giving his host an enthusiastic account of his last ibex- 
shooting in the Himalayas, and had reached the climax 
of the narrative. 

" I can assure you that those minutes I lay there flat 
on the ledge of rock, with the faithful Ali Houssin act - 
ing as counter-weight upon my feet — for alone I would 
never have preserved my balance — were among the 
happiest moments I have lived through. That I did 
live through them was owing entirely to Ali Houssin's 
muscles, and it even occurred to me in the interval be- 
fore I fired how easily he might have been bribed by 
^n anarchist or a nihilist, or some of these fellows,-to 
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pretend to lose breath — ^nothing more was required in 
order to drop me five hundred feet down, as neatly as 
possible, and with no fear of being accused of murder; 
but who could bother about that with two ibex climb- 
ing towards you, and in a straight line with your gun ! 
Dear old Ali Houssin ! I believe he was as happy as I 
was when we brought them both home. I never had a 
more faithful servant, nor a more muscular one." 

At this moment Baron Briinheim bent across the 
table towards Katinka straight opposite. 

" Countess Katinka, do you happen to remember the 
Indian costume I wore on the night of the costume 
ball?" 

He was looking at her with his inextinguishable 
smile, which was just faint enough not to be imperti- 
nent. 

" I have not forgotten it," said Katinka drily. 

" Well, that dress was copied exactly from Ali Hous- 
sin's, the man his Royal Highness is talking about. I 
thought you wouldn't have forgotten it — the evening, 
I mean, not the costume," he added, with a half apolo- 
getic little laugh of quasi modesty. " It was the 
gayest of all our Lymanow evenings, do you not think 
so?" 

" I remember quite well," said Katinka, with dis- 
dainful lips, as she returned his laughing glance with 
the steadiness of dawning anger — ** both the costume 
and the evening." She seemed on the point of saying 
more, but checked herself. This time there was not a 
person at the table, except perhaps the Prince, still bliss- 
fully lost in his ibex dreams, who failed to gather the 
impression that something or other lay between these 
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two — some cause of resentment, apparently, but some- 
thing, at any rate, which created an understanding, 
even though a painful one. 

Further opportunities for conflict there were none, 
for the Prince, who wished to catch the night train at 
Sewna, and who felt himself bound, moreover, to pay 
his respects to Frau Mayer in passing through Zanek, 
broke up the party almost immediately on rising from 
table. He had accepted a place in Herr Mayer's car- 
riage, an arrangement which would leave the two 
young men tete-a-tete in the second vehicle, and which 
apparently seemed to afford Baron Brunheim some 
new and secret source of amusement. He v/as one of 
those provoking people who chronically appear to be 
hugging themselves over some joke which remains 
dark to their neighbours. 

Herr Mayer's very fine horses were standing at the 
foot of the steps and Katinka had made her last curtsey 
to the Prince, when Mayer, who had been on the point 
of following his Royal guest, turned abruptly to Ka* 
tinka, and still with that strained look about the mouth 
which he had worn these two hours past, but with a 
gleam in his small eyes, asked, pointing straight at his 
son as he spoke : 

•* Have you said good-bye to him ? " 

" Yes, I have just done so," said Katinka, surprised; 
indeed her hand had left Rudolf's that same instant, 

"For a year?'' 

" I — what do you mean ? " 

"Only that he is starting this week for the i6thi 
battery of artillery, where he is to spend his voluntary 
year, according to tbe laws of this land," 
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" Father ! '' came in a tone of acute surprise from 
Rudolf — " but I knew nothing of this! " 

His father turned upon him almost savagely. 

" You know it now, do you not ? It won't take you 
more than a week to pack up your things, I suppose? " 

" He is going away now — for a year ? " said Ka- 
tinka, so completely thrown off her guard that for a 
moment her face became as easy to read as a largely 
printed book. 

" I thought you had put it off till next year/' said 
Rudolf, in deep agitation. 

" I have changed my mind about that." 

The tone in which it was said would have been 
enough to give the spectators the clue to the scene, 
even without the glance of frank distress exchanged 
between Katinka and Rudolf. Baron Briinheim be- 
gan to smile more knowingly than ever under his yel- 
low moustache, and even the Prince, who had been in 
the act of entering the carriage, stood still at the foot 
of the steps, his attention forcibly arrested. The 
Count, understanding better than the others, looked 
anxiously towards his daughter; would she pull herself 
together in time? There — she had done so already, 
but too late to save her secret. For one moment only 
the spectators had been forgotten, but in that moment 
the truth had been plainly written on the two young 
faces. 

It was she who recovered first. By the look in her 
eye, as she turned towards Herr Mayer, the Count 
knew that there was no more danger of her breaking 
down. 

" Thank you for informing me^" she said, in a voice 
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that was only a trifle high-pitched. " Both Papa and 
I would have been sorry to let him go for so long with- 
out a proper good-bye. Here is my hand again, Herr 
Mayer," and she stretched it boldly to Rudolf, ** for 
now I have to wish you a happy journey and also a 
happy return. Don't forget your friends at Rozinow 
while you are learning to fire cannons." 

" Well done ! " the Prince said almost audibly, while 
his adjutant stopped smiling and opened his eyes unbe- 
comingly wide. 

" Plenty of spirit, anyway," added his Royal High- 
ness to himself as he hastily entered the carriage. As 
a rule love affairs — mere human love affairs, that is to 
say, for it was different with those of stags and caper- 
cailzies — left him cold; but when an incident of this 
sort chanced to obtrude itself upon his notice, and al- 
though he himself was married to nothing but his gun, 
his sympathies were generally to be found on the side 
of the lovers, for, despite the amount of blood he 
yearly shed, his disposition was rather benevolent than 
otherwise. Neither did the prejudices of rank play 
their usual part with a man who had long since learnt 
to esteem his fellowmen by their straightness of aim 
and steadiness of nerve alone. If he felt a trifle 
shocked now at the idea of a Countess Rutkowska mar- 
rying a Rudolf Mayer, it was more because of the fact 
of Rudolf Mayer never having carried a gun than be- 
cause of the want of a prefix to his name. But the 
boy looked as though he had a steady eye, and his 
muscles were obviously all that could be desired — ^no 
doubt he could be trained. 
The two carriage3 were already in motion, and 
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father and daughter standing alone on the veranda, 
when something soft and perfumed came whirling 
through the air, struck Rudolf full on the chest, and 
fell from there to his feet. He stooped towards it — a 
faded red rose — and, straightening himself, met Baron 
Briinheim's laughing eyes upon him. 

" Which of us two is that meant for? " asked the 
adjutant, with his most provoking smile. 

" I think I know," said Rudolf, as he calmly pock- 
eted the rose. One glance towards the veranda had 
assured him that there was no longer a rose in Ka- 
tinka's blue waistband, an observation which wonder- 
fully quieted his perturbation. 

At that same moment Katinka had turned and met 
her father's eyes. 

" He asked for it," she said briefly, in reply to his 
glance of astonishment 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In his untidy, gay little garden that was sweet with 
thyme and all ahum with bees on the wing sat Kuba 
Chodan, the white-haired church-singer, leisurely 
puffing his pipe. There was a peculiar luxury in the 
last of the sunshine and in the consciousness that to- 
day there would be nothing more expected of one but 
to eat one's supper and stretch one's limbs in some con- 
venient corner. The labour of the afternoon — such as 
it had been — was ended for him; beside him on the 
primitive bench stood the brass crucifix which had 
wanted a cleaning badly for long, and had got it at last 
to-day by means of some river sand and one of Father 
Filip's old gloves. Kuba, who was sacristan as well 
as singer, preferred to do these little jobs at home 
rather than in the church, where there was no one to 
help him, while here were many handy grandchildren, 
quite old enough to rub a candlestick or even to mend 
a vestment, though on the whole they preferred to 
straddle the paling or pelt each other with the peony 
heads. A fine dash of colour the peonies made against 
the wattled paling to the right, almost as brilliant as 
the head-cloths of the womenkind who appeared and 
reappeared in the doorway of the hut, sometimes with 
a baby oh arm, sometimes with a spindleful of flax in 
hand, but never in a hurry about anything on earth, 
and generally with a flashing smile close to the surface 
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-of their sunburnt faces. It was wonderful how many 
different people of different ages the hut seemed to 
shelter, for Kuba had lived to see his great-grand- 
children, and had become the patriarch of quite a little 
colony of Chodans, who, tightly though they might be 
packed, had not yet hit upon the idea of turning the 
old man out of doors. 

From under his ragged white eyebrows Kuba con- 
templated his surroundings with a blink of content- 
ment. The peonies satisfied the sense of colour innate 
in his race, so did the somewhat tottering row of yel- 
low beehives in the background, while the various 
flaxen-haired babies, rolling about on the grass and 
piercing the stillness of the June evening with their 
joyous shrieks, satisfied something else within him, 
His sense of hearing, too, had its own especial treat, 
for hard by, over the paling, various of his descendants, 
both male and female, were weeding the potato plot to 
the sound of a primitive flute. It was not a large plot 
by any means, and it had taken two women and three 
boys all day to weed it, without counting the flute- 
player, whose office it apparently was to cheer their 
labour by bringing a little variety into the chattering 
and snatches of song which form the usual accompani- 
ment of such occupations. Kuba nodded approv- 
ingly in time to the melody, and presently frowned 
with displeasure as a heavy tread came down the lane 
and the wicket-gate was noisily opened. It was his 
youngest son who came leaping down the unweeded 
pathway, breathless and with wild eyes. 

" Semen Pawlo ! " he shrieked as he ran. " Semen 
Pawlo ! They've taken off his arm — I saw it I *' And 
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flinging himself on to the bench so vehemently that he 
overturned the crucifix, he hid his face in his rugged 
hands. 

The anguish in his voice was so piercing that in less 
than a minute it had drawn the family round the bench. 
From the potato plot they came, from out of the hut; 
even the babies — ^those that could walk — ^trotted up, 
finger in mouth, while those that could not, startled by 
the sudden disturbance, set up an unheeded howl in the 
background. In questioning silence the awestricken 
circle gaped at the new arrival. Kuba alone seemed 
to retain his complete presence of mind. He began 
by righting the crucifix, and then only calmly took the 
pipe from his mouth. 

" Michal," he then said sternly, " speak like a Chris- 
tian and not like a drunkard. Where have you come 
from? The tavern, I suppose." 

" No, the saw-mill, the saw-mill ! " groaned Michal, 
with his face still hidden. 

" And what did you see there? " 

" Semen Pawlo's arm lying in the sawdust, just as 
plain as I see that spade on the ground," he said, un- 
covering his eyes. " And it made the sawdust red." 
He writhed at the recollection. 

" Without himself? " asked some one, after a terror- 
stricken pause. 

" That is just it— without himself." 

"And he?" 

" Was lying like one dead when I came away, with 
Father Filip making crosses over him ; but the doctor 
said he wasn't dead, though I don't believe it. It was 
one-of the wheels did it." 
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" That took off his arm? But surely a wheel is not 
a knife?'' * 

" No, the doctor did that, because the wheel had 
crushed it too badly; they made me help to hold him, 
for most of the others had turned sick, even the master; 
if the young master hadn't led him away I believe he 
would have fallen down, same as old Moses Katz did; 
he had come about some order for boards, and when the 
wheel took hold of Semen, he just turned as grey as his 
beard and went down like a stone. I heard the doctor 
say he was more likely to die of it than Semen himself." 

There was another pause, during which Michal still 
rocked his body, and various snatches of prayer were 
audibly murmured; the hand of a woman with a baby 
at her brown breast went from her for^ead to her 
shoulders in the sign of the cross. The bees hummed 
in the air, and the crucifix on the bench, caught by the 
last ray of the sun, turned suddenly from brass to 
gold. Then Kuba Chodan first shook out his pipe and 
after that his white mane. 

" The work of iniquity ! " he said, looking grimly 
around him, " nothing but the work of iniquity ! You 
all are witnesses that I never loved the new master nor 
his works — that I never admired him as some among 
us have admired him." There was a scathing glance 
here for one or two in the circle. " What need had 
we of this godless saw-mill in our midst ? Has the Al- 
mighty not given us hands wherewith to cut wood — in 
case we need it ? What else but harm and bloodshed, 
and the tears of orphans and widows can come of these 
devilish machines, and the unchristianlike desire o£ 
making gold?" 
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" It's the first accident they've had, and it may have 
been Semen's own fault," one of the boldest speakers 
put in. 

But bare statistics could have no chance against 
Kuba's rhetoric, when once in the flow, and on its 
favourite subject, too. 

"Industry, indeed! Diligence!" He almost spat 
out the words in the excess of his contempt. " Let 
Father Filip say what he likes — that is not the way to 
Heaven. You've heard about the camel that couldn't 
get through a certain needle's eye, haven't you ? Well, 
now I ask you, those who work beyond what they must, 
is it their souls or their bodies they work for? Their 
bodies, of course, and the gold which their bodies want; 
and I ask you again, is there sense in a Christian sweat- 
ing out his blood just in order to feed himself into a 
likeness of the camel of the Gospel, that must needs 
stick at the wrong side of the needle? Now, that Ger- 
man master has always to my mind borne a resem- 
blance to that camel — only that it's his soul he feeds 
with pride, rather than his body with meat." 

Upon one or two of the faces the flashing smile 
came out again; the first horror of the news was passed, 
and the idea suggested tickled those childish spirits. 

" Ah, give me a master like the old master ! " said 
Kuba, with a regretful sigh. " He knew what is ex- 
pected of a nobleman ! " 

Any one who at that moment would have ventured 
to suggest that the Count also had known how to ruin 
himself like a nobleman would have been mercilessly 
snubbed, but the thought was not present in the com- 
pany, whose traditions had from the first felt vaguely- 
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outraged by so much industry in what inevitably 
seemed the wrong place. 

And it was an industry which had evidently not 
done growing, which since the great day of the open- 
ing of the saw-mill had almost broken all bonds of rea- 
son in its insatiable desire for action, and to the despair 
of Herr Mayer's subordinates, who, shortened in their 
night's rest, and with barely leisure to take food, began 
to go about like spectres. But hard though he was 
upon others it was upon himself that he was hardest of 
all. So huge an energy could not but triumph over 
bodily weakness, turning into a spur what in another 
man might have been a drag, as though the fear of not 
attaining all his ends before he broke down made it 
impossible for him to take breath. Scarcely a week 
passed without some new project forming itself in his 
inexhaustible brain, some new way of exploiting the 
estate in directions that had hitherto been strange to 
him. Now it was a quarry which he opened on the 
very outskirts of the town, now a dairy which he 
started, in order to draw higher profits from the 
meadow land which had nothing to yield to the saw — 
then, again, a big establishment in the heart of the hills, 
destined to attract patients in search of mountain air. 
He had plans, thoughts, calculations for everything, 
and likewise as much friction and excitement over it 
as his heart could desire, for the impetuosity with 
which he pursued each object as it came in view could 
not fail to bring him into collision with more than one 
element. The peasants over whose fields he carried 
the lines of his miniature railways, as well as the 
family up to whose garden palings he had tunnelled his 
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quarry, had attempted to oppose him, but with equal 
non-success. That which was not swept away by the 
storm-wind of his energy went to pieces against the 
rock of his will. 

With the Jews alone he had had no open conflict as 
yet; and yet it was, perhaps, the Jews who watched 
him with the deepest mistrust. Not that they were 
not awestruck at his achievements, but that his methods 
were not theirs, and by their very triumph seemed to 
put their own system in danger. No .better business 
man than the Polish Hebrew, but he does not under- 
stand business without dark sides to it; and to hear a 
man preach the doctrine of honest gain, and actually 
to like hard work — the Jew loves work no whit more 
than does the sheepskin-coated peasant — was to them 
very nearly scandalous. 

So here, too, there was ground for antipathy — ^an 
antipathy which, as yet, waited its occasion; and by a 
combination of circumstances the occasion was given, 
or at any rate hastened, by the accident at the saw-mill. 

The doctor's surmises had been right; it was not the 
man caught in the wheel who had been the victim, but 
the one who had seen him caught. While Semen 
Pawlo's vigorous peasant constitution survived the 
loss of his arm, Moses Katz's Semitic nerves had suc- 
cumbed to the shock. He always had a weak heart, 
as his weeping wife explained, and certainly his face 
had always borne a remarkable likeness to a tallow 
candle. A diet of onions and salt herrings is hot the 
thing to make a heart much stronger, so perhaps it was 
no wonder that he never awoke from the faint in which 
te had been carried from the mill The insignificant 
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little Jew had had a dramatic death, but he was to have 
a far more dramatic funeral. 

On one side of the valley, well out of the town, and 
already on the slope of the hillside, lay the Christian 
burying-ground; on the other the Jewish; — wooden 
crosses and occasionally a cast-iron one in the first; long 
rows of tall grey headstones, reeling in all directions 
and showing through the twilight like processions of 
drunken ghosts, in the other. Many generations of 
Hebrews lay buried there, and for as long as any one 
remembered the funerals had gone up the straight road 
that led from the town to the forest above, running" 
past the crumbling walls of the graveyard. But last 
week it had happened that a funeral procession, arriv- 
ing outside the town, had found a trench dug across the 
road, eflfectually cutting oflf the passage. There was a 
pause of flurry and consternation. It must be a mis- 
take, of course, but a curious sort of mistake. The 
master would perhaps be able to clear it up, but mean- 
while the man must be buried. Some spades were got 
out of a hut close by, and although a Jew and a ^ade 
have, as a rule, nothing in common, the urgency of the 
case gave something like muscle to their limp hands, 
so that in a quarter of an hour the trench was suffi- 
ciently filled in for the bier to be carried over. 

Next morning a small deputation of kaftan-wearers 
waited on Herr Mayer, but, early though it was, the 
matter of the filled-up trench had come to his ears 
already, and he received them as he received all who, 
in small matters or great, attempted to thwart him. 
He had allowed the use of the road until now ; he now 
withdrew his leave; that was all the explanation he 
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vouchsafed, not thinking it even worth while to explain 
that the tract of forests which lay in direct connection 
with this road was now going to be exploited, and that 
in consequence it did not suit him to let the passage be 
public any longer. 

" But we must bury our dead ! " said the white- 
haired Rabbi who headed the deputation, raising hands 
and eyes to heaven. " You cannot forbid us to bury 
our dead." 

" There is another road." 

*^ It is longer, more roundabout, and " 

The Jews looked at each other doubtfully; then the 
Rabbi added, with more firmness : 

" It takes us past the Christian church." 

"What of that?" 

" We have a custom, Herr Mayer," said the Rabbi, 
having consulted his companions with his eyes — " an 
old belief among us that to carry our dead past the 
doors of a church whose bells are ringing is to call 
down a curse. Should a bell toll out as we pass we 
havtf to lay the corpse on the ground and to stand aside 
until the sound ceases. Only thus can we ourselves 
escape the curse, but for the soul of the dead man there 
is no help— it is no longer the soul of a true Isf'aelite; 
it is tainted, spoilt by the tongue of that bell. Think to 
what you are exposing us by forcing us to use that 
road; any persecutor of our race, even the mere 
mischief of a boy may put this unearned guilt upon 
us!" 

" If you have no blacker guilt than that," sneered 
Mayer openly, " then you can all die in peace." 

There ran a tremor over the ten or twelve men 
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present, and several of the meekly-bowed heads were 
raised abruptly. 

" Yoi! cannot force us to take this one," said a voice 
in the background. "The road was public for long 
before you came here; you have no right to close it 
now." 

Looking over the head of a stumpy Jew in the front 
rank Herr Mayer met the pale-blue eyes of Laib Apfel- 
griin; generally they bore a likeness to washed-out 
forget-me-nots, but just now they were looking more 
like polished steel. 

" Oh, it is to dictate that you have come here, is it? " 
said Mayer, dark-red in the face, " I thought it was to 
entreat. For commands I am not at home; get back to 
your shops and taverns and touch that trench again if 
you dare ! " 

A week had passed since then and there had been no 
other Hebrew funeral, and consequently no direct occa- 
sion to meddle with the trench, which had been 
promptly re-dug. But this did not mean resignation; 
it only meant the calm before the storm. The average 
death-rate made it certain that somebody would die 
before the week was out, and that would be the moment 
for the trial of strength between the Jewish community 
and the master of Zanek. 

It was Moses Katz who died before the week was 
out, and as soon as Herr Mayer had sufficiently recov- 
ered from the scene in the mill (for his heart was 
scarcely stronger than that of Moses Katz, only that 
his will was made of a different material) he too under- 
stood that the moment for the struggle had arrived. 
On the day of the accident he had, indeed, gone to bed 
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more dead than alive, and still by broad daylight; but, 
prostrate though his body was, his spirit did not cease 
to work, and by next morning had once more tri- 
umphed over mere nerves. In the watches of the night 
it had occurred to him that it might be as well to inform 
himself more exactly of his position in the matter; 
rights of way were undoubtedly awkward things to 
meddle with, and it would never do to let himself be 
caught in a breach of the law. But as to rights of way 
no one could infonn him better than the old possessor, 
so once more it was to Rozinow that his way pointed. 

There seemed to be a fatality at work which forced 
him to bring all his difficulties, whether social or other- 
wise, to the very man of all others whose sight was to 
him not only an irritation, but also a sort of vague ac- 
cusation. And yet there was something besides reluct- 
ance in his acquiescence in the fact. Ever since the 
day when the Count had dared to question his motives 
in building a palace, there had remained in Mayer's 
mind a sort of angry curiosity regarding his farther 
views of life in general and of himself as an individual 
in particular. 

This time it was among his rose-bushes that Mayer 
found the Count, scissors in hand and cigarette in 
mouth ; busy indeed, but in a leisurely, reposeful sort of 
fashion, and with a look of contentment on his face 
which almost amounted to serenity, as though the thou- 
sands of roses around had each shed a little of their 
radiancy upon him. And for a gardener and a rose- 
grower there could be nothing but contentment in the 
scene around him. Mayer himself, who usually 
noticed such things as flowers as much as he noticed 
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the dust beneath his feet, opened his small eyes wide 
when he first came in sight of the garden, for it was 
again the supreme moment of the year for Rozinow, 
the same moment at which Rudolf had had his first 
gHmpse — the very height and triumph of the rose 
season. 

" If you do not mind we can stay out here," said the 
Count, leading his visitor to a bench. " It seems a pity 
to go indoors in this weather, and I can go on hunting 
for caterpillars — ^they are very bad this year — while 
we talk. You look as if fresh air would do you good," 
he added, glancing more closely at Mayer's face. " I 
hope you haye not had another of your attacks ? " 

Evidently he knew nothing of the accident at the 
mill, which Mayer now told him of a little hurriedly. 

" Unfortunate ! " said the Count. '* Very unfortu- 
nate! Semen Pawlo has a wife and four children; 
with his one arm he will never be able to support 
them." 

" Oh, I shall do something for them, of course. 
You don't suppose that I mean them to starve, do 
you?" 

" Of course not; that would be impolitic as well as 
unchristianlike. And he was a good workman too, 
Semen." 

" Not what / call a good workman," said Mayer, 
with a little artificial heat, " the article simply doesn't 
exist here. A muddle-brained, inquisitive dunce — 
that's what he is in my opinion; when you are ignorant 
you shouldn't also be inquisitive; what business had 
he to go sniffing about that wheel ? His work was to 
J>ring in the logs, not to stick his nose into the ma- 
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chinery. I've warned them thousands of times, but 
what's the use of warning overgrown babies ? " 

" Granted; but when you have to do with overgrown 
babies, Herr Mayer, the precautions must be according. 
You will know best whether these were taken or not ! " 

" Good gracious ! " said Mayer, getting up from the 
bench and as suddenly sitting down again. " You are 
not going to lay the guilt of the accident at my door, 
are you? And perhaps also the death of that dirty 
Jew who collapsed over it? Perhaps you are of the 
opinion of that crazy old church-singer, who goes about 
denouncing my saw-mill as a work of the devil, and 
seems to have taken it as his life-task to preach the 
gospel of Idleness ? Progress, he says, is the cause of 
the accident; I say it is the want of Progress; if peas- 
ants were not as ignorant as sheep, such things could 
not happen ! " 

He looked at the Count with wickedly gleaming eyes, 
for the artificial heat had grown real by this time, all 
the more real because of certain uneasy questionings 
regarding the said precautions, and which it was almost 
unbearable to hear put into words. 

'* No, I am not of the opinion of that crazy old 
church-singer," said the Count, as he calmly picked a 
caterpillar off a fine cabbage-rose. ** But nevertheless, 
I think there is something to be said for these same 
ignorant peasants, whom you are never tired of throw- 
ing stones at — ^yes, and even for their crime of idle- 
ness." 

" What can there possibly be to say for them ? " 

" You, Herr Mayer, ought to be exactly the person 
to find that out," said the Count, with a light laugh. 
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" Idlers, too, have their use, if only to stand aside and 
leave the road free for such stormers of fortune as 
yourself. If all the world were as industrious as you: 
are, where would you find any fields remaining for your 
personal enterprises? There must be reserves of 
everything, even of barbarism, if all resources are not 
to be exhausted at one sweep." 

" Because I profit by idleness that can never make 
me approve of it," said Mayer obstinately. 

" But it should make you judge fairly of it at least. 
You think yourself morally vastly superior to thesei 
peasants — why ? Because you like perspiring and they 
don't; you satisfy your own inclination as much as they 
do theirs — really, in the matter of self-indulgence there 
is not a pin to choose between you. Work is your one 
delight, you say, — ^well, then work, in Heaven's name, 
since you say you would die without it, but do not 
imagine you are doing a great or admirable thing, and 
don't demand that others should do as you do. Be- 
cause you happen to be bitten with a tarantula, is it 
logical to condemn every other person who is not sa 
bitten?" 

Over the top of a bush that was more white than 
green with flowe;;'s, the Count's eyes, calm and a little 
stern, were fixed upon his visitor. 

" You would put down the love of work as a sort of 
disease, then ? " asked Herr Mayer, in a choked voice, 
having sat for a moment rigid at the audacity of the 
speech. 

" Certainly not, but only its excess. In every excess 
there is disease, whether the root it start from be good 
or evil. To my mind this age makes far too much of. 
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the love of work and is far too hard on idleness; the 
' one is not nearly so much of a virtue, nor the other so 
much of a vice as is popularly supposed. Man, the 
original, natural man, hates exertion as he does poison, 
and if one works and the other not, it is not nearly so 
often because one is more heroic than the other, but 
simply because he has greater wants — for instance, he 
wants to eat meat when the other is content with meal; 
that is the whole secret of your vaunted German in- 
dustry and of our despised Polish indolence. I grant 
that from the point of view of progress you are far 
ahead of us, but from a moral point we are alike, since 
we each work enough to satisfy our wants." 

" I have no wants to satisfy," said Mayer, with an 
open sneer, " and yet I work." 

" A mere confusion of terms, Herr Mayer — ^you 
have got wants, though they are not the usual wants of 
humanity. I have just been explaining to you that 
the sensation you thirst after as greedily as the average 
man thirsts after luxury is that of continual exertion. 
It's a peculiar taste, and in my opinion an unnatural 
one, but it's a taste, all the same. It's clearly absurd to 
confine the idea of ' wants ' to eating and drinking and 
bodily comforts generally, but if you insist upon this 
interpretation you will find plenty of scientists ready to 
explain it by laws of heredity. Some ancestor of 
yours had wants, in the sense you mean; good food, or 
fine clothes, or perhaps pretty women, and he could not 
get them without money, nor money without work; 
and by some whim of Nature this sort of artificial in- 
dustry has broken out again in you. You imagine that 
you are a free agent — ^not a bit of it — ^you are a mere 
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tool in the hand of Nature; you do not work because 
you like to work, but because you have got to work, 
just as a squirrel has got to climb and a marmoset to 
whistle, and just because their fathers climbed and 
whistled before them." 

" It's equally the laws of heredity which demolish 
your theory," said Mayer, with a grin. " If either of 
us two has inherited the taste for luxury from his an- 
cestors, then surely it is you; how then does it come 
that you feel no desire to -work for that which ought 
to be the essence of your life, and which you can no 
longer have by merely sitting still ? " 

The Count's handsome face grew almost painfully 
grave. 

" Have you nothing more difficult to ask than that ? 
Instead of demolishing my theory your objection only 
strengthens it, for, remember, I have not inherited one 
thing only from my ancestors; besides the love of 
luxury they have also handed down to me the want of 
the habit of work — ^the distaste to it, let me call it 
frankly. In me, therefore, things have resolved them- 
selves into a duel between two instincts, and, as you 
see, it is the second which has proved stronger than the 
first — I am able to do without luxury, but I am not able 
to learn to work — ^not at my age, at any rate. I do 
not say that it would not have been better if the duel 
had turned out otherwise; I recognise that the future 
— if by * future ' you understand the command of 
money— ^belongs to those who work more than they re- 
quire to do; but I only wish to point out that industry 
and moral merit are not necessarily identical — if it 
were so then the most moral race on earth would be the 
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Chinese, and everyone knows it is the worst. It has 
become the fashion to exalt industry into a god and to. 
look at idleness as at a leper. A god, indeed ! To my 
mind it is idleness — I speak only of harmless idleness 
— ^that has the diviner face of the two." 

At this point Herr Mayer found it impossible to sit 
still any longer. 

" Count, Count ! " he ejaculated, beginning to tramp 
up and down the gravel path; ** either you or I must be 
mad! Idleness a divine face! Prove me that, if you 
can!" 

The Count removed another caterpillar, and then 
clipped off an overblown rose, which fell in a pink 
shower to his feet. 

** We must go pretty far back for that; even so far 
as to the supposed object of life." 

" It can never be the object of life to gain merely a 
bare living — to keep just clear of starvation, as these 
peasants do." 

" But that is exactly what you do yourself." 

" I ? " 

"Yes; do you keep further from starvation than 
these poor Kubas and Semens, whom you so pro- 
foundly despise? Would you remember even to eat 
your dinner, if you were not reminded ? Do you notice 
whether your clothes are whole or your hair brushed ? 

** There are some people who say that enjoyment is 
the only object of living — good, but if they are right 
then surely Kuba extracts more of it from life than you 
do. It is true that he takes a day to plough a field and a 
week to thresh a bushel of corn, but there is deep peace 
in his mind as he does it, and there is no peace at all 
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in your minci as you dance about your mill and count 
your logs. Have you ever taken time to ask yourself 
what or whom yow are working for? Yourself? 
But you fly from the enjoyments your money 
might bring you as from an infectious illness. Your 
son? But your dream is to make him live and 
die like yourself. Your distant descendants? Be 
sure that the first thing they will do, once your iron 
hand is removed, will be to scatter abroad what you 
have so painfully gathered, for the laws of rotation 
always make spendthrifts follow upon accumulators. 
Do you work for a name? For the world's honours? 
But these are the very things you despise from your 
heart. 

" Then there are other people again who declare that 
the object of this life is to prepare for another; but your 
system of existence doesn't fit into this theory a bit 
better than into the other, for how can you possibly 
find time to think of your soul — supposing you have 
one — when you can't squeeze out enough leisure even 
to think of your body? How can a future Paradise 
play any part in your imagination when you have never 
so much as looked about you in the world you live in, 
and when you will reach your grave without having 
ever seen anything but boards? Tell me the truth, 
Herr Mayer; do you know what a pine tree is like with 
its branches on ? " 

The Count's gaze went over to the forest, followed 
mechanically by that of Mayer. For the first time in 
his life he noticed how grateful was the dark green tint 
to eyes that smarted with a sleepless night. 

"Even when you look at them I imagine that you 
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see them in spirit naked, as they say that sdulptors see 
us all; your trees are all logs, Herr Mayer, and your 
flowers all sawdust. Mind the one you have in your 
hand, though ! '* laughed the Count good-naturedly, 
" or you will prick yourself ! " 

Herr Mayer glanced down at his hand and saw to 
his surprise that it held a rose, one which he had 
snatched at in passing, unconsciously and mechanic- 
ally, just as he would have snatched at any other handy 
object, in order to relieve his overstrained nerves, sorely 
tried by the Count's strange speeches. He stared at it 
now as at something unknown and a little alarming. 

" Surely you are not going to throw it away ? " said 
the Count, noticing his instinctive gesture. " My 
roses are not accustomed to be treated in that way, and 
probably it is the first you have ever gathered in your 
life." 

Herr Mayer put the rose to his face, principally with 
the object of masking it, for he was feeling unaccount- 
ably foolish. Strange ! the thing smelt good, too, even 
very good, and he had roses in his garden at Zanek — 
queer that he had never before made this discovery! 
But it would not do to let the Count see that he had 
scored a point, and therefore, returning to the original 
object of his visit, he began rapidly to lay the case of 
the right of way before him. 

'* I cannot tell you exactly how the matter stands,'* 
said the Count. " I know that in my father's time al- 
ready the road was public, but whether the right was 
granted absolutely or conditionally I do not rightly 
know^ — I believe only conditionally, but all the same I 
advise you to yield the point'* 
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*' That I shall never do," said Mayer, all the more 
obstinate that he felt aware of having had the worst of 
the argument just passed and found it necessary to de- 
fend his independence of thought. 

" As you like, but I doubt whether you will find it 
worth while to stick to that resolve. For you the thing 
is at most a matter of convenience, for them it is a ques- 
tion of conscience." 

** Conscience, indeed! Don't pretend to me that 
those thieves have consciences ! " 

" You are unjust, Herr Mayer. I do not love the 
Hebrews, but I know them better than you do; they. 
have all sorts of vices; but their feeling for their re- 
ligion is such as to shame us Christians. If they yield 
now it will only be to force, and when they have yielded 
you will not have gained much, for you will have got 
the whole of the Jewish community for your enemy. 

" Once let them see in you a danger to their religion, 
and it will become their duty — their sacred and con- 
scientious duty — to thwart you at every turn. Spurn 
them with your foot, spit at them, if it pleases you, and 
they will only cringe; but meddle with their beliefs, and 
you will discover that you have put your hand into a 
nest of hornets." 

" They will find my skin too tough for their stings," 
said Mayer contemptuously; and still in this defiant 
frame of mind he took his departure. 

At home he was met by a sight not calculated to im- 
prove his humour, for around the great iron gates there 
were grouped some twenty or thirty Jews in their best 
kaftans and with the Rabbi at their head. Seeing 
them, he remembered that to-morrow was the day on 
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which Moses Katz was to be buried; so the struggle 
was close — so much the better. 

" Drive on ! " he called to the coachman, who, noth- 
ing loth, made his whip sweep not only over the backs 
of the horses, but also over the heads of the most for- 
ward of the deputation, who looked almost ready to 
bar the passage. With a murmur they fell back, and 
it was into scowling faces that Mayer gazed as he was 
borne through the group. 

" They are not to be admitted on any account," he 
explained to the servant at the door. ** I will not re- 
ceive them." 

The order was obeyed to the -letter, and yet an hour 
later, when night was already falling, Herr Mayer, 
looking out of the window, could still make out the 
black group at the gate, turning almost into shadows, 
but yet waiting on patiently — ^the white-bearded Rabbi, 
whose legs were unsteady with age, supported on either 
side by a robust arm, much as Moses was supported 
on the mountain as he watched the battle of Joshua. 

When they went at last it was too dark to see them 
go, but it was not until he had assured himself that the 
gate was free that Herr Mayer thought of rest. 

" Send the first thing in the morning to see if they 
have tampered with the trench," were his last direc- 
tions to his manager, whom he had sent for, " and have 
workmen ready in any case." 

When he lay down at last it was with the agitating, 
yet exhilarating, feeling of being on a battle-eve. 

And while he slept uneasily some half-dozen long- 
coated figures, spade in hand, were stealing up under 
cover of the darkness in the direction of the cemetery. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The burial day of Moses Katz rose clear and 
cloudless upon Zanek, and as peaceful as though such 
things as human broils were not Herr Mayer was 
at the saw-mill earlier than usual, anxious to know 
whether his manager had ^y news for him. Even 
before he turned into the woodyard he was sure that 
he had, for the expression of the one or two Jewish 
faces he had seen on the way had appeared to him 
significant. The respectful salutation was there, of 
course, but so were also a sinister smile at the corners 
of the bloodless lips, and a covert, half-mocking, 
half-defiant glance from the long-cut Oriental eyes. 

At the entrance of the mill Herr Bohm, the man- 
ager, met him, and the moment that he saw this new 
face Mayer knew all that he wanted to know. Bohm 
was a German, like Mayer himself, and two years ago 
had belonged to the portly order of Germans, on 
whose ample figures the use of the Bicrkrug is plainly 
written; but two years under Herr Mayer had been 
better than any Banting cure; the clothes which on 
his arrival at Zanek had strained at their seams now 
hung loose upon him, while the hat pushed back 
upon his streaming locks and his generally breathless 
appearance bore testimony to the hunted life he 
led. 

"They have done it?" asked Mayer, before the 
other had spoken. 

S99 
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"They have done it, Herr Mayer," panted the 
manager desolately. " I never would have believed 
it, but- " 

" Have you followed my orders? " 

" To the letter. Five workmen were despatched 
half an hour ago, with Piotr at their head, and with 
directions to dig six trenches instead of one. They 
must be at work by this time; but what is to happen 
if the funeral arrives before they are done I do not 
know — indeed I do not." 

" The funeral will turn back and go the other way, 
of course." 

" You think so? I have my doubts, Herr Mayer, 
I have my doubts. The excitement seems to me too 
deep for that; every Jew in the place is on the alert, 
they say. I fear me there will be an ugly struggle." 

" They will not dare; and, if they do, so much the 
worse for them ! " 

The manager pushed his hat a shade further back 
upon his distracted head. 

" Do you know, Herr Mayer, I have been wonder- 
ing whether we really gain much by closing that 
road; it would be quite easy to make a different ar- 
rangement." 

" So as to please the Jews? Why not say at once 
you are afraid of the reptiles? " 

" But reptiles can sting, Herr Mayer, and if once 
they all turn against us " 

" Have you been two years in my service and know 
me as Httle as that? " thundered Herr Mayer, with 
blazing eyes. " That alone would be enough to 
show me that you are not the man I require. Not 
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another word will I hear of yielding — I am tired of 
these faint-hearted advisers. Advantage, indeed! 
Gain ! I would not yield now, even if there was loss 
at the other end of the business instead of gain; it's 
not my advantage I'm fighting for riow, but my au- 
thority, which they have dared to question. If they 
had come with their petition before they had touched 
the trench — a petition, not a demand — I might have 
listened to them, but after they have once defied me — 
never! Do you understand? " 

" Perfectly— yes, perfectly,'* said Herr Bohm, 
trembling in his shoes, as much before the appearance , 
of his employer as at the implied threat of dismissal, 
for, although the work was cruelly hard, Herr Mayer 
had too much of the genius of business to be other- 
wise than extremely liberal in his payments. Stifling 
a sigh the manager went back to his duties, but with 
a divided mind, for do what he would, he could not 
keep his attention from straying outside the mill. 
And it seemed as though Herr Mayer, too, were ex- 
pecting something to arrive from there, for it was not 
his habit to go to the entrance so often as he did tc^- 
day, nor to throw such long, searching glances down 
what he could see of the chief thoroughfare of Zanek, 
which lay as yet still, and rather more empty than 
usual under the June sunshine. No other word on 
the subject was exchanged between master and man- 
ager, and yet to both the long forenoon hours, as 
they trailed past, would be marked for ever in their 
minds with the stamp of expectation. 

" Stay in the mill until I come back from dinner/* 
said Mayer to Bohm when the midday hour arrive4^ 
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and, without further explanation, Bohm understood 
perfectly why he was to stay. 

But Mayer had not got beyond his soup wh^n the 
manager burst in, leaving the door open behind him. 

" They are heVe! " he exclaimed breathlessly; " just 
as I thought — they are here! " 

" Who are here? The Jews? " 

" No, the workmen; they had to fly; come out to 
them, I implore of you! " 

On the doorsteps half a dozen peasants v/ere talk- 
ing excitedly together. 

" Are the trenches re-dug? " asked Mayer severely. 
" Six of them, as I ordered? ** 

" Only five, gracious gentleman," said the head 
workman apologetically. "We were at the last 
when the funeral arrived." 

" And you let them go over? " asked Mayer, in a 
voice which made the man step back instinctively, 
although he was twice the size and had six times the 
strength of Mayer. 

** They are not over yet — they are at the ditches 
now. It will take them some time, for we also took 
away the bridge over the stream; but, what could we 
do — five men against two hundred? " 

" Cowards! " hissed out Mayer, from between his 
set teeth, transfixing the man with his unbearably 
bright eyes. " You simply ran away! " 

'* We came back for orders," said another of the 
group sullenly. " It's not part of our day's work to 
be beaten by Jews." 

"You shall have them!" said Mayer, and then 
stood silent for a moment, evidently turning over 
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matters in his mind, while all around attentive eyes 
were fixed upon him, and in more than one mind the 
question was put: What is coming now? 

When at the end of half a minute Mayer raised his 
head, his face was quite clear again. 

" You," he said to the men grouped in front of him, 
" are to go, and each of you to bring back at least 
two other men with spades — more, if you can. 
Double pay to every man who comes, triple pay to 
each man who brings more than two others in less 
than half an hour. Fanny,** and he turned to his wife, 
who had followed him out and now stood behind him 
with a wooden face of despair, " you will see that the 
open barouche comes round immediately; and you, 
Bohm, will send a man to the gendarmerie to tell the 
commander that I shall probably require police as- 
sistance, and that he is to keep his men in readiness. 
Is that clear? " 

" Yes," said the manager, as pale as his shirt front 
by this time. " You are going to the spot your- 
self? " 

" I am, and you are going with me — ^unless you are 
afraid," added Mayer, with a malignant smile. 

" Of course not," said Herr Bohm faintly, as he 
hurried away to obey orders, and also to put a re- 
volver in his pocket, just in case of emergencies. 
Frau Mayer was gone already, rendered too wise by 
experience even to make a remark. 

In less than half an hour after the return of the 
workmen a strange procession was to be seen wind- 
ing its slow way through Zanek — fifty men, spade on 
shoulder, marching in pairs before the open carriage 
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in which Herr Mayer, with his manager beside him, 
sat conspicuously enthroned. Both men were pale 
by this time, but the difference was that while one 
was pale from excitement the other was so from 
fear. The flash of the summer sun glancing back 
from the spade-heads made the phalanx of workmen, 
in their linen trousers and with the scarlet ribbons 
on their hats, look like a fantastical body-guard, of a 
rustic but not unpicturesque sort. At the very first 
glimpse of them a tremor of excitement seemed to 
run through Zanek. At every window faces could 
be seen crowding together, the bright yet dirty print 
jackets of the women huddled against the greasy 
kaftmxs of their husbands and brothers; from behind 
every door-way peeped lean profiles, eagerly and 
angrily following the procession with their eyes. 
Before them the news of their coming must have 
flown, for from a distance already the excited groups 
could be seen running together at the street comers, 
chattering and gesticulating while the procession ap- 
proached, threateningly silent while it passed, once 
more chattering and gesticulating when it had gone 
by. Once or twice only a shout of no good omen 
rang out behind the carriage, like a solitary menace, 
and, wherever it had passed, the groups became 
larger and stood out more boldly in the street, as 
Herr Mayer could have assured himself if he had 
deigned to look back. 

They had traversed the big, unsavoury market- 
place and turned off towards the side of the valley, 
when Herr Bohm lost his self-control so far as to 
make a nervous clutch at his employer's arm. 
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" Do you hear? " he asked, turning a shade whiter, 
for at that moment the sound of a howl that came 
obviously from several hundred throats was borne in 
upon them. 

** I hear," said Mayer, cooler now than his wonder- 
ing manager had ever seen him. " I hope to make 
them sing louder than that before I have done with 
them. Can't those men get on a little faster? " 

They were getting on too fast already for the 
manager's taste, and presently, turning a corner, 
were in sight of the scene of action. 

It was one of the strangest sights that any one 
present had ever seen, for the mood in which the Jews 
of Zanek found themselves to-day is a mood pro- 
duced only by rare and exceptional circumstances, 
and one which many people passing their Hves beside 
them never even suspect as possible. In ordinary 
life the Hebrew is the sanest of mankind, but when — 
at long intervals — he goes mad for a short space, he 
is generally madder than a Christian succeeds in 
being, and the Zanek Jew was mad to-day. 

All over the road they swarmed like a cloud of 
monstrous black beetles, furiously and ferociously at 
work, partly with the spades taken from the workmen 
or procured from neighbouring houses, partly with 
their bare hands, oblivious of danger, having lost 
sight of all consequences, intent only on getting the 
trenches filled in before the enemy again showed him- 
self. The bier on which lay the body of the dead 
man — clearly outlined under the white-bordered pall 
— stood, deserted by its bearers, in the very middle 
of the passage. They had no time to stand on guard 
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now; if they could not dig they could at least kick 
the loose earth into the trenches, or fetch stones to 
pitch into them, or assist in dragging back the 
wooden bridge which had been pulled to one side. 
There were no weak ones among them now, no deli- 
cate fingers, no lax muscles — the same spring was in 
all their limbs, the same madness in all their eyes, as 
they tumbled over each other, snatching the precious 
spades from each other's hands^ — grasping, clutching, 
stumbling, and all the time keeping up a sound that 
was between a howl and a wail, an imprecation and a 
prayer, and on which their fanatic energy seemed to 
feed itself larger every moment. 

The noisy confusion was too great to let any one 
notice the approach of the procession until it was 
close. Then an old Jew, who, in default of other 
instruments, was carrying earth in the threadbare 
skirt of his kaftan — leaving his thin white-stockinged 
legs and lean, slippered feet ludicrously exposed — 
caught sight of the first pair of workmen turning the 
corner, and, dropping his burden in consternation, 
yelled out a call of alarm. All heads were turned, 
and for a moment surprise cut short the dismal howl, 
only to make it break out again in tenfold force in the 
next. At the same time Herr Mayer's coachman 
drew up sharply, stopped by the bier which stood 
across the way. 

" Are you going to get down? " asked Herr Bohm 
as loudly as he could. 

" Yes, and so are you," said Mayer again, with his 
wicked smile. " To work! " he shouted to the peas- 
ants, who, although unable to hear the words in the 
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surrounding din, could not mistake the gesture, and, 
not sorry of the opportunity of deaHng a few blows 
to the detested Hebrew, rushed forward, spade in 
hand. 

"I shall soon show you who is master here!** 
shouted Mayer, planting himself squarely between 
the bier and the first of the trenches. " Go to, I 
say!" 

The first scuffle was but a passing one. Whether 
it was the sight of the fifty spades or of the insignifi- 
cant figure in the middle of the road, whose eyes 
seemed to shoot lightnings, that did it, or whether it 
was merely a question of muscle, no one could say; 
but when, five minutes later, the black figures and the 
white ones began to get disentangled, it was the 
white ones that were in possession of the trenches, 
while the black ones stood grouped around with dis- 
ordered kaftans and skull-caps pushed all awry, howl- 
ing worse than ever, yet thrown back to a respectful 
distance by the suddenness of the assault. The first 
chill had fallen upon their fanatic courage, and it 
would require at least a pause in which to recruit 
itself. Already the cowards were pushing the brave 
ones to the front, while on the outskirts of the crowd 
some figures could be seen dancing with rage. Pres- 
ently, in the midst of the dismal " Wais ! '' that filled 
the air there came flying something more solid, which 
struck one of the workmen on the shoulder. 

"A stone!" cried Mayer to himself; "time to 
hurry up the gendarmes;" and with a whispered 
message the swiftest-footed of the men was des- 
patched—not a moment too soon, for the hooting 
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circle was beginning to close more tightly round the 
peasants, whose blood, the stones flying more thickly 
now,Jiad roused in a manner more Kkely to aggravate 
the situation than to mend it. " Wai, wai! " on one 
side; " Dogs! Blood of dogs! " on the other, while 
the thump of a spade on some kaftaned back, and 
sometimes the clash of two spades together, began 
to give an almost warlike complexion to the scene. 
This was going to be the real struggle, as Hen- 
Mayer, still in his position on the road, recognised. 
He was saying it to himself when he caught sight of 
a workman who had got separated from the rest and 
was escaping with difficulty from a knot of Jews who 
had wrenched his spade from his hands. 

" Where are you going to? " asked Mayer sternly, 
as the man, dazed and frightened, was about to run 
past him. 

** I don't know — ^away from here; I've lost my 
spade, and they're between me and the trench." 

" I will take you back to the trench," ^aid Mayer, 
gripping him by the arm. 

" You're mad! " shrieked Bohm, making a clutch 
at his coat-tails. " You're not going in there, are 
you? " and he pointed towards the rabble of Jews 
which was swaying about between Mayer and the 
trench in a wild muddle of distorted faces, clawing 
hands, coal-black and fiery-red beards, with some- 
times a white one among them. 

Mayer shook him off and, keeping hold of the 
workman's arm, walked straight into the crowd. 
" There is nothing to be afraid of," he said once or 
twice over to the man, who was almost a boy still, one 
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of the youngest of the gang. "You should be 
ashamed to be beaten by the scum of the earth." 

Before the mob had discovered who was in their 
midst Herr Mayer, his hat knocked off and his coat 
half torn from his back, had got to the centre of the 
crowd, where the men in his pay were still defending 
the ditch at the point of their spades. Here there 
was a comparatively free space, which having 
reached, he was recognised, and instantly the general 
howl gathered itself into one shrieked-out word, 
"The Master!" 

" He's a dead man! " said Herr Bohm to himself 
as the word reached his ear where he stood, well out 
of the crowd, keeping his hand convulsively pressed 
to the round knob of his revolver handle, as though 
there alone was comfort to be found. 

Something of the same thought was in the mind of 
more than one of the inhabitants of Zanek, who stood 
at their doors and windows, fearfully Hstening to the 
clamour on the hillside, and wondering whether it 
were not time for every one who was not a Jew to bar- 
ricade his house. There was murder in those voices, 
as there had been murder in other voices, akin to 
these, which eighteen centuries ago had cried, " Cru- 
cify him! Crucify him!" Frau Mayer, supporting 
herself on the shoulder of the manager's wife — for 
she had found it impossible to bear the suspense alone 
in her palace and so far from the scene of action — • 
listened now with a shudder and told herself that her 
Josef would never come back whole. Five minutes 
ago a small, wild-looking Jew, with flying kaftan and 
a smashed and bleeding, nose, had come racing dowa 
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the street' and thrown himself upon a cord of th6 big 
alarm bell, which was used in cases of fire, and now 
its iron tongue was heightening the general uproar, 
while the groups of Jews came thicker past the win- 
dow, and no longer consisted of men alone, for the 
shrill voices of fat old Jewesses, who could scarcely 
waddle after their lords, and the excited chattering 
of imps in dirty cotton frocks or torn trousers, with 
a tail of shirt protruding at the place where tails 
usually grow, danced along at their skirts, tipsy with 
the universal excitement. And everything moved in 
the same direction; it seemed as though every 
Hebrew in Zanek were on his way to the cemetery. 

*'We shall never see our husbands alive again!'* 
sobbed Frau Bohm upon Frau Mayer's shoulder, but 
even as she said it there was a backward movement in 
the groups; at first only a check, which might be 
passing; then a pause as of hesitation, gradually turn- 
ing into a retreat, from that into unmistakable flight. 
A word had been heard which strikes terror into the 
heart of even the most excited Jew — " The Police! " 

Up on the hillside it had not only been heard, but 
illustrated, and never would Herr Bohm forget the 
blessed sight which the waving cock's feathers on the 
hats of the gendarmes, which had burst upon his 
agonised eyes just as he had given up Herr Mayer for 
lost, had been to him. To his dying day he could not 
view a cock's tail without a vague feeling of gratitude 
towards the bird. 

What followed was but a foregone conclusion, for 
although Jews can be as heroic as any other people, 
it is only while tbey are mad. Bring, them, to theic 
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senses — and nothing brings them there quicker than 
the flash of Hght on the point of a bayonet or the little 
dark hole within the muzzle of a gun — and their 
bravery melts like snow under an April sun. It 
needed no more than this on the memorable occasion 
of Moses Katz's funeral to turn the lions into lambs, 
or rather into scudding hares, so swift was the work 
of the panic which sent several hundred sons of 
Abraham tearing down the road in a general sauTJe 
qui pent. The watchers at the windows could pres- 
ently see men with torn kaftans and ragged beards 
flying down every side street, while " Wais! '' — not of 
defiance now, but of despair — filled the air, and doors 
were everywhere hastily closed and fastened. In an 
incredibly short space even the last of the " Wais! '' 
had died away, and nothing in the deserted streets 
told of the battle just passed, unless it were here and 
there a stray slipper or a battered hat which some 
fugitive had lost, and up on the hills various hand- 
fuls of hair and something that looked like a little 
black and bloody snake trodden into the dust, but 
which was in reality a Hebrew side-ringlet torn out 
by the roots. 

The streets were empty when Herr Mayer, pale and 
hatless, but triumphant, traversed them on his home- 
ward way. At that very moment the bier with the 
body of Moses Katz was being conducted at the 
point of the bayonet round by the road which led 
past the church. No victory could have been more 
complete. 



CHAPTER XV. 

In the scented shadow of the forest, whither the cries 
fii Jewish frenzy had not been able to penetrate, Ka- 
tinka lay up to her chin in water, lazily enjoying the 
delights of her favourite bathing-place, and although 
there was no entrance fee to pay it was a bath which 
emperors might have envied her. 

Into the broad pool the stream comes hurrying in 
crystal twists, and out at the other end it hurries again, 
taking up its interrupted murmur; but here there is no 
hurry, only a sense of leisure and repose. The mo- 
ment the waters have turned the comer a drowsiness 
seems to fall upon them; the leaf that a moment ago 
was dancing along so fussily now begins to turn lazily 
upon itself; every bubble disappears and the crystal 
twists unravel themselves into transparent sheets. 
Lying face downwards in the water, Katinka can count 
the grains of sand at the bottom of her bath, can follow 
the movements of each one of the tiny, large-eyed min- 
nows — themselves almost transparent— each with a 
tiny shadow beneath it, a second self so much blacker 
and more real looking than the real minnow. To the 
right, where the roots of an overhanging willow make 
dark places in the bank, suggestive of water-snakes, she 
does not care to venture, but it, too, has its charm, for 
the heavy tuft of grass whose tips trail in the water is 
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seldom without its couple of metallic green idragonflies 
— the haunting spirits of the pool. Everything in 
shades of green except where, on the shore, a tall spire 
of purple campanula makes a point of colour to which 
the lazy eye gratefully returns. 

In former days it had not been hard to " suppose" 
oneself a water-nymph in these surroundings, but now- 
adays it was of other things that Katinka thought, as 
she lay in the crystal pool, gazing and gazing towards 
the blue glimpse of mountain, the one break in the 
forest foreground which seemed to her more than ever 
like a window out into the world. There was some- 
thing out there which she no longer denied to herself to 
be precious, and which would be coming back again in 
no such very long time, seeing that nine months of the 
year were passed already. It had been a weary year; 
and yet in a certain sense a year of respite, for although 
she had fought a battle with her heart and lost it, it 
was impossible that human considerations should not 
occasionally look in upon the tediousness of this long 
separation. Of late she had loved to feed the newborn 
sentimentality within her on the delicious verses of the 
" Trompeter von Sakkingen," * and the more she 
studied Scheffel's poem the more analogies did she find 
between Margarethe's fate and her own. Could she 
not say with the fair-haired sufferer from social preju- 
dices, and with as much right: 

•* Wie stolz und stattlich geht er ! 

Wie adlig ist sein Muth! " t /'/fv.,, ^ ,-.1 ~ 

♦For translation of Scheffers " Trompeter '* see that of Jessie ^Beck 
and Louise Lorimer, published by Blackwood & Sons. 
f ' * How proudly and noUy he goesl How knightly is^ his ^Qiot I ** 
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And with Margarethe, too, could she not Sigh : 

*' Ach Gott, und doch war's besser 
Er wUrd' ein Audrer sein ! " * 

And with her go on to dream : 

*• Ach, war er doch ein Ritter, 
Ein Ritter vom gold*nen Vliess f 
O Lieb, wie bist du bitter, 
O Lieb, wie bist du sUss! " f 

So long as the object remained out of sight it was 
only natural that the bitterness should predominate, 
but it was a bitterness which could not keep her eyes 
from straying hopefully to the blue window over there. 

Half an hour slips away quickly in that magic pool 
across which the leaves and bits of stick sail so sleepily, 
until there at the outlet the current catches hold of 
them again, and the whirl of life recommences for 
them — for them and for Katinka too, for she cannot lie 
for ever here in this spot of delight, and it is time to 
think of returning to the ordinary garb of humanity, 
and to its cares and duties — ^and bothers. 

In the garden her father received her with the hews 
of the Jewish revolt which had just come to his ears. 

" That amount of pluck applied to an adequate ob- 
ject might do miracles," was the Count's remark. 
** But there's no denying that he's as obstinate as a 
mule." 

"He's got his veins stufifed with his. own beloved 
sawdust," said Katinka scornfully. "If you pricked 

* Oh, God J and yet were it better, could he another be! ** 
f '* Oh, were he but a knight, a knight of the Golden Fleece! Oh| 
Lovcj how ait thou bitter I Qh, Love, how art thou sweet 1*'^ 
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film I'm sure it would not be blood that would run out; 
That sort of person is always obstinate/' 

" You would not say that if you had seen the colour 
he was when he came here on the day after the accident. 
It's galvanised wire he's got inside him, not sawdust; 
but his head — ^yes, his head certainly is the head of a 
mule. I rather hoge Rudolf is made of another 
material." 

He glanced almost apologetically at his daughter, 
surprised .at himself for having spoken his thought 
aloud. Without being in her confidence he had easily 
followed the phases she had passed through, and — sig- 
nificant surely of the progress of his own mental trans- 
formation — nothing he had seen there had disturbed 
him greatly. Another year spent tete-a-tete with 
Nature had dealt the death-blow to the remaining 
prejudices of his upbringing, and though these preju- 
dices, having roots in the past, died harder than Ka- 
tinka's own, yet they had ended by withering pretty 
well away upon this uncongenial soil. Two things 
still bothered him about the matter, the name and the 
money; the one was too little ornamental to please his 
aesthetic propensities, the other was decidedly too plen- 
tiful to let his pride feel perfectly at ease. But to 
sacrifice even his pride would be no over-great sacrifice 
if it were to procure the happiness of the child whom 
his own improvidence had brought down from her real 
place in the world. Let it be a penance, if it were 
nothing else; and meanwhile he watched over her and 
feasted his eyes upon her, as upon something that might 
possibly only belong to him for three months more. 
;. As the three months began to pass, on^ of tl\gi 
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strangest things they brought in their train was a cer- 
tain drawing together of the former and the present 
owner of Zanek, and which sprang from an unaccount- 
able desire of Herr Mayer's to justify himself and his 
actions before the man whom he still continued to hate 
for that indescribable something which marked him as 
a different being from himself. In especial it was the 
Count's remarks upon industry which rankled in his 
mind. Criticism in the abstract he thought he de- 
spised, but to be found ridiculous where he meant to 
be grand was distinctly bothering. Even when at 
-work in his mill the recollection would come to disturb 
him, and during the unavoidable interval in which the 
yearly cleaning of the machinery suspended work, more 
than one visit was paid to Rozinow with the object of 
getting the Count to acknowledge that industry was, 
after all, the chief virtue of mankind. Wasted pains! 

" You're an interesting phenomenon," the philoso- 
pher of the forest would say with his easy-going 
laugh. " I have the greatest pleasure in the world in 
studying you, but not the smallest desire to imitate you. 
The usual self-made man who, having got his pile to- 
gether, sits down upon it and enjoys it is certainly less 
original than you are, but only because he's a stage 
ahead of you, for he has already begun to find out the 
way of extracting pleasure from his riches, while you 
haven't found it out yet. You're a phase and he's a 
phase in the evolution of the future ruler of society, 
only that your phase is further back than his." 

Between Katinka and Herr Mayer the relations at 

this time were of a peculiar sort. Each understood 

igerlectly that the scene on the veranda on the day of 
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"the Prince's d^arture had been a declatation of war, 
and each accepted the present outwardly friendly inter- 
course as no more than a temporary armistice. One 
day when the question of the right of way — about 
which Mayer had gone to law — ^was being discussed, 
Katinka had a rare opportunity of gauging the tough- 
ness of the adversary she had to deal with. The de- 
cision of the Bezirksgericht at Sewna was expected in 
autumn, and meanwhile the Hebrew funerals passed 
the Christian church in fear and trembling, and at night 
the shrill wails of the Klage Weiber — the paid 
mourners whose business it is to weep upon fresh 
graves — could be heard ringing dismally from the hill- 
side. No one doubted that they received double pay 
in those days, in order to accentuate more strongly the 
grief of the so harshly treated community. 

" Perhaps they hope to disturb me in my sleep," said 
Mayer contemptuously to the Count. " I am told they 
are moving Heaven and earth to get the decision in 
.their favour. They have even got some mad idea of 
■throwing themselves at the feet of his Majesty when 
Jie passes here in September, as they say he is going 
to." 

" And supposing they succeed ? " 

" They won't succeed. My case is too strong, and I 
am sparing no pains to push it. Oh, no, never fear ! 
I shall leave no stone unturned ! " 

" It is not worth your while," said the Count, as he 
had said more than once before. 

" It is always worth my while to have my own way. 
Count Rutkowski, in small things as well as in big ones. 
J am fifty years old, and no one has ever opposed mei 
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yet without having to give way in the end. WHy 
should the Zanek Jews be the first to succeed ? '' 

He was speaking to the father, but he was looking at 
the daughter as he said it, and by the brightness of his 
small, intense eyes Katinka understood that — ^although 
he was talking of the Zanek Jews — ^he was thinking of 
quite another struggle which each of them knew to lie 
not very far ahead. " You also have tried to oppose 
me, my fine young Countess," that challenging glance 
said quite plainly to her quick intuition, " and you also 
will have to give way in the end. Rob me of my only 
son ? Oh, you think so, do you ? Wait till he is back, 
and we shall soon see who is stronger, you or I ! " 

That day, when Herr Mayer was gone, Katinka said 
to her father, "The way that man stares sometimes! 
He will never learn manners ! " 

But the Count laughed. " He doesn't want to ! 
Haven't you found out that he's rude on principle, 
especially to ladies? If he was polite, don't you see, 
he might be suspected of wanting to be thought a gen- 
tleman. He's got far too much brains not to know 
that he can never be that, and he hates false appear- 
ances. It's all a matter of principle. Don't you know 
that he does everything on principle, even to biting his 
nails instead of cutting them ? " 

In this way September came and began to creep on 
towards its close, bringing to Zanek in general much 
pleasing trepidation in connection with the journey of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, who, for the first time in 
his reign, was making a progress through this portion 
of Galicia, and who, crossing the country on wheels 
from one unfinished railway to the other, wa^ going to 
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Spend fifteen whole minutes among the notabilities of 
Zanek. To Katinka this excitement was lost in another 
of a more private nature. Now that the time of Ru- 
dolf Mayer's return was approaching she began to take 
fits of believing that he was not going to return at all — 
to her, that is to say. Examining the grounds which 
had made her conclude that he loved her, she found 
them inadequate. What did they consist of, after all? 
A rose which he had asked for from her belt. As if 
he might not have begged a dozen roses since then out 
there in the big world, where, as Margarethe sang : 

•• Und die Frauen sind dort so falsch und sch6n!" ♦ 

Had he even kept it? She would probably never 
know. 

•* Dass ist im Leben hSsslich eingerichtet, 
Das bei den Rosen gleich die Dornen stehn." f 

Certainly the thorn of parting had come very near to 
the rose she was thinking of on the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember, and only a few days before the day which was 
to bring the Imperial vision, as with Bruno and her 
gun she wandered through the forest. Lately Herr 
Mayer's visits had grown scarcer, and, although he 
never mentioned Rudolfs impending return, it was not 
hard to guess the reason of this falling off. To-day 
a simple calculation of dates had produced such a feel- 
ing of restlessness as to make it impossible for her to 
keep her father company on the veranda. Several 
flocks of wild geese had passed that morning, and, al- 

* *' And the women are there so false and fair." 
f " This is the grievous arrangement of life, that by the roses close 
the thorns are set," 
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though they were almost certainly out of shot, sfie 
never liked to leave her gun at home at this season, 
when so many delightful possibilities lie in wait for the 
sportsman. Besides, this day had never been meant 
for sitting at home, with a sky of transparent purity 
and an atmosphere as of distilled champagne, slightly, 
only very slightly iced. On the open spaces every 
grass-blade was entangled in silver threads, and from 
a distance all these threads could be seen moving to- 
gether as softly as moves a gossamer veil on the breast 
of a sleeping woman. The Sunday bells from the 
nearest village came to Katinka's ear with an unusual 
crispness of sound. From time to time she lifted her 
head, attracted by a distant clamour, somewhere high 
up — ^ bodiless clamour, it would seem to her, as she 
peered about inquiringly; but presently, by dint of star- 
ing into the pale-blue sky, she would make out a 
triangle formed of black dots and heading for the 
south, but out of shot, alas ! most certainly out of shot I 
Autumn had passed everywhere; the stem pines were,^ 
indeed, untouched by the season, but on the open spaces 
the brackens were burnt to a deep golden brown, while 
in the shady corners of the forest, where no sunbeam 
ever touched them, they were bleached to an ivory pale- 
ness and shone from afar like beautiful ghosts of their 
summer selves. Soon Katinka, forgetful of the gun 
on her shoulder, lost sight of everything except the 
delight of watching the dazzling effect of the latest 
style of decoration. Every grass-blade was flying its 
tiny pennon and every thistle that still stood upright 
had a rag of gossamer muffled round its prickly neck 
and streaming in the breeze like a miniature comforter,. 
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while on the bushes the silver fringes heaved and 
sparkled. There was no escaping from the eruption 
of flying silver; through the air the long, shiny threads 
came floating slowly to hang themselves on to her 
jacket, her hat brim, her very eyelashes, and excited 
either by the finely-distilled air or by some remoter 
cause, Katinka laughed like a child as she wiped them 
from her lips. 

She had long lost all sense of direction when, step- 
ping on to a fresh clearing, she once more heard that 
distant clamour above her head, and, once more look- 
ing up, saw the elongated V sailing across the faintly 
blue sky, and this time surely blacker and more distinct 
than she had seen it yet. The idea of risking a shot 
did not seem quite so preposterous as hitherto, and as 
she thought it Katinka's gun was in her hands already, 
her sporting instincts wide-awake in an instant. In 
another moment the shot rang out through the forest, 
but died away without the expected victim dropping 
from the heavens above. With head thrown back and 
eager eyes Katinka stood scanning the sky, but, alas! 
•the V still kept on its steady way, though in silence 
now, the clamour of the winged voyagers abruptly cut 
short by what had at the least been a fright. 

She was still standing thus when Bruno growled be- 
side her. Her eyes came back from the sky and looked 
in the direction in which he was fixedly staring. 
What new surprise was this? A stag? Anything 
was possible at this season— or why not a bear? 
There was a fine field of brambles to attract them here; 
but it was strange, certainly, that her shot should not 
have frightened off whatever game was near, and yet 
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undoubtedly there was somethings living approaching. 
She had scarcely time to tell herself all this when the 
sound began to take shape, but it was neither the dull 
tramp of a bear nor the crackling of twigs which an- 
nounces the monarch of the forest, but only the com- 
paratively prosaic sound of a horse's footfall upon the 
soft ground. With a sudden sense of uneasiness she 
looked about her and saw that she could not be more 
than a couple of hundred paces from the track which 
came from Zanek, and there was undoubtedly a rider 
approaching. Why, this was exactly what she had 
wanted to avoid; it was to put off the danger of a meet- 
ing which she had dreamt of for a year that she had fled 
to the forest. Was it possible that she had only has- 
tened it? How had her feet betrayed her by leading 
her in the one dangerous direction? or was it her 
heart that had done it and not her feet? She was just 
considering the feasibility of hiding behind a bush, and 
at the same time telling herself that, of course, it was 
some one else, when a horse, led by a dismounted rider 
in uniform, emerged from the shadow of the forest. 
Uniform! Somehow she had not been prepared for 
this, and the transformation it brought with it added 
abruptly to her sense of flurry. The proverb which 
says that the clothes make the man is hot quite so 
foolish as stern philosophers would have one suppose, 
and the Austrian artillery uniform sits well upon a 
well-knit frame. With the bridle over his arm he was 
leading his horse slowly over the broken ground, look- 
ing eagerly about him the while, as though in search of 
something. Where she stood in the shadow of a pine 
tree he had evidently not perceived her yet. Some* 
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thing there was on his face which she did not under- 
stand — a grimmer resolution than she had expected to 
see there, but the eyes were full of light. Under the 
brim of the military cap his bright head caught the sun- 
shine as though it were moulded of gold; his upper lip, 
too, shone golden, and a new and manlier shade of 
bronze had darkened his fair skin by a shade. As she 
gazed Katinka felt her heart leap in a sudden mad exul- 
tation, and once more Margarethe's words rushed to 
her lips : 

'^ Wie stolz und stattlich fjeht eri 
Wie adlig ist sein Muth! ** 

They rang in her mind with a new sense of triumph. 
With those glittering spurs upon his feet was he not 
a knight now, to all intents and purposes? 

" O Lieb, wie bist du bitter 1 " 

No, no ! Love was not bitter to-day. The bitterness 
had died in the moment that the figure of her dreams 
had once more become a real personage. Surely love 
could "never be anything but sweet again, Katinka told 
herself as she stood, still undiscovered, in the shadow 
of the pine. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Among Herr Mayer's many business habits was 
that of scanning with his own eyes every log that 
came to the saw-mill, in order to espy its faults and 
merits and personally to decide the class in which it 
was to be ranged — ^a custom which had helped greatly 
to sharpen his observation. But no log had ever 
been scanned, no board ever so closely examined as 
was the face of the son whom with curiously mingled 
feelings he welcomed back from the army. If there 
was delight in the thought that the debt to his 
adopted country was paid, and that henceforward 
Rudolf should belong to him alone — to him and to 
the saw-mill — there was also in his heart the lurking 
terror of his already belonging to some one else. 
True, a year is a long time at Rudolfs age — ^a reflec- 
tion which tempered the fears with which he noted 
his glance, his smile, the very tone of his voice, yet 
without reaching any final conclusion, being neces- 
sarily not so good a judge of human physiognomy as 
of the grain of wood; and whereas no knot in a board 
could hope to escape him, many a flitting Ught upon 
a young face, many a tell-tale silence could do so with 
ease. He did not quite know what to make of what 
he saw. This meeting was, in many ways, a sort of 
intensified edition of the meeting last year, after 
Rudolfs return from college. As then, so he now 
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had the sensation of something that was not an es- 
trangement, but yet a division between them. The 
barrier which separated their views of Ufe was tan- 
gible now as then, and proved to have grown so high 
as to scarcely allow a peep over. Then already he 
had had the feeling that his son was escaping from his 
hands. Now, although he avoided formulating the 
thought, even to himself, he knew that the escape was 
effected. That simple and straightforward ease of 
manner which had then awakened his unwilling ad- 
miration, now increased, and, at the same time regu- 
lated by the military discipline which had taught the 
fair-haired Hercules how to use his Hmbs, baffled him 
entirely. About this somewhat more serious-look- 
ing youth, who had grown a little broader and a little 
browner, there was an air of self-reliance which 
secretly frightened the self-reliant father. But he did 
not look as though he had been wasting himself in 
love-sick pinings, and Herr Mayer — who knew so 
little of the tender passion as to imagine that pinings 
and sighs are an indispensable part of the perform- 
ance — took heart from these symptoms. In any case 
the doubt could not be endured for long, and Mayer, 
who had elaborately prepared a test which could not 
fail to bring full Hght into the matter, was able to 
contain himself only until the evening of the day of 
meeting, before applying it. 

Father and son were alone in Herr Mayer's study, 
and the rest of the house asleep, when the latter said 
abruptly: 

" Thank Heaven, that is over! Highest time now 
for you to begin work in earnest; and I have been 
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thinking, Rudolf, that it would be almost time, too, 
for you to be settling down/' 

" I am settling, am I not — ^at the mill? " laughed 
Rudolf. 

" I don't mean in that way. I married young my- 
self, and in my opinion it is more necessary for a 
workman than for other men to settle early; it gives 
steadiness to the character and stability to the 
habits!" 

" You wish me to marry? " asked Rudolf, his eyes 
full of a joyful surprise. 

*' There are many reasons in favour of the plan, 
and, as it so happens, a most excellent opportunity 
has presented itself. Only a few weeks ago I got a 
hint from my old business friend, Hans Gerstner, that 
an application for the hand of his daughter — an only 
daughter, mind! — ^would have great chances of being 
favourably received. She is only just grown up, you 
know, and the connection is all that could be desired 
from a business point of view — a solid German educa- 
tion and sound business principles; it would be an im- 
mense profit to the firm, and, to judge from the 
photograph which came yesterday, no loss to you. 
Look at it for yourself! Oh, I haven't been idle, 
Rudi, while you were loading your cannons over 
there ! " He said the last words with a laugh in- 
tended to mask the nervousness of his manner as he 
tossed the picture across to Rudolf. 

Rudolf took it vacantly and stared at it for a minute 
before discovering that he held it upside down. 
Having rectified the mistake, he presently became 
aware of a fair-haired maiden who, to judge of the 
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breadth of the smile upon her substantial features, 
must be at least as solid and German as had been her 
education. He stared at her for so long as to en- 
gender the most unreasonable hopes in his father's 
heart. 

"She is good-looking, is she not? " 

"Oh, yes I she is extremely good-looking," said 
Rudolf, a Httle abstractedly, as he laid down the 
photbgraph, " but she won't do for me." 

" How can you say that without knowing her? " 
asked Mayer, not moving his eyes from his son's face. 

" Because I. have already seen some one else whom 
I like better." 

"At Przemysl?" 

" No, not there." 

Herr Mayer made a spasmodic movement, as 
though to rise, and, although he forced himself to sit 
still, he was already reddening as he said: 

" Don't tell me that you have still got that mad 
fancy of last year in your head ? " 

It was Rudolf who rose now, and with a certain 
deliberation of movement which told his father more 
than could have done the most impetuous gesture. 

" I don't know what you mean by a mad fancy, but 
it is true that I have loved Countess Katinka ever 
since the moment I saw her, and that I mean to take 
the first opportunity of telling her so! " 

Herr Mayer's tongue moved, but heavily and in- 
effectually. He had been prepared for much, but 
not quite for this. Was this the son he had brought 
up in the strictest bourgeois principles of filial dutiful- 
ness? Rudolf himself caught his breath after he had 
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said the words; a year ago he could not have said 
them. 

" You imagine that you are going to marry her? *' 

" As yet I only imagine that I am going to ask her 
if she will marry me, and I shall feel myself only too 
deeply honoured if she says Yes." 

** Of course she will say Yes. How could she say 
anything but Yes? Pauper Countesses don't have 
millionaire husbands dropping into their mouths 
every day! '' 

" Father! " said Rudolf, with a cry that was be- 
tween anger and entreaty, and facing back abruptly 
towards the table from which he had just turned. 

** It is so," repeated Mayer, who was livid by this 
time, and whose unsteady lips could scarcely shape 
the contemptuous smile they strove after. " She will 
marry you; oh, yes! and she will keep up appearances, 
if it suits her, but in her heart you will always remain 
to her the despised plebeian. She will spend your 
money and bear your name with as good a grace as 
she can manage, but it will not be to you that she 
looks for anything but her pin-money. What she 
requires of amusement no doubt her aristocratic and, 
of course, more congenial admirers will be delighted 
to furnish her with, while " 

" Enough! " cried Rudolf, in so alarming a voice 
that Mayer actually left his phrase unfinished. . " I 
forgive you only because I do not believe that you 
know what you are saying. I do not yet know if she 
loves me, but if she accepts me I have no fear of her 
motives. No, no fear whatever! " he repeated, al- 
most too vehemently, " Never say another word 
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against her, father. Not if you do not want me to 
forget that I am your son." 

Once more Herr Mayer attempted to rise, but this 
time failed. Rudolfs blazing eyes seemed to nail 
him to his chair. Was this indeed his son? This 
young, masterful giant, who appeared almost ready 
to silence him with a blow! 

" You do not know the world," he muttered un- 
certainly, " nor those aristocrats. You are a boy, 
and this is a boy's fancy that will pass." 

" If it has not passed in this year, when I have not 
seen her face, it is not likely to pass now that I know 
myself in her neighbourhood. Last year I could not 
be sure that she really was the only woman for me, 
but I have seen enough of other women to be clear 
about my own heart and to know that it belongs to 
Katinka alone. Oh, father, how wrong you are to 
scorn her!. I believe you have never known the 
temptations of my years, but I am not as super- 
humanly strong as you are, and if I have kept myself 
straight and clean and have passed safely through 
the quagmires of a garrison town — and very ugly 
quagmires they are — ^be sure that it is she who has 
done it. With what fears you sent me out into the 
world! Have these fears been justified? Have I 
proved the spendthrift you imagined I might turn 
into? Have I fallen a victim to the evil companions 
you warned me against? And do you know whom 
you have to thank for it all? Katinka alone! With- 
out her memory, without the hope of proving myself 
worthy of her, there were many moments when I 
might have stumbled." 
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His tone had softened to entreaty, but the implor-* 
ing glance could not succeed in meeting his father's 
eyes. 

" With my consent you shall never marry her," 
was all he said, looking straight past his son's head. 

" I shall be of age in two years, and if she loves me 
she will wait." 

" She may find that she has waited in vain. Do 
you forget that the proportion of my fortune which I 
am bound by law to leave you is a very small one? '* 

Rudolf stood still and looked at his father incredu- 
lously. The immensity of the threat had startled him 
for a moment, not so much on account of the money, 
whose value he was still young enough ridiculously 
to underrate, but because of the suggestion of com- 
plete family disrupture which it brought with it. 
His filial feelings were too deeply rooted to let him 
find this thought anything but terrible. 

" I hope not to be cast oflf when the time comes," 
he said at last, slowly, " for I know that you love me. 
Your words may be as hard as they like, I know it! 
But if I have to choose between a fortune and Katinka 
it will not be the fortune I shall choose ; make- your 
reckoning with that. Father! A fortune is all very 
well, but rather than be a slave to it I will renounce 
it." 

For a few minutes after that there was silence in 
the room, the silence of extreme astonishment, 
largely coloured with rage, on the part of Mayer, 
who still sat at the table, while Rudolf made long 
steps over the polished floor. Whoever could have 
looked into the father's heart during these few pain- 
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ful moments must have been convinced, once for all, 
that it was not stuflfed with sawdust, but made of flesh 
and blood like that of other people. But on his face 
only the rage was apparent, and it was only when 
Rudolf had his back turned that he trusted himself 
to cast a glance towards the son, around whom the 
very strings of his obstinate heart twined fiercely, and 
whom he yet felt more plainly every moment that he 
was losing. 

What was going on in Rudolfs heart meanwhile 
was very simple — anger, desire, and the loyal fighting 
down of the passing doubts which his father's words 
had awakened. It was true that he was a plebeian — 
no danger of his forgetting that with his father's 
figure and his father's hands before his eyes; even in 
this minute he winced at the thought, and then felt 
a pang of shame at having winced. But nothing, no, 
nothing would induce him to believe that, if Katinka 
accepted him, it was for anything but his personal 
worth. 

At last Mayer spoke with an appearance of quiet 
which could not deceive. 

" Does this mean that the resolution which you an- 
nounced to me a few minutes ago still holds good ? " 

" It does. I make no secret of it, for I mean to 
play with open cards. That is why I tell you again 
that I shall take the very first opportunity I have of 
learning my fate from Countess Katinka." 

** I, too, mean to play with open cards," said 
Mayer, staggering at last to his feet and leaning for- 
ward with both his clenched hands on the table, " and 
t^at is why I also tell you that what I can do to 
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fnistrate your plans I shall do. Whatever means 
come to my hand I shall take; where I can put an 
obstacle in your path I shall put it — so, look out, my 
son, look out! You have a worse adversary to deal 
with than could be a thousand rivals in the love of 
your fine Countess." 

" I shall look out," said Rudolf, the lines hardening* 
about his mouth; " but you, too, look out, Father, for 
is it not still an open question which of our two heads 
is the hardest? And do you not sometimes forget 
that I am made of the same material as you are? " 

Across the table they looked at each other, full in 
the eyes, and each felt at the moment as though a 
glove had been thrown down between them. 

Since then no word on the subject had passed, but, 
with all his faculties on the strain, the father was 
watching the son, as an old tom-cat watches a mouse- 
hole. To have him but five minutes out of his sight 
was already to awake misgivings, and each time they 
met it was with a quick, inquiring glance, which 
feared to read of some accomplished happiness. 
And yet nothing could be more dutiful than Rudolfs 
behaviour in public or praiseworthy than his 
punctual attendance at the mill. If he had plans he 
kept them to himself, and meanwhile he worked for 
six. 

Sunday came — ^the first day on which the saws had 
stood still since Rudolfs return. The game of open 
cards could not preclude the right of stealing a march 
on the paternal, adversary, and thus it was that 
Rudolf, having had his horse privately saddled, rose 
hopefully from the early dinner and slipped awajj 
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Without explanation, unobserved, as he fondly 
trusted. 

Once among the pine-trees his spirits began to 
rise. Whether the supreme opportunity were com- 
ing or not, he was going to see her again and carry 
away a new image of her on which to feed his fancy. 
To him, too, the air seemed to sparkle like cham- 
pagne and the gossamer webs to shine like silver. 
The forest in its autumn §farb was to him incom- 
parably more lovely than when he had seen these 
same woods first in their early summer glory, for then 
he had not known that they were the path which led 
to his queen. Despite his father's threats he could 
not quite believe in actual pursuit, and if he urged his 
horse rather more than was merciful it was impa- 
tience, and not apprehension, which sharpened the 
spur. Was it the force of habit or some pardonable 
touch of youthful vanity which had made him don the 
uniform so lately discarded? He did not stop to ask 
himself. 

Early in the afternoon he began to recognise the 
features of the road and knew himself close to his 
goal; and then, just as he was going to make the spur 
work again, a shot rang out close at hand, though 
behind a screen of trees. A shot so near Rozinow 
was almost certain to have been fired by one of its 
inmates. Abruptly his memory leapt back to that 
first meeting; had not it been heralded by a shot? — 
and instantly a joyful presentiment seized upon him. 
Dismounting rapidly he left the road, and engaged 
himself among the trees, pulling his horse somewhat 
.unceremoniously behind him. In another moment 
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he had reached the clearing, and still peering eageriy 
about him, stepped out into the sunlight, but it was not 
until something moved in the shadow of a solitary pine- 
tree that he saw exactly what he had hoped to see. 

For the space of a few deep-drawn breaths they 
stood quite silent opposite to one another, and if the 
squirrels which dwelt on the pine branches above had 
any eye for human beauty, they surely must have 
paused in the nibbling %i their cones to peep down 
through the twigs at these two beings, each in the 
Very zenith and glory of youth, and each scanning the 
other with a sort of shy wonder at the marvellous 
changes which a year had wrought. So long as we 
are in the period in which from hour to hour " we ripe 
and ripe,'' even a separation of a month is full of de- 
licious surprises at the end, and these two had not 
seen each other for twelve months. Like a young 
god of war he appeared to Katinka's untutored eyes, 
in his close-fitting and so unfamiliar tunic, while she 
to him was no longer the over-slender, half-boyish ap- 
parition of their first meeting, but a perfect woman, 
with eyes full of a light which he had found shining 
nowhere else on earth. And as they stood and won- 
dered at each other autumn went on waving its magic 
web around them, and for long after Katinka remem- 
bered the white ribbon that floated out from the brim 
of his cap, as well as the silver threads that seemed to 
be woven into the mane of his horse, as though it 
were a steed out of a fairy tale and belonged to a fairy 
prince. 

The silence could not have endured for more than 
^n instant longer without requiring an explanation^t 
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and it was probably because each felt aware of this, 
and because each of their hearts was full of the other, 
that they both began in the same moment to talk 
commonplaces. 

" I did not know you were back," said Katinka, 
with a fatal absence of surprise in tone and mien, 
while Rudolf answered as much at random: 

" Didn't you? I have nothing to do at the mill to- 
day, so I thought I might as well ride over." 

" Your father must be glad to see you again." 

" Of course, and my mother, too. What a perfect 
autumn we are having! " 

" Yes. Papa will be very pleased to see you, too. 
I ought to be going home, at any rate." 

She moved forward, as she spoke, in the direction 
of the road. The idea of being alone in the forest 
with this quasi stranger whose upper lip had grown 
so hairily golden, and whose voice was surely a tone 
deeper than when she had seen him last, had filled 
her with a sudden qualm of alarm. 

** You will be wanting a cup of tea after your ride," 
she said, a little helplessly. " I think the samovar 
must be boiling by this time." 

" Perhaps," was all Rudolf immediately said, as he 
followed her over the uneven ground. 

" I wish you had another dress on to-day," he re- 
marked almost brusquely, after a minute. 

" Why? " 

" That dress you wore when we made that ex- 
cursion to the rocks. You were a village maiden 
that day, and if you were a village maiden again to- 
day perhaps it would be better for me." 
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Katinka laughed uneasily; the subject was becom- 
ing too serious to be treated otherwise than lightly. 

" What a strange idea! What on earth would you 
profit by my having on a red petticoat and an em- 
broidered shirt? " 

" Might they not help you to * suppose ' yourself 
your own heroine? " He too spoke lightly, not feel- 
ing quite calm enough yet to let this be the crucial 
moment. " Or have you given up the old game en- 
tirely?" 

" You don't want to play it now, surely? " said 
Katinka, with another and more strained laugh. " I 
should have thought you would have grown much 
too blase for such nonsense at Przemysl." 

" It wouldn't be half a bad opportunity. Perhaps 
by a stretch of imagination you might even ' suppose ' 
me to be the Tartar chief newly returned from the 
war." 

On account of the difficulties of the path he was 
walking a step behind her, yet he could distinctly see 
the wave of colour which dyed even her small ear of a 
vivid pink. It was hard to say why he did not speak 
plainly on the instant, and whether it was the thought 
of the immensity of the happiness which might be in 
store for him, or the terror of finding that after all it 
was not for him, which frightened him off the dan- 
gerous ground (or yet another minute. 

" What were you firing at just now? " he asked in 
a marvellous hurry. 

" Oh, at a flock of wild geese. It's rather fortu- 
nate I was not firing in the direction of the road, or 
you might have been in danger again." 
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" In danger of what? " 

" Of being hit. Don't you remember getting a 
charge of shot out of this very gun the first time we 
met?" 

*' That wasn't shot," said Rudolf, smiling mysteri- 
ously to himself. 

"Whkt then?" 

" An arrow, I believe it was, and it was fired not 
from a gun, but from a bow, and it wasn't you who 
fired it either, but another personage whose sole busi- 
ness it is to shoot arrows about the world. That 
arrow is in me still, Countess Katinka. It is to tell 
you this that I came here to-day." 

No use jerking back his fingers, he could not keep 
them from firing the train. 

*' To tell what?" asked Katinka, with a sudden 
faintness in her voice. 

"Take care!" said Rudolf in the same moment, 
quickly laying his hand on her sleeve. 

They had reached the cart-track just then, but as 
they emerged from the trees, a vehicle, driven at a 
more than brisk trot, had almost brushed Katinka's 
dress. 

"Your father!" she said, glancing back with 
frankly startled eyes at her companion. 

" Yes, it is he," replied Rudolf, looking not at her, 
but after the carriage, and with an alteration in his 
voice and mien which she could not understand. 

She had thought to meet Herr Mayer's eyes in 
that passing moment, and could not be surprised to 
see the carriage being abruptly pulled up some dozen 
paces ahead. What she had to do was clear, though 
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distasteful, and without even a glance to see whether 
Rudolf were following she advanced towards the new 
guest. 

Of the two it was she,who carried oflf the situation 
far the more successfully. Besides the disadvantage 
of being a man, Herr Mayer never was good at con- 
cealing his emotions, not because he was in any sense 
weak, but because the emotions themselves were so 
pretematurally strong — far too strong for such a 
shaky physique. For two hours he had believed him- 
self to be pursuing a forlorn hope; no wonder then 
that his face, his hair, and his very clothes bore the 
appearance they might have done at the conclusion 
of a desperate race, and that, instead of uttering a 
conventional greeting, he simply stared into Ka- 
tinka's face, hoping to read there whether he had 
come in time. More annoyance than delight — ^a 
good symptom, so far; but it required the sight of 
Rudolf's face, as he slowly approached, to remove the 
last doubt. The cloud there told him all he wanted 
to know. 

"You runaway!" he jerked out with the hilarity 
of sudden relief. " Condemning me to a solitary 
drive instead of coming out in company! Would 
you have thought him so unsociable. Countess? " 

" Hardly,'* said Katinka, while wondering in her 
heart at the intensity of the glance exchanged be- 
tween father and son. 

It was Herr Mayer who spoke most as the uncom- 
fortable trio walked slowly towards the house — for- 
tunately at no great distance. What he and she 
talked of — for Rudolf's ligs were not once unlocked— 
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Katinka could never afterwards remember, nor how 
they got home, nor how it came about that presently, 
finding herself upon the veranda, she became aware 
of there being only one other person there besides 
herself, and looked round to discover that she was 
tete-a-tete, not with the son, but with the father. In 
the moment that she met his eyes she knew that he 
was not there by accident, and felt certain that an at- 
tempt to retire would be useless. He was fixing her 
immovably, his yellow teeth just visible between his 
bloodless lips — a movement which with him did duty 
for a smile. He began speaking immediately, with 
a glance towards *the door, as though in fear of inter- 
ruption. 

" You should be immensely grateful to me. 
Countess." 

" What for? " 

" For having appeared at so opportune a moment. 
A minute later, and that young fool would actually 
have laid his heart at your feet." 

Leaning with her two hands against the balustrade 
behind her, Katinka stared at him speechless, unable 
to find a single word to oppose to this unexpected 
form of audacity. 

" I have always heard that nothing pains a tender^ 
hearted woman more than to have to say No to an 
ardent youth. Well, that is what you would have 
had to do if I had been a minute later. Judge if I 
deserve gratitude! " 

The spasmodic grin was still about his lips, but the 
colour of his face showed plainly that he was beside 
himself with rage. 
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"How do you know that I meant to say No?'* 
flashed out Katinka, her spirit rising in arms. 

" Because no lady of your name would stoop to so 
base an alliance. To be called Mayer — what an idea 
for a Countess Rutkowska! Or do you mean to 
say " — as the smile abruptly disappeared and the 
small eyes narrowed to two sharp blue points — " that 
the Mayer money could actually make the Mayer 
name acceptable? Of course I have heard of titles 
being sold for fortunes, but I had always understood 
that your family was far above such transactions; it 
seems that I had heard wrong! '' he finished with an 
openly brutal laugh. 

Katinka still stood before him, too much amazed to 
speak, too deeply hurt even to feel angry in the 
proper sense of the word. He was not telling her 
anything new, anything which she had not put to her- 
self in another form a year ago; but there is a differ- 
ence between judging your own case and hearing it 
judged by others. She had thought that battle over 
and done with, and now, abruptly, this attack upon 
the very quick of her pride! All the old reasons 
against being happy sprung up again and confronted 
her. Her paramount sensation in this first bewilder- 
ing moment was disappointment. It seemed to her 
that her dream had been torn to pieces by one move- 
ment of that short-fingered hand with the doubtful 
nails, and now hung in brilliant shreds about her, 
like the gossamer fragments which she had been 
admiring all the afternoon. 

She had said nothing yet, and Herr Mayer was just 
going to speak again when Rudolf appeared in the 
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doorway, and, evidently startled by something in her 
face, looked suspiciously from her to his father, and 
with his appearance the incident abruptly terminated. 

The rest of the evening resolved itself into a series 
of manoeuvres; manoeuvres on the son's part to out- 
stay the father, manoeuvres on the father's part not to 
be outstayed by the son, manoeuvres for tete-a-tetes 
with Katinka, baffled by counter-manoeuvres on her 
part for eluding such meetings. With a mixture of 
consternation and suspicion Rudolf viewed the trans- 
formation which had come over her since the after- 
noon. This woman with the tight-set lips and the 
dangerous-looking eyes was no longer the sweetly- 
flurried, divinely-blushing maiden whom he had met 
in the forest. He had never seen her with her pride 
newly stung — and for to-day at least it was pride 
alone that held the reins — and almost it seemed to 
him that there was a second personality coming out 
from behind her first. There was even a flash of re- 
sentment in her glances towards him which hope- 
lessly puzzled his masculine comprehension, for he 
could not know that he was being punished for a pain 
which he had not indeed inflicted, but of which he 
was undoubtedly the cause. 

When they had parted without explanation Rudolf 
turned straight to his father. 

" What have you done to her? " he asked, with a 
glance that was almost menacing. 

Herr Mayer laughed disagreeably. 

" I gave you fair warning, did I not? Well, I have 
been as good as my word, that is all ! " And to himself 
he added : " I think I have gained that move, anyway 1 " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Another great day for Zanek, a day even more 
festive, though possibly not so significant as the one 
on which the saws had first begun to work in the 
shadow of the pine forests, for this was the day on 
which the inhabitants of the little Carpathian town 
were to convince themselves with their own wonder- 
ing eyes that the Emperor Francis Joseph I. had an 
existence of his own, distinct from that he enjoyed in 
the coloured and uncoloured lithographs which 
adorned the walls of their schoolhouses, tobacco shops, 
and courts of justice. From an early hour Zanek had 
been on its legs — long and short, sturdy and tottering, 
and the nearer the momentous hour approached the 
harder would it have been to find any one but the mor- 
tally sick or the hopelessly decrepit in their homes. 

It was at the entrance of the town, just a few paces 
before the toll-bar, that the reception was to take place. 
Here for days past many hands had been busy with the 
erection of a sort of triumphal arch, very different 
from the usual leafy and festooned portals under so 
many of which the Emperor's carriage had lately 
passed, a miracle of ant-like industry, the hideously- 
ingenious idea of \Yhich had sprung from Herr Mayer's 
own brain. For people with weak eyes it was scarcely 
possible even to glance at this glittering gateway, 
formed exclusively of saws, of steel pistons, of files, of 
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axeheads, of every particle of machinery that could 
possibly be pressed into the service of this novel sort 
oi mosaic, and all polished to a blinding degree. Even 
the robust-eyed could not look on its murderous bright- 
ness imblinkingly, and were thankful to rest their 
dazzled orbs upon the eagle (six times the size of life) 
on the top — no less hideous indeed, but mercifully dull 
in hue. Whole sacks of fir cones, come down from the 
mountains during the last fortnight, had gone to the 
fabrication of this Imperial eagle, which consisted of 
a board covered cunningly with the brown flakes, in 
whose double head there shone pebble eyes and in his 
tight claw a real sword. Herr Mayer had been par- 
ticularly pleased with his idea about the eagle, which 
surely could not fail to convince his Majesty of the sin- 
cerity of his loyalty. 

■ At one side of the road a platform had been erected 
—exclusively of boards provided gratis by Herr Mayer 
•^ — and profusely decorated with young firs, and upon 
this species of rustic dais, which was to afford the 
populace better opportunities of viewing its sovereign, 
everything that could aspire to the name of notability 
had assembled by three in the afternoon, in its very 
best clothes and most expectant mood, while for hun- 
dreds of yards to the right and to the left the road was 
bordered with a hedge of human faces, generally agape 
and goggle-eyed, the bright costumes of the peasants 
tempered by many a black kaftan. 

Even now, before its moment of glory, there was 
plenty to stare at on the platform. Here was Pater 
Filip in full ornament, his high, mitre-like cap on his 
head, the* Book of Gospels in his hands, and Kuba at 
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his elbow with the Holy Water vessel, doing his best 
to look completely unmoved; here was the jovial doc- 
tor, the old and tottering burgomaster, the various 
uniformed officials who never fail at any Austrian 
gathering. The most conspicuous figure of all, un- 
doubtedly, was that of the tall and black-bearded wearer 
of Polish national costume — ^by far the richest patch of 
colour in that variegated crowd. Not since his fall of 
fortune had Count Rutkowski pulled the jewelled belt 
of his ancestors, the silken vest, and high yellow boots 
from their resting place, but the duty of greeting his. 
sovereign had seemed to him to bring with it the duty 
of likewise representing his dead nation. A picture 
stepped straight out of one of the frames in the Rozi- 
now dining-room he appeared to the admiring eyes of 
Zanek, and if the thought of under what different con- 
ditions he would have stood here a few years ago en- 
tered into his reflections there was nothing of it to be 
seen in his calm gaze, nor upon his unruffled brow, as, 
with dagger in belt and heron's feather surmounting 
the square tartatka, he stood revealed in the autumn 
sunshine, with his daughter by his side. If there was 
a cloud on either of their faces it was on hers, not so 
much a cloud either as a line of rebellion, or perhaps 
it was resentment, about her glowing mouth, while 
about her eyes all that was conspicuous was that there 
was one direction in which they carefully avoided turn- 
ing. This, of course, was the direction in which the 
chief manager of the entertainment, so to say, was 
planted, with his wife on his right, his son on his left, 
and his perspiring director in the rear. 'He wore the 
same badly-cut tail-coat which he had worn at the open- 
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ing of the saw-mill a year and a half ago, and, as on that 
day, all eyes returned continually to him, expectant and 
curious, to pass on to another larger group huddled 
together at the extreme end of the platform — ^an en- 
tirely black group this, composed exclusively of kaf- 
tans with one long, silver beard very conspicuous, and 
a pair of long, white hands grasping the Thora, the 
sacred book which, if circumstances were propitious, 
it was hoped the sovereign would deign to touch with 
his lips. There was much excited whispering in this 
group, for Jewish nerves are excitable, and every Jew 
there knew, as did indeed every neutral spectator, that 
the next hour might well prove to be the turning point 
in the present burning quarrel. True, the decision lay 
with the tribunal at Sewna, and was now closely im- 
pending, but to the Oriental mind and despite an inti- 
mate knowledge of the letter of the law, the possibility 
of Imperial interference did not seem necessarily pre- 
posterous. Deep in the pocket of the Rabbi's satin 
kaftan there reposed a petition which was either to be 
presented or not, according to what appeared advisa- 
ble, for, even in so crucial a moment, prudence could 
not be lost sight of, and the terror of outstepping the 
law in any direction is always present with the Jew 
who has even partially come to his senses; and besides, 
there was to-day about their mighty adversary a cer- 
tain air of confidence which filled them with dismay. 
Did not even the glitter of those hundreds of saws seem 
to be proclaiming his approaching victory? While 
they, to their extreme distaste, found themselves forced 
to stand under the shadow of that terrible-looking arch, 
which to their nervous minds seemed fraught with all 
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sorts of physical as well as moral dangers, and from' 
which they kept fearfully drawing back. With 
a glance of open scorn Herr Mayer marked the flurry 
in the enemy's camp. He had taken his measures, of 
which no one outside his family knew. Even Frau. 
Mayer had only learnt the object of the journey lately, 
made to Lemberg, after it had been accomplished. 
There are moments in which it is convenient to know 
a Governor personally, and still more convenient to 
have had the opportunity of obliging him, if only by a: 
shooting invitation to an august friend; but most con- 
venient of all is it if the Governor happens to have 
some pet hobby of a charity and you a handsome sum 
handy to contribute. Count Moralski, though he had 
proved himself a loyal Austrian in his acts, could hot 
keep himself from remaining a Pole in his private 
leanings, and, having perceived that the Government 
inclined to be large-minded on national subjects, saw. 
no reason for not pushing forward his scheme of an 
asylum in which the children of the destitute Ruthe-, 
nians should be taught to forget their mother tongue, 
and be transformed gradually and to all intents and 
purposes into Poles. The Polish aristocracy ap- 
plauded this truly national idea far more rapturously 
than their ruined fortunes or expensive mode of living 
allowed them to contribute to it, and the Count himself, 
having come to the end of his resources, was begin- 
ning to feel rather low about his plan. It was there- 
fore with a kind of incredulous delight that he had 
lately received Herr Mayer's visit, together with a con- 
tribution for his asylum which with one stroke seemed 
tp turn the scheme from a dream into a possibility.. 
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Melted almost to tears, he lent a willing ear to his 
visitor's account of the disturbances of last June, the 
official report of which had passed over him like water 
off a duck's back. To hear the details from the lips of 
the man who had evidently been put to such grievous 
inconvenience, was quite another thing, more espe- 
cially if that man had so open a hand and so large a 
mind with regard to the point of nationality as — him- 
self a German — to help towards the realisation of a 
Polish dream. 

The duty of welcoming his sovereign to Lemberg 
found the Governor still under the fresh impression of 
Herr Mayer's visit. What wonder that the renseigne- 
ments with which it was his office to assist His 
Majesty's further progress should have been coloured 
by this latest experience, and that the notes which were 
to enable Francis Joseph to sow appropriate speeches 
in each spot marking a station on the road were, when it 
came to the heading " Zanek," all in Herr Mayer's fa- 
vour! The favoured man had not indeedseen themwith 
his own eyes, but, remembering the fervour of the Gov- 
ernor's final handshake, he felt almost calm, even when 
- — ^just as the church-bells burst into sudden clamour — 
a cloud of dust arose at the turn of the road, and a 
mighty murmur, hushed quickly into an awestruck 
silence, came from the edges of the human hedge. 
Except Count Rutkowski no one else on the platform 
could at that moment have boasted of anything like 
equanimity. Kuba Chodan, who, while craning his long 
heck, had spilled half the holy water, was scolded by 
Pater Fiiip in a voice which betrayed extreme tension 
of nerves;. Frau Mayer flattened down her hair-bandi 
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with a shaking hand, and once more put right her bon- 
net — the same pink crape bonnet which had been so 
sore a trial to the poor Countess; Katinka forgot the 
neighbourhood of Rudolf and Rudolf that of Katinka 
as, squaring his square shoulders in the uniform donned 
for the occasion, he called to mind every military in- 
junction as to soldier-like demeanour he had imbibed 
during the past year, while the burgomaster nearly lost 
his balance and the Jewish deputation turned pale in a 
body. 

The dust cloud came on, preceded by a running 
cheer — not an English cheer by any means, but some- 
thing hoarser and fainter and more mechanical. 
Ruthenian peasants have, in general, too little practice 
in cheering to be adepts. Many of them too were too 
deeply astonished, not to say disappointed, to think of 
opening their mouths until nudged by their neighbours, 
or the orderers distributed among the crowd to see that 
all went as it should do. They may not have definitely 
expected to see a crown upon the Emperor's head and a 
purple mantle trailing from his shoulders, as it did in 
the tobacco-shop pictures, which represented him in his 
coronation robes, but they had been sure of at least 
eight white horses with gilt harness and something a 
little less sober than this blue-grey General's uniform, 
with nothing but the green-feathered hat to give a little 
life to the picture. 

Another minute and Francis Joseph, with his old 
man's face and his young man's figure — ^a face 
ploughed with many sorrows, and a figure the spring 
of whose elasticity neither time nor grief has been able 
to break — ^was kissing the Book of the Gospels at the 
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foot of the steps, while the half senile burgomaster 
brokenly uttered the words of welcome, and the musical 
band procured from Sewna was braying out the Gott 
erhalte, Gott beschutze in time-honoured kettle-drum 
fashion. 

A little tired and dust-stained he seemed, and more 
than a little bored, as he mounted the steps, glanc- 
ing up at the astonishing arch the boredom in his 
eye has indeed momentarily given way to a look 
almost of consternation, but — since Emperors* eyes 
are no stronger than those of ordinary mortals — ^he 
had quickly averted them before he had even been 
fully able to appreciate the fir-cone eagle, which 
throned up there like some monstrous dragon of 
fable. Looking somewhat blankly about him for 
the person whom it behooved to be next addressed, 
a nobleman in full national dress was the first object 
that attracted his attention, and towards him he in- 
stinctively moved. 

" You have a most beautiful fatherland," he ob- 
served, with his weary smile. " This must be a para- 
dise in summer." 

The Count acknowledged the inevitable remark by 
a profound inclination. 

" This is your daughter ? " as Katinka dropped a 
somewhat awestruck curtsey. 

He scarcely heard the reply, his eyes being already 
occupied in examining the next group, while pre- 
sumably the royal brain was attempting to recall the 
" headings " for Zanek. " A huge property; German 
proprietor lately settled; saw-mill newly erected" (in 
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this particular the arch was better than any notes); 
"extreme generosity in supporting local charities; 
marvellous industry; a clear gain to the country/' 
Something in this style the notes had run. It would 
seem therefore that he was talking to the wrong per- 
son, since this was obviously no German and did not 
look as though he had anything to do with a saw-mill. 
The glance ahead showed him a small, tallow-faced 
man, in an awful tail-coat. With incredulous inquiry 
he looked at the adjutant-general, whose business it 
•was to refresh the royal memory, and gathering the in- 
formation required in the dumb inclination, some trick 
of the eyelids, even the position of his uniformed 
prompter, bowed his head to the Count and suavely 
passed on towards Herr Mayer. 

" Zanek owes a great deal to you. I have heard of 
the way in which you are opening out the country, and 
also of your generous charities. Strangers who come 
to Austria to work as you do are not strangers 
to us." 

Amid the dead silence of awe the words could be 
heard by the entire platform. Herr Mayer, deep-red 
in the face and feeling ready to die of joy, could only 
incline himself helplessly. 

" Your Majesty, — Your Majesty- " 

" Continue as you have begun and you will find 
that your adopted country will not be ungrateful to 
you." 

" Your Majesty " 

" I see your son already wears our uniform; that is 
good." His tired eyes were wandering irresistibly to 
the mountain-side as he spoke. " Those forests must 
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yield you splendid material." The eyes came back, 
almost it would seem with an effort, for he had become 
aware of the pink-bonneted apparition by Herr 
Mayer's side. Sovereigns have, as a rule, seen too 
many specimens of their subjects to be surprised at 
anything, even at a pink crape bonnet in the wrong 
place, but yet a close observer might have seen the 
Emperor's eyebrows give just one passing twitch. 
Frau Mayer heard a buzzing sound in her ears which 
was probably the Imperial voice, and dropped an un- 
steady curtsey, then another. As for attempting an 
?inswer, supposing one had been expected, even if she 
could have succeeded in loosening her tongue from the 
roof of her mouth, what answer was it possible to make 
to a mere formless buzz ? She was still curtseying to 
space when Francis Joseph had passed on to the next 
group which his eyes had been meanwhile exploring. 
From group to group he made his rapid progress, in- 
visibly guided by his adjutant in a manner quite unde- 
tectable to the uninitiated, his eyes always going before 
him. One of these exploring glances had taken in the 
Jewish deputation in the background, and at sight of 
the gloomy kaftans it is probable that another " head- 
ing " stirred in the Emperor's memory. The Governor 
had mentioned a revolt — street-fighting, want of re- 
spect for the law — 3. rare occurrence among Polish 
Jews, but exactly on that account to be discouraged as 
a dangerous innovation. There was the choice of 
uttering a public rebuke or of ignoring the deputation, 
Francis Joseph chose the more merciful course of the 
two, but in order to mark more clearly whom he ap- 
proved of and whom disapproved he did not forget— 
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after he had passed by the kaftans as though they werd 
empty air — ^to turn once more to Herr Mayer and to 
ask him questions about the mountains until he saw the 
adjutant-general discreetly drawing out his. watch. 
Whether this fabulously-drilled personage said, "Time, 
Your Majesty '' with his lips or only with his eyes, no 
one could be sure, but Francis Joseph evidently under- 
stood him, and, with the sense of having got past an- 
other landmark on what surely could not help being a 
slightly monotonous pilgrimage, felt himself free — 
having addressed a last gracious word to Herr Mayer 
— ^to hurry down the steps and into the carriage, leav- 
ing behind him one heart bursting with exultation, and 
several hundreds with humiliation and rage. 

As Herr Mayer gazed after the Imperial equipage as 
it rapidly diminished in the frame-work of his arch, he 
abruptly changed his mind about the opening of the 
mill having been the proudest moment in his life. 
Bringing back his eyes from the vanishing carriage he 
found all others fixed upon him with a new kind of awe 
that was almost veneration. Only from the other end 
of the platform came glances which had no reverence 
in them, though they, too, betrayed an unwilling awe; 
and it was exactly that covert rage which gave to the 
triumph its keenest point. 

Almost exhausted with so much happiness he drove 
home in a mental tumult. He had hoped much, but 
scarcely for anything so marked as this. It was the 
same to him as though the decision of the tribunal were 
already given; how doubt its issue now, since the news 
would fly to Sewna on the wings of the wind, and since 
even the most conscientious member of the tribunal — 
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being but human — could scarcely remain uninfluenced 
by a royal judgment ? 

So intoxicated was Herr Mayer with the issue of the 
afternoon that he had been home for half an hour 
before it occurred to him to wonder where Rudolf 
was. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fortunate indeed for the unbroken bliss of the 
present moment that Herr Mayer could not observe his 
son and heir just then. 

Long before his father had brought back his eyes 
from the Imperial equipage, Rudolf, for whom the in- 
cident had much more quickly terminated, had left his 
side. Quick though Katinka had been, she had not 
been quick enough to escape his eye. He caught her 
up just as, close behind her father, she was pressing 
down the steps. 

" You had better wait here while I call your coach- 
man," he observed a little wrathfully. " Do you find 
any especial pleasure in being knocked about by the 
crowd ? " 

The reply came loftily : 

" Oh, we don't want our coachman yet, and we 
couldn't have him if we wanted him, since of course 
he's been staring at the show and the horses are un- 
harnessed." 

" Then you are not going straight back to Rozi- 
now?" 

" Oh, yes, we are, only we've got some shopping to 
do first. Papa needs cigarette paper, and I needles and 
thread and such-like things." 

" Then I can show you the best place to get them 
at." 

" As if I didn't know that better than you ! Papa, 

354 
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here's Herr Mayer wants to chaperon us about 
Zanek!" 

She laughed more than the occasion seemed to de- 
mand, and her father glanced at her sharply as he re- 
plied : 

** Well, we'll reverse the arrangement and chaperon 
him instead, which will equally give us the pleasure of 
his society. I dare say he doesn't yet know which is 
the best brand of tobacco here." 

The humpbacked footpath at the side of the chief 
street was still inconveniently crowded with the dis- 
persing spectators as they made their way through the 
town, and all that Rudolf — continually forced to drop 
behind — could see of Katinka was the curve of her 
two childishly pink ears and the nest of dark plaits on 
the back of her head. The shops — all closed for the 
great moment — were opening again in a tremendous 
hurry, for this was Friday, and barely an hour's trade 
could be snatched before the Szavas lights would be lit. 
Scarcely well open they were already invaded, for it 
was not Katinka and her father alone who were profit- 
ing by their presence in town to do some pressing shop- 
ping. In the establishment of Rebecca Edelstein, who, 
in her Szavas gown and with a cloud on her flushed 
face — there was a cloud on every Jewish face this 
evening — was attempting to serve eight customers at a 
time, the attainment of even such things as needles and 
thread seemed but a wild dream, and this despite the 
fact that at sight of the Count's heron's feather, every 
one fell back respectfully, and Rebecca Edelstein made 
obvious efforts to make her two hands serve for four 
and her one tongue for six. 
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" We shan't get home till midnight at this rate/* 
said Count Rutkowski, having stood by patiently while 
buttons and tape were being matched and chosen. 
" There are still my cigarettes. I'll see after them 
while you finish your list, and whoever is done first 
joins the other; is that clear? You'll come with 
me?" 

It was scarcely a question, and Rudolf, seeing no 
way to a refusal, followed without a word, but with a 
mind so intent upon a new plan that he scarcely heard 
any of the remarks the Count made as they pursued 
their way down the noisy street, where the pigs, who 
usually wallowed in such peaceful contentment among 
the eggshells and cabbage-stalks in the gutter, were 
evidently much exercised in their minds as to why they 
were to-day being so unceremoniously hustled. 

" Here is the tobacco-shop," said the Count, pres- 
ently standing still. " Mercy ! it's full, too ! One 
would think we've turned into a capital." 

"So it is; I had better stop outside;" and having 
barely waited till the Count was up the steps, Rudolf 
turned his face straight back the way he had come. 

He found Katinka still struggling with the list in 
her hand, while Rebecca Edelstein — purple by this time 
— was displaying the agility of an acrobat, the re- 
sources of a Chinese, and the volubility of at least half 
a dozen street-preachers, as she climbed ladders, tore 
down boxes, measured off ribbon, threw about hand- 
fuls of buttons and Berlin wool in apparently the most 
reckless fashion, and distributed soothing assurances 
the while, for fear of any single customer being driven 
by a collapse of patience mto the arms of Sara Kirsch- 
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roth, straight opposite. A stripling in particularly 
promising side-locks and apparently his father's kaftan, 
which considerably hampered his movements, was 
doing his ineffectual best to second his heroic mother. 

There was a threadbare individual — obviously an 
estate manager in from the country — trying to make 
up his mind about a Sunday cravat; a thin mother with 
a fat daughter, whose copious blushes and smiles would 
have sufficed to proclaim her for a bride choosing her 
wedding garments, even if she had not been bargain- 
ing for white satin shoes and the most atrocious libels 
upon orange blossoms that human industry has ever 
cast upon the world; a grey-haired peasant mistrust- 
fully examining tobacco pouches, which he had not 
only to pinch and stroke and turn inside out, but even 
to smell, before he could be persuaded to open his purse, 
and all this in the middle of a flood of advice and 
opinion from the female members of his family. 
There were people there who were buying walking- 
sticks, and other people who were buying coffee, or 
rice, or stays, or baby's caps, for the resources of Re- 
becca Edelstein's shop were almost as varied as those 
of a cave in a fairy tale. 

Katinka started just perceptibly as she noticed Ru- 
dolf beside her. 

**0h, already?." she said, looking quickly beyond 
him. 

" No, your father is not here; it will take him some 
time to get his cigarettes, I fancy. Are you not done 
with that list yet?'' 

" Perhaps those buttons will suit better, gracious 
Countess." Rebecca Edelstein had arrived with a 
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fresh pile of boxes. "They're the finest that are 
made." 

No Polish Jew ever keeps in his shop any articles 
but the finest that are made. 

" No, I can't sell that cravat for a kreutzer less than 
thirty ! " This to the threadbare man. " May the 
Almighty punish me this minute if it does not cost me 
that myself." 

" Why are you offended with me ? " asked Rudolf, 
under cover of the voices around. 

Katinka was rather nervously fingering the " finest 
buttons made." 

" I never said I was offended with you." 

" Yes, you did. Your eyes say so, your voice, even 
the way you hold your head — ever since last Sunday 
after tea. Before tea you were different, and yet " 

" The buttons match beautifully, don't they, gra- 
cious Countess? And did you say four yards of the 
brown ribbon ? " 

Decidedly this was not nearly so propitious a place 
for confidences as had been the clearing in the pine 
forest, where, on Sunday, he had almost succeeded in 
speaking. 

" If I deserved your kindness at three o'clock I don't 
see how I can have forfeited it by five ! " 

" I don't know what you meau by kindness," re- 
torted Katinka, grown of an angry scarlet. 

" I mean that you didn't seem sorry to see me 
when " 

A long arm, flourishing a pair of white gloves, was 
thrust in between them. 

** Jt's not possible that these things cost a florin," the 
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mother of the blushing bride was saying Indignantly 
over Katinka's head. " That boy over there declares 
it, but I've seen just the same for eighty kreutzers at 
Sara Kirschroth's ! " 

" The same to look at, but not to wear," sighed the 
lohgsuffering Rebecca. "What mark, Itzig?" she 
shouted to her hopeful offspring. 

" B. M. ! " he screamed back. 

" Well, they are worth more than a florin then, but 
since it's for you, Pani Relska *' 

"Are those stockings never coming?" in another 
irritated voice, and Rebecca Edelstein bustled off again. 

" You haven't given me an answer yet," said Rudolf.. 

"How can I give you an answer here?" She 
looked almost as hot as Rebecca Edelstein herself. 

" Well then, give it me out in the street, while we 
go to meet your father. You have done with those 
buttons and things, haven't you ? " 
. She couldn't deny that she was done, and really the* 
shop — even regarded as a place of safety — was grow- 
ing intolerable. Outside in the street it was full too, 
but at least the atmosphere was not composed exclu- 
sively of the scent of garlic and stale tobacco. 

" I want you to tell me what I have done," said Ru- 
dolf, piloting her through the festive crowd, grown 
somewhat thinner by this time. " You know quite 
well that you owe me an explanation." 

" Oh, you have done nothing," she said a little 
wearily. " It's only that there have been some stupid 
mistakes." 

"About what?" 

" About what people might fancy/* 
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They were separated for a moment by a compact 
knot of peasants on the pavement, too eagerly discuss- 
ing the afternoon's event to think of making room. 
When he rejoined her he asked : 

" And it was on Sunday that you found out these 
mistakes?" 

" I suppose so, but I think I knew it all along. It's 
I who have been stupid, really; not other people." 

As she said it she almost stumbled over a Jewish 
baby — ^all grime and matted tawny mane — crawling 
over the pavement. She did not seem to be seeing very 
clearly where she was going, and when, a minute later, 
Rudolf — who had moved on to assure a free passage 
— ^pushed open a small gate in a wall of planking, she 
followed him without looking about her, oblivious of 
her surroundings.. 

" A haven at last ! " said Rudolf, standing still and 
facing round towards her. " Here at least you can 
answer my question without any Jew coming between.'* 

Then only she looked about her and saw where she 
was, the woodyard of the saw-mill, silent to-day and de- 
serted, for it had been impossible to avoid giving a 
holiday to all the workmen in a body. 

He took off his cap as he spoke, and once more Ka- 
tinka noticed, as she had noticed last Sunday, how 
sharply the line of sunburn, gained by many hours on 
the manoeuvring fields of Przemysl, was marked upon 
the youthful brow. The band of skin whose fairness 
had been protected by the cap — almost dazzling by con- 
trast with the coating of bronze below — ^belonged to 
the boy Rudolf she had known a year ago; but this was 
10 boy before whom she stood now arraigned almost 
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like a crimmal; this was a man who meant to have his 
answer. It was strangle that instead of preparing it 
she should stare stupidly at that forehead so curiously 
divided in two. 

" Countess Katinka," said Rudolf, in a voice that 
was no longer so carefully guarded as it had been in 
the street; " you know what I wanted to say to you on 
Sunday in the forest — ^what I very nearly said. Do 
not, for Heaven's sake, think it necessary to pretend 
you don't know ! " 

Already her eyes, like culprits in fear of detection, 
had dropped from his face to the thin, autumn-stricken 
grass at her feet. 

" I am not pretending," she said with just a touch of 
childish sulkiness, clutching her small parcel of pur- 
chases more tightly, while the point of her parasol 
scratched at the dust 

"You know that I love you, Katinka. I have never 
been able to hide it — not even from my father, then 
how from you? I don't know whether I love you 
more than I did last year, I don't think that can be, be- 
cause, you see, you had become my world to me already 
then, and a woman can't well be more than that to a 
man — ^his world and his heaven as well — ^but I know 
that I love you no less than I did then, and that your 
image, which I carried away with me in my heart, has 
come back as bright as when I put it there." 

He slopped and looked at her breathlessly, but the 
parasol went on scratching among the dust. There 
was no difference in her attitude except that her head 
had sunk a little lower, so that the brim of her hat con- 
cealed her face, all but the firm, rounded chin. The 
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silence of the great woodyard continued unbroken 
around them. It looked like obstinacy, resentment — 
who knows what! — ^but it was only the abject fear of 
bursting into tears if she attempted to unlock her teeth. 

" Perhaps I have been flattering myself in vain," said 
Rudolf, in the tone of a man deeply and suddenly 
woimded. " Perhaps my father is right when he says 
that my want of rank alone makes me ineligible for 
your affection; and yet, I had hoped that I was not 
quite indifferent to you. Your eyes made me hope so 
— on Sunday — ^and now, this coldness ! I ask jrou 
again, what have I done that I had not done before I 
entered Rozinow ? " 

She gave a final rather desperate poke to the dust, 
and looked up straight, with her eyes brimming. 

" Oh, you have done nothing at all, and it would be 
all right, if only '* 

"What?" 

" If only you weren't so horribly rich ! " 

His blue eyes opened as wide as those of a child. 
He had almost burst into indecent laughter, when some 
perception that this was not a joke visited him in time 
to keep his muscles in order. 

" But I wasn't poorer on Sunday? " 

" No, of course not. It's only that it was pointed 
out to me — ^more clearly than it was ever done before." 

" By my father," said Rudolf, growing rather white 
about the lips. " I guessed it." 

He made a few steps away from her blindly, knock- 
ing his shins against a pile of boards without seeming 
to notice it, and was back again by her side just as she 
deftly pocketed her handkerchief, having had the pres- 
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fence of mind to employ the mtervar in drying her 
eyes. 

"Your father had probably been very angry with 
you," she began hurriedly. 

" So angry that he has even talked of making an-: 
other will." 

" To be sure, he might disinherit you," said Katinka 
hopefully. " That would simplify matters." 

" Why do they need simplifying? " 

" Because — you see I hadn't realised how people 
would take it — ^the sort of things that would be said. 
I could never bear, nor could Papa ever bear, its being 
said that I sold myself for " 

"Katinka!" 

She looked up in a fright, never having heard that 
voice before; nor had she seen this face either. Blue 
eyes are generally better at melting than at blazing, 
but before the flame in these she suddenly felt like wax^ 

" You tell me this? To me — ^to me? You are not 
afraid of killing the love within me by this confession 
of weakness ? The fear of how people would take it ! 
Is that enough to make you tread on my heart ? What 
can it matter how they take it, or what they say, or 
what my father says, if only you love me ? Is it my 
father you are going to marry, or me? And if / 
thought as he does, do you think that you would have 
dwelt a year or even a month in my heart? People! 
There are no people that count in the world except you 
and I — if you love me ! " 

She would have withdrawn her eyes from his if she 
had been able, but they were held. Decidedly it was 
anger that was his most becoming mood — she found 
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time for the reflection — ^and there was far more anger 
than tenderness in his face to-day. 

" You do not mean it, Katinka; this is a childish fit 
of vexation. I cannot imagine you bending so easily 
before a mere adverse opinion. You are wronging 
yourself when you suppose yourself doing so. These 
are things to laugh at — ^if you love me — but you have 
not told me that yet ! " 

His voice had fallen by a key, while his eyes bored 
deep into hers, 

" You have not told me that yet, Katinka," he re* 
peated unsteadily, drawing a little nearer. 

" I — I don't know how to ! " said Katinka, and then, 
with a movement almost of desperation, she made a 
step, in the wrong direction, apparently, for in the same 
moment she felt his arms about her. There was noth- 
ing for it but to hide this burning face, which surely 
could not be fit to be looked at just then, and the only 
means of hiding it was to press it hard, hard against 
that blue-coated breast which she had found in such 
terrifying vicinity, and even at the risk of bearing away 
on her forehead the impression of one of those round, 
hard steel buttons. A hundred sensations, whose exist- 
ence she had never even suspected, were galloping 
through her shivering veins ; a hundred thoughts, all as 
new and all as old as the sunrise of every day, were 
murmuring in her brain; a hundred new lights break- 
ing on the world as she grew breathless under the 
pressure of his arms; and, even while trembling before 
him, clung to him as to her only protection against her- 
self. She knew why his hand was feeling for her chin, 
she knew what he wanted, and shrank from the fearful 
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happiness of giving it as from a mortal peril^ — ^but not 
for long. As the flower lifts its face to the sun with- 
out conscious volition — ^just because it is a flower and 
lives on sunlight — ^so had it to come that in answer to 
his whispered words, his compelling touches, her head 
first went slowly up and then slowly back, as with eyes 
that remained convulsively closed, and dark eyelashes 
making a shadow on the cheeks, which under the 
solemnity of the moment had suddenly paled, she 
suffered his first kiss upon her trembling lips. 

Once only he kissed her before they drew instinct- 
ively apart, and looked at each other incredulously, as 
though to make sure that the other was indeed the right 
person. 

" You care for me like that? " said Rudolf, very low, 
" and yet you imagine that whatever people say 
could " 

But Katinka clapped her hands over her ears. 

"Don't, don't! Never say a word of that again! 
I know I've behaved like a baby, but it's over now, for 
ever ! I will be happy ! I will ! I will! '' 

Long before Count Rutkowski had succeeded in find- 
ing his daughter the Szavas lights were beginning to 
twinkle behind the dim window-panes, and the street — 
rid at last of the dispersing spectators — ^began to grow 
lively again with the figures of Jews whose white-bor- 
dered " praying scarves " shone through the dusk with 
a ghastly pallor, all hurrying in one direction. Those 
Szavas prayers which, according to the Talmud, should 
be uttered " mildly, peacefully, and without anxiety," 
must undoubtedly have been shorn of their rights to- 
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day, and just as difficult must it have been f o follow the 
second part of the injunction by going home " cheer- 
fully." A certain Rabbi Jose asserts that on this 
homeward way the head of every Hebrew house is ac- 
companied by two angels, a good and a bad. If, on 
entering, the candles are found lit and the table dressed 
strictly in all particulars, the good angel expresses his 
approval by saying, "Let future Sabbaths be as this 
one ! " To which his diabolical companion is forced 
to echo " Amen ! " If the reverse be the case — the 
candles not burning or the regulation dishes not pre- 
pared — then the same game takes place, only vice 
versa. Supposing the learned Rabbi to be right, there 
can be little doubt that on this particular Szavas it was 
the bad angel who had far the better time of it, for the 
events of the afternoon had unhinged female equa- 
nimity as well as male. 

In the house of Laib Apfelgriin — orthodox among 
the orthodox — it was probably the first time that the 
table had not been ready dressed at the appointed hour; 
for, despite the languor of his faint blue eyes, his 
young, dark, oily-haired wife knew that he understood 
no jokes in the matters of " the Law." If the great 
event of the afternoon had had a more prostrating 
effect upon her than upon her neighbours it was be- 
cause she had an old mother who had been dying 
steadily for six months past, and who, as she now knew, 
would have to be carried past the door of that terrible 
Christian church. What between sobbing over this 
vision and looking after her two babies, it had happened 
to her for the first time to be so late with her arrange- 
ments that, hearing the step of her lord and master on 
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fhe threshold, she had almost to burn her fingers in 
getting the candles lit. With terror she glanced to-^ 
wards the entering figure, but saw to her incredulous 
relief that Laib was not even looking at the table — 
where various small omissions could scarcely have es- 
caped him — ^but was gazing straight across it as at 
something far-off and much greater. She remem-. 
bered now that that look had been in his eyes ever since 
he came down from the platform. 

With a sigh of relief the pretty, pink-cheeked little 
woman approached him with a baby on each arm, but 
even the customary blessing was spoken to-day 
mechanically, and while laying his hands on the heads 
of his son and daughter and praying aloud that God 
should make them " as Ephraim and Manasse," and 
her -*as Rachel and Leah were made," Laib Apfel- 
griin's thoughts were obviously elsewhere. Where 
exactly was made clear by the first words uttered 
which were not a prayer, and after the blest wine-cup 
had been passed round the table, to be put even to t.he 
lips of the infant at the breast. 

" He thinks he has conquered us ! " At which Es- 
fher Apfelgriin, being young and foolish, burst once 
tnore into tears. Her husband looked at her in half- 
contemptuous pity. 

" What are you crying for, Esther ? You did not 
understand me right. I did not say he'had conquered 
Us, but that he thinks he has conquered us." 

In the house of Chaim Mendeles, the tavern-keeper, 
there had been no hitch in the table arraingements^ 
Frau Mendeles being a more experienced housekeeper 
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and less given to tears than Esther Apfelgriin, but the 
same atmosphere prevailed. 

" There is still the decision of the Court at Sewna to 
be waited for/* Chaim's brother-in-law (a narrow- 
shouldered youth who served habitually in a grocer's 
shop at Sewna) ventured to remark. " I'll telegraph 
it over the instant it is spoken.'* 

But Chaim only shook his chocolate-brown head 
despondently. 

" There's nothing to be waited for; the decision has 
been spoken to-day. Let us pray to the Lord not to 
die for long, or to let the Christian church fall to the 
ground before we are carried past its accursed doors ! 
To close our eyes with that terror on our souls will 
make the bitterness of death ten times bitterer." 

" May his death be as bitter as ours ! " said the 
tavern-keeper's wife below her breath. 

" And as quick ! " 

There was a silence in which only the candles 
crackled crisply. Then Chaim spoke again. 

** Everything is lost, I tell you, unless " 

"Unless?" 

" Unless Laib Apfelgriin can think of some remedy; 
he has the devil's own cleverness behind that white 
forehead of his." 

• • • • • 

In the house adjoining the tavern the subject of 
conversation was the same, and so it was all along the 
street, wherever Szavas lights were burning, whether 
in elaborate brass candlesticks or only in tin cups upon 
deal tables. There would have been no risk in taking 
an oath that all thoughts turned around the right-of- 
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way and around one person who was seldom named and 
yet unceasingly cursed. The religious element in the 
question fortunately made it a fit sub>ect for Ssavas 
talk. 

It was past ten o'clock and the lights were burning 
low in Laib Apfelgriin's splendid brass candelabra 
when the peasant woman — hired to blow them out, 
for a Jew would imperil his soul by doing so — came 
in, breathless and belated. It is of course preferable to 
watch by the lights until they burn themselves out, 
but Esther was in delicate health, and for Laib to 
come to bed later would disturb the very peevish 
baby. 

" You're late again ! " snapped out Laib at the enter- 
ing woman. " Didn't I tell you ten ? " 

" Couldn't help it," said the peasant shortly. " Had 
to take a recipe to the apothecary from the Big 
House." 

" The Big House ? Who's ill there ? '' 

**The Master himself; taken suddenly bad, they 
said. They caught me as I was passing and sent me 
oflf double-quick time; but I'd have been here at the 
hour all the same, if it hadn't taken me a quarter of an 
hour to ring up Pan Sulski. He must have been tak- 
ing one of his own sleeping-draughts to sleep so like 
dead." 

" The Master ! " Laib and his wife looked hard at 
each other. 

" It's the happiness that has made him ill," said 
Esther with a little gasp. " He has had too much of 
it, while we ^" 

The tears were very near the surface again^ 
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But Laib was showing his dazzling teeth in a fiend- 
ishly-brilliant smile. 

" I don't think it's the happiness. As I was going, 
to the Synagogue I saw the young Master coming out 
of the woodyard with the young Countess : that's why 
Herr Mayer requires his soothing drops; his heart is 
weak, you know," and the blue eyes became for a mo^ 
ment so hard that they were scarcely human. He 
waited until the Christian help had moved out of hear- 
ing before muttering : 

" There's strong stuff in those drops : to think that 
it only requires Sulski to make a mistake in the 
mixture ! " 

They were in bed already, buried in innumerable 
feather pillows, when Laib said to his wife: 

" This is good for us. He is frightened of dying. 
I know he is, for I have seen his face on the days when 
he thinks he is worse. Men who believe themselves 
dying will sometimes do things which they laugh at 
when they are well. Now, if Sulski were one of * our 
people ' " 

But Esther, exhausted with excitement and exerr 
tion, had fallen asleep, and Laib was forced to continue 
his reflections in his own mind, which he did for sev- 
eral hours more, his blue eyes wide open in the dark. 

Meanwhile the white-haired Rabbi had likewise 
reached his bedroom, and was sadly unfastening his 
black satin kaftan, with the broken gesture of a chief- 
tain who unbuckles his armour on the evening of a lost 
battle. Deep down in the capacious pocket something 
rustled sharply. He. put in his hand— the carefully- 
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written-piit petition which was to have been presented 
to His Majesty. As he slowly unfolded it and once 
more gazed on the document so painfully composed 
the old man's face became in one minute ten years 
older. For a little space he stood as though hewn in 
stone, then, as slowly as he had unfolded the paper, he 
crumpled it together between his shaking hands, and, 
dropping it to the floor, put his white-stockinged heel 
upon the formless ball. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

In the forests around Zanek there were many grave- 
yards, growing vaster and more numerous every year; 
but no human beings slept there, and no human tears 
were shed within them. Each of those stretches of 
hillside — no longer a forest and not yet quite a field — 
marked a stage of transition in a vast work undertaken;' 
for the stumps that stood there were the tombstones of 
the trees gone to the saw-mill, and the hillside itself 
was the cemetery of the dead forest. One winter suf- 
ficed to lay bare miles of country. Millions of ferns, 
pushing up through the earth on fine spring mornings, 
must have been disagreeably astonished to find the 
world so completely transformed since they settled to 
their winter sleep. The deep shade which they love is 
gone; mercilessly the sun glares down upon them; the 
forest trees under whose protection they have grown 
up are vanished; they are alone in the world, and now 
they stand and tremble unsheltered, mourning like 
orphans over their parents' graves. These spots will 
doubtless in a year or two yield good pasture, but 
meanwhile they are not of much use except to encantp 
^ picnic party at a season when sunshine is more wel- 
come than shade. Exactly for such a purpose had 
such a spot been selected on a mild October day, rather 
more than a fortnight after the Emperor's visit. 
The Prince of Anthal Hessingen had not forgotten 
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his gracious promise of shooting a few more of Herr 
Mayer's stags, but owing to an unlucky accident in 
Styria he was late in redeeming it. A dislocated knee 
is one of the most awkward things that can happen to 
a sportsman, and all that the skill of half-a-dozen ex- 
travagantly-paid doctors could do was to enable His 
Royal Highness to come in for a few belated shots. 
These shots — each a forlorn hope in itself — ^had 
brought only one pair of antlers to bag, and now, after 
four days of painful waiting and agonised watching — 
it being useless to blind oneself further to the fact of 
the season being over — the Prince had decided that 
there was nothing for it but to seek other and happier 
hunting grounds and to clear out here with all the 
cheerfulness which a farewell picnic could assist in en- 
gendering. 

Unacquainted as he was with recent family events, 
the Prince, when smilingly arranging to unite the 
parties from Zanek and Rozinow around the rustic 
table which Herr Mayer's ingenuity had caused to 
spring from the bare hillside — like a mushroom over- 
night — ^w^as blissfully unaware of the audacity of the 
undertaking. He could not indeed help noticing in a 
far-off sort of fashion that his host looked not one year, 
but about fifteen years older than at their last meetihg, 
but the symptom was put down to business worries, a 
term so indefinite to His Royal Highness as to cover 
any amount of possibilities. 

The truth was that never since the beginning of his 
career had Herr Mayer been less occupied with busi- 
ness than during the last fortnight. The first thing he 
had done, having recovered from the agitation of a 
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violent scene with Rudolf, had been to hurry to Rozi- 
now and hurl his indignation at Count Rutkowski's 
head. Did the Count mean to say that he actually 
countenanced this preposterous arrangement between 
the young people ? 

"Why preposterous?" asked the Count with a rather 
terrible politeness. So far as he could judge the young 
people were fond of each other, and so had come to the 
understanding which young people under these cir- 
cumstances usually came to. What was there about 
this to deserve so energetic an adjective? 

Herr Mayer had a dozen things on the point of his 
tongue, but, looking at the Count's face from under his 
own scowling brows, he decided that it would be ad- 
visable not to say them — at least not straight out. 

" You hold then that the parents' consent is a super- 
fluous commodity? " 

" My daughter has mine." 

" But my son has not got mine, and never shall 
have it ! " 

" That is certain to grieve him," said the Count as 
politely as ever, " if only because it means a delay of 
nearly two years." 

" Time at least for him to reconsider his resolution.'* 

" Or for you to do the same by your objections. I 
have reconsidered mine, you see; for, to be honest with 
you, Herr Mayer, I began by being almost as much 
against the idea as you yourself." 

" I can imagine that," said Mayer with a coarse 
laugh ; " the name and all that sort of thing. What a 
bitter pill to swallow for a Count Rutkowski ! What 
I can't conceive is that you're not choking over it now." 
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His fingers opened and closed convulsively between 
the desire of insulting this man and the dread of an 
anger which he felt would be more terrible than his 
own. 

" No, not the name, Herr Mayer, but the money. I 
confess that it has taken a very deep draught of phi- 
losophy to wash down that pill." The sharp furrow 
which carved itself between his dark eyebrows as he 
spoke seemed to say that it was not quite swallowed 
yet. '* But what would you have? Opportunities of 
happiness are not so frequent as to justify me in throw-^ 
ing away what may be my only child's only chance of 
it, because of any private scruples of my own. Be- 
sides, I approve her choice. My one objection to your 
son is that he is your son, or rather I should say the 
heir to your fortune." 

" I can relieve you of that objection by one stroke of 
my pen." 

" You will not do it. It is not so easy to disinherit 
an only son as you imagine. To do so you would need 
to love your principles more than you love him, and 
you know that you don't do that. No, no, Herr 
Mayer ! " and the Count laughed his delicate drawing- 
room laugh, which accorded so little with his present 
surroundings. " I can't oblige you by believing you 
the monster you make yourself out to be. Do you 
think I don't know of the extent to which you have 
been supporting Semen Pawlo's family? — in dead 
secret, of course, for fear of any one imagining that 
you took any responsibility for the accident. Glare at 
me as you like, my friend, but I have taken your meas- 
ure, and the result tells me that I shall have to resign 
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myself to a rich son-in-law. My comfort lies in tKd 
thought that, though I am a pauper, I am at least an 
independent one." His finely-moulded nostrils swelled 
a little as he spoke, making him look more than ever 
like his ancestors on the wall. 

" Oh, yes ! every one knows the value of those pro- 
testations," growled Mayer to himself. " The tune 
will change when the money is safe." Aloud he asked : 
" Then you mean to recognise the engagement ? " 

" How prevent it, even if I wanted to ? As little 
as you can yourself. In twenty-one montlis your son 
will have attained his majority, and if they choose to 
consider themselves engaged meanwhile, what can 
either of us do ? Besides, to say the truth " 

"What?" 

" I would not do so if I could. I have not been able 
to give my daughter the fortune that was given to me, 
and therefore I do not consider myself entitled to inter- 
fere with her life. Do you not understand that I feel 
guilty towards her?" he asked, with sudden vehe- 
mence, turning his eyes, in which something like an- 
guish was to be read, upon Mayer's astonished face. 
" Do you remember the day when we spoke of idleness 
and industry? I said then that the idleness I defended 
was only a harmless idleness, but I should have added 
that I put myself out of the discussion. The idleness, 
or carelessness, of which I have been guilty is not 
harmless, since my child has had to pay the cost 
of it!" 

Mayer looked with astonishment into his working 
face, too much preoccupied to understand . that the 
agony of a long struggle had at that moment reached 
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its culmination. It was not in him to credit a 
"bloated aristocrat" with any such sensitive feelings; 
this was but another useless cumberer of the earth for 
whom the most that could be said was that he was able 
to bear his self-created misfortunes with something 
like dignity. 

This had been the end of the interview with the 
father, but a few more words had been exchanged with 
the daughter, whom he met, radiant and a little defiant, 
despite a new touch of shyness — just as he crossed the 
threshold. He had not spoken yet, only looked at her 
with all the concentrated hatred of the wounded parent 
in his eyes, when she exclaimed in a hurry, colouring 
and laughing all at once : 

" It's no use, Herr Mayer; I know exactly what you 
want to say, but you can't frighten me again as you 
frightened me the other day. Don't begin about the 
money, please; it's not the money I want, it's Rudolf; 
and Rudolf wants me, so just keep all the stupid money 
for yourself, if you like, and let us be happy in peace 
without it ! I'm certainly not going to let it spoil my 
life!" 

" And I'm not going to let you spoil his life," said 
Mayer, finding his tongue. " Do you imagine that I 
have given up the fight ? " 

^' You cannot fight against Rudolf and me," laughed 
Katinka with the new lover's supreme confidence, and 
was gone again before Herr Mayer had found time to 
say more than " That we shall see." 

As a result of the visit the engagement remained un- 
published, but not the less real. 
, Since then Mayer had been chiefly occupied with 
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exhausting both himself and Rudolf with reiterated' 
scenes, in which, having started with threats and 
curses, he descended to entreaties that were on the 
verge of being tearful. A strea.-n of suspicion had 
without intermission been poured into the ears of the 
harassed son, who found the tears far more trying than 
the curses, though remaining unmoved in his purpose 
by either. 

" She does not love you, — she may think she does, 
but it is the money that dazzles her. Can you imagine 
for one moment that she would take you with the same 
name, if you were a pauper ? Let but one man of her 
own society come within a mile of her and you will see 
your true value in her eyes." Such was the burden of 
the song which morning, noon, and night pursued Ru- 
dolf, and, although his faith had never once wavered, 
there had yet been moments when the strong desire of 
hearing these arguments once more and yet once more 
contradicted by Katinka's own lips had made him in 
sheer desperation break from his father's control and 
go straight to Rozinow. In Katinka's presence the 
oppression vanished quicker than dew under sunshine, 
but far from her it was almost unavoidable that the 
monotonous drone of one assertion should stir in him 
doubts, not of her, but of his own worthiness as a can- 
didate for her hand. 

Lately Mayer had sunk into sullen silence, but it 
was not in the man to give up hope even in the face of 
obvious defeat, and, while apparently passive, he was 
ki reality lying in ambush, keeping a strained look-out 
for an opportunity of bringing about the ruptt^re which 
he had sworn to himself to effect — vainly as yetj^ 
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t)ut were there not nearly two years before him; 
and does not fortune favour those who help them- 
selves ? 

Since the advent of the Prince and his adjutant his 
look-out had become keener than ever. If he knew 
anything of young ladies of society — and he was con- 
vinced that he knew a great deal — it was clear that 
Baron Briinheim was the sort of man who must suit 
Katinka's taste far better than could Rudolf. What 
a heaven-send if he could catch her tripping even ever 
so slightly in this direction! Now that he came to 
think of it he remembered with an upleaping of hope 
that last year already there had been something unex- 
plained in the attitude of these two towards each other 
— inimical, it had appeared, but something at any rate 
which pointed to relations not quite conventional, and 
animosity has often been known to be a mere reaction 
from over-great sympathy. Even a small discovery 
must surely open Rudolf's eyes in time; and with this 
end in view Mayer set himself to watch with an in- 
tensity that was almost frenzied. What made him all 
the more dangerous as an adversary was that he was 
absolutely honest in his convictions. Mere malice 
could never hope to effect what this sincere belief in 
the worthlessness of all aristocrats, and this frantic de- 
sire to save his son from an unhappy fate, might yet 
succeed in doing. Various observations gleaned here 
and there had seemed to show him that he was on the 
right track, and, yet, here was the last day of the 
Prince's stay reached without his having been able to 
put his hand on any positive fact. The Prince, and 
consequently his adjutant, had repeatedly used Rozi* 
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now as a halting station, but, not having !>een present 
at these meetings, Herr Mayer had not been able to 
make anything of them. 

The forest picnic, however, seemed to promise better. 
There was one grand surprise to begin with, for, when 
the Rozinow carriage, having made its way to the foot 
of the slope, stood still at last, Herr Mayer and his son, 
who had been first at the place of rendezvous, could 
scarcely believe their eyes on seeing only one person 
descending, and that not Katinka, but the Q)untess 
herself, who at that moment was paying one of her 
periodical visits to her " darling Stas and her own 
sweet child." Clad in a fawn-coloured gown of the 
latest fashion, Katinka's mother was looking ridicu- 
lously handsome for her age, but not quite so radiant 
as was her habit. Perhaps it was her constitutional 
dislike to picnics which put that not unbecoming shade 
upon her richly tinted face. 

" Are they not here yet ? " she asked of Mayer, as 
soon as he came within speaking distance; but it was 
from Rudolf that the reply came in a tone of comically 
blank disappointment. 

"But Countess Katinka? What has happened? 
Where is she ? " 

The Countess shook out her skirts rather irately as 
she touched the ground. 

** Nothing has happened, except one of the child's 
hare-brained ideas. I never really approved of her 
shooting mania ; it is all her father's doing. If only I 
could feel sure that he was looking after her properly ! " 
The sigh which accompanied the words -made the laces 
4?n the Countess's ample bosom flutter. 
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» *' She is gone with the shooting party ? " asked 
Mayer, his small eyes brightening. 

" But not with my approval, Herr Mayer; don't look 
so shocked as that ! " and despite her own evident an- 
noyance a fragment of her purling laugh escaped from 
between her brilliant lips. 

" She is gone with the shooting party," repeated 
Mayer, looking at his son, whose face expressed noth- 
ing so much as pure astonishment, to which only 
gradually perplexity began to succeed. 

"What can have given her the idea?" he said at 
last, after a rather painful pause, and at the same mo- 
ment heard his father's whisper in his ear : " Surely 
that is not hard to guess ! " 

The Countess was looking at Rudolf rather anx- 
iously — 3, prey, it would seem, to conflicting emotions. 

" She is a little emancipated," she acknowledged in 
a tone almost of apology; " but she means no harm, 
and we shall cure her of that, never fear! Gracious! 
Is it up there I am expected to go ? Herr Mayer, you 
can't be so heartless as to refuse me your arm." And 
the Countess's easy smile began to reappear as, leaning 
on the desired support, she slowly climbed the hillside. 
Whatever momentary grounds for annoyance she 
might have, there was no way of suppressing the deep 
satisfaction she had felt on learning that her last year's 
dream had come true. The delay was annoying, 
though, extremely annoying, and the hope of curtail- 
ing it by gaining this muleheaded father's goodwill too 
sweet to be easily foregfone. Such reflections it was 
which brought about the curious sight of the elegant 
Countess leanings on Herr Mayer's inelegant arm, and 
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allowing her melting brown eyes to play upon his un- 
responsive face. She knew of no other way of gain- 
ing men than by letting her charms work, and the sort 
of man who receives these advances as a piece of 
wooden planking receives the touch of the flower that 
climbs over its indifferent surface was too new in her 
experience to be believed in. Neither taciturnity nor 
gruffness could do anything but spur her to redoubled 
efforts, which finally drove the owner of Zanek to ask 
himself perplexedly whether he was being made fun of 
or love to? Considering the depravity of the circles 
to which this woman belonged, the latter supposition 
seemed to him quite possible. 

Even when established upon the improvise seat 
which stood beside the improvise table, the Countess, 
while spying through her cigarette smoke for the first 
appearance of the sportsmen, did not forget to keep up 
a supply of smiles for her neighbour. By degrees it 
was anxiety that gained the upper hand. " What can 
keep them so long ? " she sighed time after time, and 
with more frequent glances towards Rudolf. Cer- 
tainly it was unpardonable of Katinka to play fast and 
loose as she was doing with a fiance of this importance. 

The maternal anxiety was beginning to grow touch- 
ing in its intensity, and the corpses of soothing ciga- 
rettes were accumulating on the grass, when at length 
a shot heralded the approach of the party, and presently 
the Prince with the Count by his side, followed by Ka- 
tinka, whose gun Baron Briinheim was carrying, 
came out into the sunshine of the open hillside. It was 
the natural arrangement into which the parti carre 
jcould scarcely help falling, and yet, recognising it^ 
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Hefr Mayer^s heart gave a new thump of joy, while 
Rudolf, for the first time since his engagement, felt an 
unmistakable prick of uneasiness; no more than a prick, 
and yet enough to make him take his first chance of 
saying aside to Katinka in a tone that was almost re- 
proach : 

" If you had come with your mother you would have 
been here almost an hour earlier, and our opportuni- 
ties of meeting are so few ! " 

She looked at him with parted lips, still breathless 
from the last climb, but she did not answer at once. 
. " Is the shooting so very precious to you that you 
could not forego it ? " 

"Bother the shooting!" she said; in the same 
hurried whisper in which he had perforce spoken : " I 
did not go for that." 

" But, Katinka, what for, then? " and as he asked it 
that prick came again, stronger than before. 

" The Prince asked me to come with Papa, and Papa 
had no objection, and it was just — why, surely you're 
not going to catechise me now!" She laughed, but 
not with the usual childish ring. " What are you mak- 
ing such a tragic face for, Rudolf? " 

" I am only wishing that I had been in Baron Briin- 
heim's place, in order to carry your gun." 

Katinka looked at him attentively. " You're not 
jealous, are you?" she asked, as though struck with 
a new idea. 

Then he laughed too, exaggeratedly amused at the 
suggestion. " How absurd ! It's only " 

" There is Mamma calling me/' and Katmka left his 
side. 
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From her mother Katinka had to hear various 
plaintive reproaches on the fashion in which she had 
spent her forenoon. 

" But, Mamma," she laughed a Httle recklessly, "this, 
is quite a change of front! Last year you had got 
quite converted to my modes of amusement ! '* 

The Countess winced ever so slightly. It was in- 
deed true that the Lymanow episode of last year had 
seemed to bring about a radical change in the Coun- 
tess's opinions on some subjects. For choice she 
would not have had her daughter abandon her in so 
startlingly unconventional a manner, so little regu in 
society; but was far too devoutly thankful for the 
main fact to cavil at details. Having got her safe back 
to her forest it was clearly the best thing to keep her 
there, for which reason the maternal letter of reproof 
had been tempered with many remarks upon the 
healthiness of outdoor life, and various reflections upon 
the beauties of Nature. So sincere had been her 
anxiety to render the sojourn in the wilderness agree- 
able to the daughter beside whom she had felt that it 
would be impossible to go on shining, that she became 
actually ingenious in framing devices — an occupation 
usually foreign to her nature. A trap for singing 
birds, together with the entire apparatus for a her- 
barium, had arrived hard on the heels of the newest 
style of fishing-rod; and so great was her fear pf time 
beginning to hang heavy on Katinka's hands, that she 
had for a time seriously considered the thought of cur- 
tailing herself of a ball dress in order to furnish her 
with a bicycle, which, by the way, would have been 
worse than useless on the mountain roads. She. had 
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been rather shocked to find that not a single bird had 
been caught, and that the herbarium case was in use as 
a button box; but she had never pretended to under- 
stand her daughter, and after all, the chief point was 
-that she was going to marry a rich man — and what 
more can be expected of a daughter ? Only that she 
should not frighten off the rich man by appearing to 
accept the attentions of another. Under the circum- 
stances, it was perhaps only natural that during th^ 
whole of the rustic meal the mother should watch the 
daughter with disapproving eyes. It was a meal most 
excellently prepared by the absent Prau Mayer, but it 
is doubtful whether anybody except the Prince, and 
perhaps the Count, was disengaged enough in mind 
thoroughly to appreciate the famous pies and pasties. 
Even Baron Briinheim's light mood seemed to have 
experienced some passing cloud, and the rest of the 
party were engaged in watching each other. From 
her place of honour on the Prince's right hand, the 
Countess's troubled brown eyes wandered constantly 
to the end of the table assigned to the young people, and 
laughingly designated by his Royal Highness as " the 
children's corner," and what she saw there satisfied her 
so little as to call up a flush of displeasure so deep as to 
turn rice powder into mockery. No doubt Baron 
Briinheim was busying himself with Katinka more 
than a man usually does with a girl betrothed to an- 
other; but, considering his ignorance of the fact, the 
Countess must have been in a particularly nervous 
mood to-day to appear so restless and to glance so fre- 
quently at Rudolif's face just to see how he was taking 
it. He was bearing it well^ on the whole. Within 
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hearing of every word exchanged between his neigh- 
bours, their small-talk had not nearly so sinister a 
meaning for him as it had from the Countess's merely 
ocular point of view; and yet, although he could de- 
tect no return to the advances made by the Baron — 
rather, indeed, an aggravation of the inimical attitude 
of last year — Katinka betrayed a preoccupation which 
continued to puzzle him and which made the glances 
full of dumb triumph which came to him from his 
father's end of the table rather hard to bear. 

Undermined by individual cares, general conversa- 
tion languished. The topics started had to-day a way 
of falling so flat to the ground that nobody had the 
courage to pick them up. One of the few remarks that 
proved successful was that of the Prince, who, turning 
to Herr Mayer between the cheese and the dessert, 
said that he must not forget to congratulate him on 
the decision of the Court at Sewna, which had just 
been given in his favour. 

" Very much in my favour, your Royal Highness," 
grinned Mayer, transfigured in a moment. " My ad- 
versaries are nowhere." 

" They are still in their own skins," remarked the 
Count, turning a cigarette between his fingers, " and 
so long as they are there I prefer, on the whole, not to 
be in yours." 

" For what earthly reason ? " 

" You are expecting me to congratulate you like the 
Prince, are you not ? But I assure you I feel more like 
condoling. It isn't either pleasant or convenient to 
live in an enemy's country, and you have now exactly 
as many personal enemies as there are Jews^at Zanek/* 
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' "A terrible sort of enemy indeed, who receives 
kicks as thankfully as crusts of bread ! That one little 
flare-up at the funeral was all they could rise to, ap- 
parently. If they had made a stand-up fight 
for it I might possibly have respected them, though 
of course I would have crushed them, all the same; 
but these creatures are as submissive as beaten 
dogs!" 

" You think they have submitted ? " 

" I see that they have. Besides, what choice have 
they?" 

" Oh, you mustn't ask me that, Herr Mayer. I am 
not an ingenious man myself, but I have great respect 
for the ingenuity of others, and I shall be disappointed 
in the Zanek Jews if they do not find ways and means 
of making your life a burden to you." 

" Really, Stas, your amiability is overpowering," 
purred the Countess, catching up the thread of the 
talk. ** As if poor, dear Herr Mayer's life were not 
enough of a burden already, with all those Stupid work- 
men and the breaks in the machinery, and all the things 
he has been telling me about. I can't tell you how I 
admire your courage ! Are you sure you weren't jok- 
ing when you told me you get up at five in the morn- 
ing? " and she gazed at him through her gold-rimmed 
eyeglass as one gazes at some interesting object in 
an exhibition. 

" I propose a mushroom hunt ! " said Baron Briin- 
heim suddenly from the other end of the table. " I 
saw some beauties as we came along, and this is just 
the place for them." 
L " A mushroom hunt ! " the Countess was beginning 
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with instinctive aversion, but in the act of framing an 
objection she changed her mind. 

" After all it is not a bad idea. Mushroom sauce is 
divine ! Tm agreed ! " and she rose almost nimbly. 

** So am I," said the Prince, " so long as Tm allowed 
to take my gun with me." 

" And I, so long as I haven't to join." 

" Vieux paresseux! " laughed the Countess, with a 
graceful little tap to her passive husband's cheek. 
" Yes, you had far better stay where you are : you 
know you don't like stooping." 

The general break-up seemed to have met more 
wishes than one. 

" Now for a few words with Katinka," thought Ru- 
dolf, as he rose with alacrity. But those few words 
were not so easy to attain as the opportunity seemed to 
promise. If Katinka had only played into his hands 
nothing could have been simpler than to exchange re-t^ 
marks not intended for the public ear while slowly pac- 
ing along, with eyes fixed searchingly upon the au- 
tumn turf, or to snatch a few brief but precious tete-a- 
tetes when bending over the treasures found. But, 
whether it was want of perception, or else that pre- 
occupation which he had noticed about her at dinner, 
Katinka did not play into his hands. As he saw her 
moving off by her mother's side, without once looking 
back towards him, Rudolf gazed after her almost in 
stupefaction; but it was not until he had been several 
times close to his object and several times bafHed of it 
— always by some unexpected movement of Katinka's 
— ^that the terrible thought occurred to him : " Is she 
trying to avoid me ? " 
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" But what have I done to her? " the poor boy asked 
himself in growing perplexity. " It is almost as 
though she had forgotten that I was here ! '* 

And yet he had one good moment in the course of 
that weary mushroom hunt — of which the mushrooms 
were certainly the least important feature— one brief, 
alas ! far too brief moment of happiness, which went far 
to compensate for the disappointments of the day. 

He had managed to catch up Katinka where she 
knelt on the ground, filling her hands with a whole 
family of flaky beauties, as round as pin-cushions and 
as firm as india rubber. Childish delight at the huge- 
ness of the treasure had for the moment obviously 
ousted all other thoughts. A huge boulder, close at 
hand, shut off the spot from view, and no one else of 
the party was in sight just then. 

" At last ! " said Rudolf, kneeling down beside her 
and taking hold of her hands, mushrooms and all. 
" Now tell me what all this means, Katinka.'* 

She turned, taken by surprise, and whatever else 
might be doubtful, the smile which broke over her 
features was not to be mistaken. 

" What what means, Rudolf? '' 

" This running away from me. Why, Tve had to 
stalk you as the Prince does his eighteen antlers, only 
to get this moment.'* 

" But Fve not been running away. Take care, Ru- 
dolf, don't you see that you are crushing the mush- 
rooms ? " 

" The devil take the mushrooms ! I can't stand any 
more of this, Katinka. Just tell me straight out what 
is the matter with you to-day? " 
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" Why will you insist on something being the matter 
with me ? *' 

" Because I'm not stone-blind. It's not the old 
trouble, is it ? I mean what you told me in the wood- 
yard — ^the world's opinion and all that stuff ? " 

" Oh, no ! it's certainly not that." 

" Then what is it ? for it is something. Tell me 
quickly before any one comes, but look me in the eyes 
as you say it. Do you hear, Katinka, look me in the 
eyes ! " 

For a moment longer she went on examining the 
ground and the hands within his struggled faintly; 
then, abruptly they lay still, and as she raised her eyes 
to his face he saw that they were as full of tears as. 
they had been that day in the woodyard. 

" I can't tell you, Rudolf; don't ask, but only be- 
lieve, believe in me quite!'' And, regardless of the 
mangled mushrooms, she gave his finger a wonderfully- 
reassuring little squeeze. 

The next thing to do was obvious to Rudolf; but, 
just as he was drawing her towards him, muffled; 
sounds came from the other side of the boulder, and. 
looking round uneasily he saw Countess Rutkowska 
and Baron Briinheim pacing along, side by side, over 
the grass. Katinka saw it too, and wrenched her 
hands free. 

*' I — I think they have found some good ones," she 
said, with a return of her former agitation; " and, be- 
sides, we ought not to be seen together. Baron Briin- 
heim does not know " and, before Rudolf had re- 
covered his presence of mind, she had risen quickly and- 
gone after the couple, now advancing slowly towards^ 
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iKe edge of the forest, leaving him alone on his knees 
and ahnost as stunned as though he had fallen out of 
his momentary paradise straight on to his head. De- 
cidedly — so he told himself, as he gazed after Katinka 
— there was, something going on to-day which he did 
not understand. 

To Herr Mayer, too, the mushroom hunt had seemed 
to present certain advantages, and he, too, had been 
playing at stalking game among the boulders and 
brushwood of the hillside, but so far, without any 
marked success. It was not until, weary with walk- 
ing, he gained the shelter of the forest in hopes of find- 
ing a convenient tree-stem on which to rest, that he 
seemed about to reap the reward of his toil's; for, 
scarcely had he got within the shadow of the trees 
when he found himself face to face with Baron Briin- 
heim, while close at hand the bushes rustled, and a flash 
of something light caught his eye for an instant among 
the coloured leaves. 

** What was that? " he asked sharply, as he looked 
about him. 

The Baron was apparently absorbed in his favourite 
occupation — that of twirling his straw-coloured mous- 
tache. 

" I beg your pardon ? " he said politely. 

"You are not alone, are you? I thought I saw 
something pass through the bushes — something fawn- 
coloured, it seemed to me." 

" Perhaps it was a fawn,'^ smiled the Baron, as 
pleasantly as ever. " In forests so well stocked as 
yours anything is possible. I only wish I had done 
like the Prince and taken a gun.. It must be getting 
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late; time to be taking His Royal Highness's orders. 
You will excuse me, Herr Mayer." 

" ril stake my last set of saws that that fawn had 
no more than two feet," said Herr Mayer to himself, 
as he watched the slender form of the adjutant disap- 
pearing in the direction of the picnic encampment. 
" Who knows whether she's far off yet ! " and in a sud- 
den fit of excitement he began to break his way through 
the bushes, peering eagerly to the right and to the left 
The withering ferns certainly showed signs of steps 
having passed that way, but the undergrowth was too 
dense to allow of a fair view on any side. He had 
gone a few paces and was about to turn back discour- 
aged, when his eye was caught by something white 
upon the moss. A flower at this season ? No, a piece 
of paper. He picked it up with shaking fingers. A 
little nearer to headquarters it might have passed for 
one of the wrappers which there lay plentifully strewn 
over the grass, but this was a little far for the wind ta 
have carried it. Only the torn leaf of a note-book, 
after all ! He had all but dropped it in disgust when 
his eye was caught by some words faintly scrawled 
upon the surface. Even Herr Mayer had heard that 
private notes are not intended for third persons, but he 
was half-way through these lines before the rule even 
occurred to him. There were very few lines alto- 
gether, and it did not take him a minute to read them, 
which he did with a face on which stupefaction was 
broadly written. Having come to the end he stag- 
gered to the nearest tree and put his shoulder against 
it for support. He stood there for several moments, 
lost in deep thought, with a face on which perplexity 
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and an almost savage delight were fighting for the 
upper hand. 

" It must be! It must be! " he said at last aloud to 
the forest trees. " Oh, Rudolf, I shall save you yet, 
in spite of yourself ! Oh, thank God ! " 



CHAPTER XX. 

" I don't believe it," said Rudolf to his father that 
same evening in the solitude of the study. 

As on the evening of Rudolfs return from the 
army, these two were alone awake in the silent 
house. 

*' No, I don't believe it!'' he repeated more 
emphatically, but with a troubled glance into his 
father's face. The unusual quiet there — a quiet that 
looked like confidence — frightened him more than 
any vehemence could have done. " Baron Briin- 
heim has a way of looking at all women and of talk- 
ing to all women which may well lead to mistakes." 

" And also perhaps of writing to all women? " 

Rudolf stared for a moment, transfixed, it would 
seem, by that cruelly-keen smile. 

" What do you mean, father? " he almost shouted, 
leaping suddenly to his feet. 

Herr Mayer was already drawing the carefully- 
folded paper from his waistcoat pocket. 

" Read this," he said, almost gently, and softly 
pressing it into Rudolf's hand. 

Had the smile on the face opposite not been so sig- 
nificant it is probable that, instead of obeying, Rudolf 
would have torn the paper into fragments and cast 
them down before Katinka's accuser; but that smilq 

094 
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'was too strangely confident, and here in his hand lay 
the key of the riddle which had been tormenting him 
all day. A brief struggle, and then, stepping into 
the middle of the room, he held the faint pencil writ- 
ing close under the electric lamp which hung there. 
Faint though it was, it was quite distinct enough for 
its purpose. 

*' My Darling Katinka : 

" Fate is against us to-day. I had counted for 
certain on a few happy moments this forenoon in the 
woods, but the unlucky chance which crossed our 
plans — ^if, indeed, it was a chance — was not to be 
reckoned with. I scrawl these lines in case of our 
not being more fortunate this afternoon, and so as 
to give you another farewell than the one I shall have 
to give you in public. Am I indeed to have no more 
than a conventional pressure of the hand to take with 
me on my way? 

" Your devoted slave, 

" Leopold.^' 

This IS what Rudolf, standing rigid in the middle 
of the room, with the electric light pouring down on 
his golden head, read several times over before he 
either moved or spoke. 

" Well? " said the father, in an agony of impatience, 
for Rudolf stood so that he could not see his face. 

" Where did you find this letter? " asked the young 
man in a voice from whi<ih his father could gather 
nothing. 
' '' On the ground, not a dozen paces from the spot 
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where I met the Baron, -and exactly in the direction 
in which I had seen her skirts disappearing." 

The silence lasted a moment longer, and then: 

" I don't believe it! " said Rudolf doggedly, veer- 
ing round into the full Hght, the confidence of his 
words belied by his face. 

" What do you not believe? '* 

" That this letter is real," and he crushed it in his 
hand. 

" Then you're a fool ! " cried Mayer, bringing his 
feeble fist down on the table before him, " and don't 
deserve saving from the fate which stares you in the 
face! I told you from the first that it was your 
money 4hat the girl wanted and not yourself, and now 
that I bring you positive proof of her faithlessness — 
played into my hands almost miraculously by Provi- 
dence — you persist in keeping your eyes glued shut 
with your silly confidence! Get along with you, 
Rudolf! Why, you're the very ideal of the com- 
plaisant husband who will not even distress his wife 
by putting an inconvenient question. Go to the 
devil, together with her! There's no saving you from 
your destiny! " 

Rudolfs agitation seemed to have abruptly passed. 

*' You are right, father," he said, in a wonderfully 
measured tone. " I ought to put the question. I 
do not believe a word of this story; it's some absurd 
mistake, but there certainly is a mystery somewhere, 
and I owe it to her — ^as well as to myself — to give her 
an opportunity of explaining it. I shall not lose a 
day about it." 

Stooping as he spoke, he picked the crushed paper 
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from the floor and carefully smoothed its creases 
between his hands. 

" Is Baron Briinheim's name Leopold? " he asked, 
after a moment. 

" Probably, since his handkerchiefs are marked 
' L. B.' What are you going to do? " 

** I am going to Rozinow to-morfow." 

Mayer moved a little uneasily upon his chair. 

" Would it not be better — if you really do not 
think an explanation superfluous — to ask for it by 
writing? An interview could onjy be painful, both 
to you and to her." 

" That could only be if she were guilty, and I know 
that she is innocent," said Rudolf in a tone to which 
not even his father could find a retort. 

He had meant to wait until the afternoon of next 
day, but he found that he could not do it. After a 
night spent in mental comparisons between himself 
and Baron Briinheim, and which invariably resulted 
in favour of the elegant adjutant, Rudolf had his 
horse saddled at an hour at which no one ever thinks 
of starting on a morning visit. 

It was a raw and misty October day, and as he rode 
through the streets of Zanek the queer wooden con- 
structions which stood before most of the houses — 
for the Jews were celebrating the Feast of Taber- 
nacles — emerging dimly from the rolling vapours, 
appeared like boats afloat upon a white sea. These 
primitive huts showed all stages of comfort, from the 
rickety box patched together of packing-case lids to 
the construction of smooth boards, fresh from the 
saw-mill, like that, for instance, in which the Apfelgriin 
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family were spending the sacred weelc. Newly cut 
fir branches lay upon all the roofs, while from the 
peep-hole at the side, which some had been so luxuri- 
ous as to provide with glass, a Hebrew face was here 
and there to be seen, drawn with the chill of the 
morning and with moving lips that mumbled prayer. 

By the time Rudolf reached Rozinow the mist had 
begun to break up, but it still hung in woolly-looking 
flakes upon the pine trees and among the almost 
leafless rose-bushes, which the Count, with the help 
of Janek, was occupied in covering for the winter. 

** My wife is still asleep, but I dare say ICatinka 
won't mind doing the honours," he said with his ir- 
resistibly easy smile. 

*' Yes, it is exactly Countess Katinka whom I want 
to speak to; shall I find her in the house? " 

The Count glanced up from his prostrate roses, 
struck with this unwonted stiffness of tone. 

" Certainly you will find her in the house. There 
is nothing wrong, is there?" he asked, having hesi- 
tated for a moment. 

" Nothing that she cannot put right," and, with- 
out waiting to be questioned further, Rudolf turned 
straight to the house. 

The announcement of Rudolfs visit found Katinka 
at her work-table, surrounded with needles and 
thread and scissors and tape-measure", and all the ap- 
paratus of a dressmaker, including the so marvel- 
lously fine buttons bought from Rebecca Edelstein. 
It was her latest passion, dating from about the end 
of September. As a rule, the renewal of her wardrobe 
*was left very much to Fate, but just about that time it 
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had happened to strike her that she absolutely needed 
a few new dresses, and as even Zanek dressmakers 
cost money, she had been visited by the brilliant idea 
of becoming her own Worth. ** After all, I've got 
patterns, and I'm not so very stupid. In this way I 
can afford two dresses for every one that I have 
now! " such was the drift of the reflections which had 
made her impetuously embrace this novel occupa- 
tion. To be sure there were more problems than she 
had expected, and paper patterns proved to be full of 
pitfalls, and tape-measures were treacherous, but 
nevertheless there were compensations. Just now it 
was a dark-green gown that was on the stocks — 
Rudolf had once said that he liked dark green. She 
had chosen the shade with care, but to-day she 
stitched rather languidly at one of the sleeves, for her 
head was still aching and her eyes smarting after the 
stormy scene which had closed the unsatisfactory 
events of yesterday — the stormiest scene she had ever 
had with her mother, although scenes between them 
were not quite unknown. Frighten off Rudolf, in- 
deed! As though Rudolf had so little confidence in 
her as that! She was still saying it to herself whea 
Maryeka came in to announce that young Herr Mayer 
was in the sitting-room. 

"So early!" she thought, as she joyfully rose. 
*' How impatient he is! " And still with her thimble 
on her finger and the dark-green sleeve in her hand — 
she thought she might as well go on working at it 
while they had a comfortable talk — she obeyed the 
summons. 
; ^^ I must take care he does not prick himself on rnj^ 
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needle," she said to herself with a tender smile, as she 
opened the sitting-room door. But to-day there was 
no sign of the impetuosity to which she had got ac- 
customed. As he advanced towards her he seemed 
too much absorbed in reading her face to think of 
speaking at once, and, though he took her in his arms, 
it was more deliberately than he had ever done before, 
and his kiss, though long and earnest, had about it a 
certain solemnity which she did not understand. 

" You have never been so early before," said 
Katinka, smiling up at him as he released her. 

** Am I too early? " 

He had not let go her hands, but was holding her 
at arm's length and still scanning her face intently. 
The reddened eyelids told him that she had cried — • 
because of his departure? he asked himself with a new 
stab. 

She did not think it necessary to answer the absurd 
question. 

" You haven't brought me any news, have you — 
from your father? He hasn't relented? " 

" No, he hasn't relented," said Rudolf, pulling him- 
self together. ** I haven't brought any news; I have 
only come to ask a question. It's absurd, because I 
know the answer already, but I must have it from 
your lips, on account of my father." 

He was fumbling in his pocket-book as he spoke, 
while Katinka looked on with wide, uncomprehend- 
ing eyes. 

" Here it is! Now, all I want you to do is to ex- 
plain to me the existence of this piece of paper. 
Mind, Katinka, I am not accusing you; I know that 
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you are innocent, I know it! But there is my father 
to convince, so be quick, please, and let's be done 
with this ridiculous episode! " 

In a sudden frenzy of impatience he pushed the 
paper into her hands and then turned to pace the 
room; but, after only one turn he stood still again 
beside her — it had occurred to him that he ought to 
watch her face while she was reading it. Katinka 
had taken the paper still in a sort of stupefied silence. 
By the time he was back by her side she was reading 
it at the window, and the look of stupor was just giv- 
ing way to one of unmistakable agitation. Her eyes 
flew down to the signature, then up again to the 
opening, and a flood of burning colour spread up- 
wards to the roots of the little' dark curls that lay upon 
her forehead. 

" Explain it to me, Katinka, explain! I shall be- 
lieve every single word you say, only say some- 
thing! " 

The anguish in his tone seemed to bring her back 
to herself. Slowly she folded up the paper in her 
fingers, but she did not yet speak, nor did she look at 
him. Oh, the pain of waiting for ihat delivering 
word, that delivering glance which seemed to hide 
away from his! 

** I — ^what do you want me to explain? " she asked 
at last. 

" My father found this note in the forest yesterday. 
He thinks it was written to you by' Baron Brunheim, 
but I am sure it is only a joke, some monstrous 
farce or other. Oh, Katinka! why don't you 
speak?" 
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" Because — ^well, because I can't explain." 

He looked at her in sudden terror, unconsciously 
drawing back a little. 

" You can't explain? But then — that would mean ' 
— let me see! " and he laid his hand on his forehead 
as though to keep his senses forcibly together. 
** Tell me first, is that the Baron's writing? " 

"I don't know; how should I know?" she asked 
impatiently. 

" I can find out." He turned to the table beside 
him, where, during the minutes that he had been 
waiting in the room, his eye had been caught by a 
card of Baron Briinheim's lying with some others m 
a china bowl, and with a word or two scrawled upon 
it. He took it up and looked at it attentively. 

" Yes, it's the same handwriting, and his name is 
Leopold; let me look again." He put out his hand 
for the paper, but before he had touched it Katinka 
had jerked it out of his reach and was tearing it to 
strips. 

" No, you shall never see it again! Nobody shall 
ever see it again! " and she looked at him with dark, 
mutinous eyes. 

His glance met hers, more haughty still. 

" I have seen it and nothing can ever make me for- 
get that." His hand went up again to his head. 
" No, no, Katinka, this cannot be! I am going 
mad; why do you torture me so? " 

" I cannot explain," she said sullenly, her face 
colourless by this time. " If you choose to 
doubt " 

" Tell me at least, in so many plain words, that this 
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letter was not written to you. I shall be contented 
with that." 

Katinka's face was turned from him. Through 

. the window by which she still stood she could see her 

father — stooping over a red rose-bush, tenderly set- 

• tling the green pine branch coverlets under which his 

perfumed darlings were to sleep until next spring. 

" There is only one word of yours wanted " 

" And if I do not say it? " 

" Then, Katinka, what can I suppose but " 

" That I am a worthless creature? " she flashed out, 
facing round towards him, her grey eyes blazing in 
her white face. "Think so, then, if you choose to! 
I will not accept the only condition on which you will 
acquit me! I will not answer your question! Draw 
what conclusions you like, but this is all I have to 
say." 

He looked at her, giddily, incredulously, and only 
after a minute of terrible silence he broke into a still 
more terrible laugh. 

" My father! oh, my father! " was what he uttered 
in the broken accents of convulsive merriment. 
" Then he has been right all along, and I am a fool! 
Oh, how he will laugh, how he will laugh when he 
hears this ! " 

" You had better lose no time in telling him, then,'* 
said Katinka, her temper quite gone by this time, and 
within the same minute she was alone in the room, 
with the dark-green sleeve in her hand and the paper 
scraps at her feet. 



CHAPTER XXL 

It was the season when nothing is astir in the pine 
forest except the wild boars sniffing the icy wind with 
broad nostrils, and an occasional bear whose paws 
make deep holes in the even snow carpet; when the 
gorges — down which in summer-time the water leapt 
in such mad delight — have become silent, StiS, and 
awful; the season when the eaves of each peasant hut 
are hung with so deep a fringe of icicles that it is im- 
possible for even a small man to enter upright with- 
out knocking off a few with his head; the season 
when Herr Mayer's woodcutters were busy in prepar- 
ing new food for the saw-mill, and also the season 
when Katinka had been used to spend the evenings 
with Mickiewicz and Krasinski, while the winter blast 
howled around the snug hermitage. 

This winter, too, the evening readings had been re- 
sumed, but not quite with the usual success. While 
the most patriotic passages of these upholders of 
Poland fell on her ear, it not unfrequently happened 
that in her heart she was listening all the time to 
Scheffel, and, with Margarethe, exclaiming: 

** Kaum dass ich ihm recht in die Aiigen gcschaut, 
So ist der Traum schon beendet, 
O Liebe, was fUhrst du die Menschen zusamm' ? 
O Liebe, was schUrst du die sUsse Flamra*, 
Wenn so bald und traurig sich s wendet ? " * 
* ** Scarcely have I looked him in the eyes, when the dream is ended. 
Oh, Love, why lead us together ? O Love, why kindle the flame, when 
the end is so quick and so sad ?" 
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Nor had the dressmaking passion lasted into the 
winter; even the dark-green serge lay unfinished in 
the press, not for want of time, for there were hours 
and hours in which the emulator of Worth could 
positively not think of anything to do. And yet the 
days were not longer than they had been last winter, 
nor Rozinow duller than it was then. 

" We have quarrelled — that is all," was the whole 
of the explanation Katinka had given her father on 
the rupture of the engagement, and he, although 
deeply puzzled and still more deeply pained, had held 
his peace, understanding that there was something 
with which he had no right to meddle. On that first 
day he had indeed made a passing effort to lift the 
veil. 

" Until next week, you mean?" he said, affecting 
a lightness of tone which he did not feel. " That is 
the usual allowance for a lovers' quarrel." 

"This is not a lovers' quarrel; we are no longer 
lovers; please understand that, Papa! " 

** Did he cut up rough about your going out shoot- 
ing? " asked the Count, still hoping to discover the 
matter to be less serious than it looked. ** It cer- 
tainly did strike me that Baron Briinheim talked more 
to you than was necessary." 

** No, it wasn't exactly the shooting; it was all only 
a stupid mistake, and perhaps it might have come 
right if I hadn't lost my temper; but I did, and that 
is all." 

" But mistakes can be put right, child. Perhaps 
I can do something," said the Count slowly, for not 
all the philosophy in the world could render the idea 
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of making overtures to the Mayer family otherwise 
than distasteful. 

" But I don't want it put right," said Katinka, 
looking unaccountably frightened. "Just leave 
things alone, I — I can't tell you anything. Papa! " 
And as she flung her arms round his neck and pressed 
her face against his, he was surprised to feel that it 
was wet with tears. " Don't ask me anything, and 
never speak to me of Rudolf Mayer again! " 

And since then he had not spoken again, but had 
quietly watched. If this total withdrawal of con- 
fidence struck him in aify susceptible place nothing 
in his manner showed it, unless it were an almost im- 
perceptible increase of tenderness towards the child 
whom he guessed to be suffering acutely; for all that 
was clear to him was that, while renouncing Rudolf 
Mayer, she had not ceased to love him, and that, 
whatever role Baron Briinheim might have played in 
the matter, it was not that of a serious rival to Rudolf. 

In Zanek, too, the time was not hanging a whit 
lighter on the hands of the heir to the magnificent 
palace which formed the glory of the town, and this 
despite the almost furious energy with which he had 
thrown himself into the work in which he now be- 
lieved himself to have found the destiny of his life. 
Since it had sufficed for his father's happiness, why 
should it not suffice for his own? And with this 
thought in his mind he began to accomplish such 
marvels of early rising, of zealous supervision and 
strict punctuality that the astonished and delighted 
father felt at moments as though he were watching 
his own young years. 
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**The taste will come, I always told you that the 
laste would come," he would say rapturously to 
Rudolf, and never guessed how to the young man the 
taste was all of dust and ashes, nor how there were 
moments when he could scarcely hold himself back 
from leaving the saws to themselves and the logs 
half-cut, and running from the mill straight out to 
Rozinow — over the snowed-up paths that were now 
so rarely disturbed — in order to beg once more, on 
his knees if necessary, for that one word which had 
been refused him. That she should not have loved 
him was conceivable, but that she should treacher- 
ously betray him he could not — even in the face of 
that letter — bring himself to beljeve. 

Opportunities of meeting did not exist. Once a 
week only a certain low-built sledge reached the town 
empty and left it laden with provisions, and the tracks 
which its runners made on the lonely road were the 
only connecting thread between Zanek and Rozinow. 
To all intents and purposes it was like living on two 
different planets. But even the sight of Janek's 
bushy fur cap and the sound of those bells, whose 
voice he got to distinguish from a hundred others, 
were enough to throw trouble into the lover's unrea- 
sonable heart, and the only breaks in his inde- 
fatigable industry were the minutes he lost lin- 
gering beside the gate to see the sledge pass by, 
and always with a perfectly unfounded hope within 
him. 

He was standing at his post of observation one late 
day in November, when unexpectedly a voice ac- 
costed him from the street: 
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" There's no one there but Janek, gracious mas- 
ter." 

The appositeness of the remark made him bring his 
eyes back quickly from the vanishing sledge. It was 
Kuba Chodan, who had stopped at the other side of 
the gate and was peering at him from between the 
bars with his hawk-like eyes. 

" What do you mean? " asked Rudolf coldly, while 
he felt himself colouring under the shrewdness of the 
gaze. 

*'That Fm not stone-blind, nothing more; also, 
perhaps, that I've been young myself; *' and Kuba, 
with his broad thumb, leisurely pressed down a pinch 
of tobacco into the bowl of his china pipe. 

There was the choice of being either furious or 
amused, and, after a brief deliberation, Rudolf de- 
cided for the latter. Such a privileged person as 
Kuba might make even such remarks with impunity, 
as Rudolf knew, for this was not his first talk with the 
old singer — ^who by no means included the son in the 
disfavour with which he regarded the father. 

*' You're not so mad about the work as the old 
gentleman is," he had lately remarked approvingly 
to Rudolf. ** You can see the beauty of taking a rest, 
and he can't; that's the difference between you. 
You're very much more after my mind than he is." 

" Have you really ever been young, Kuba? " asked 
Rudolf. 

** Younger than your father has ever been," 
growled Kuba, with his pipe between his teeth. " By 
the Holy Virgin I believe that my heart feels younger 
than his does even now! " 
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" Perhaps even younger than mine feels. I don't 
feel a bit young nowadays; sometimes I think I'm 
quite middle-aged." 

" Small wonder, with these infernal machines al- 
ways in your ears and nothing but sawdust to breathe 
instead of our good air. You'll be old at thirty, I 
should think; same as that scurvy Jew who's com- 
ing along now. Doesn't he look as though he were 
a grandfather, instead of a grandson? " 

Looking out through the gate Rudolf saw a 
strange figure coming along the street, one which he 
had noticed once or twice before without stopping 
to ask himself what it might signify; a young, tall, 
narrow-shouldered Jew in kaftan and side-ringlets, 
with a pack upon his back, a walking-stick in his 
hand, and a pair of huge spectacles on his nose. The 
high boots he wore, as well as his weary gait, showed 
that he had tramped far through the snow. 

" Why does he get himself up in that fashion? " 
asked Rudolf, with a passing movement of curiosity. 
" I've met him ever so often with that pack and that 
stick." 

" Don't you know? Why, it's Itzig Rost, brother 
to Chaim Mendeles' wife; he spends all his time now 
in walking from Zanek to Sewna, and from Sewna 
back again to Zanek, and on a crust of bread a day, 
mind!" 

" But for what, in the name of madness? " 

"What for? To escape the service, of course. 
He began on November i, an J he means to go on 
till March i. By that time he hopes that they will 
not possibly be able to find enough of him to make 
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a soldier of. The pack is to make his shoulders 
round, don't you see? and the spectacles, the strong- 
est he could get, are to spoil his eyes." 

" But what will he have gained with ruined eyes 
and a round back for the rest of his life? '' asked 
Rudolf between consternation and indignation. 

" He will have escaped being a soldier," said Kuba 
calmly. " There's nothing those Jew dogs won't do 
to keep out of sight of a gun, even of an unloaded 
one. 

Rudolf began to laugh, looking after the singular 
spectacled figure as it passed. 

*' Really, the idea is rather original. But where do 
you get all your information from, Kuba? I believe 
you have the biography of every inhabitant of Zanek 
at your finger-ends." 

" Through my eyes and through my ears," an- 
swered Kuba with becoming modesty. " When a 
man is not forever deadening his brains with work he 
has time to look at his fellow-creatures and make his 
observations. Do you know where the gendarmes go 
when they're after a thief they can't catch? Why, to 
Kuba Chodan, of course! My eyes may be a bit less 
sharp than they were thirty years ago, but for all that 
they're the sharpest in Zanek even now; oh, I'm 
known for that, I'm known! " 

Next day came, and the next. Night after night 
the glare of electric light shone out far over the wintry 
landscape, while the round of life, which for Rudolf 
lay between the palace and the mill, went on even and 
imdisturbed. Thpse few paces across the road had 
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come to be so familiar that he could have taken them 
blindfold, and as familiar were the faces which usually 
met him on his passage — the every-day Jews or peas- 
ants, varied occasionally by the long, lean figure of 
the spectacled youth either starting on his tramp to 
Sewna or else returning from it, goggled-eyed like 
some sort of emaciated owl, and growing thinner 
week by week. The bows, whether coming from 
Jews or from peasants, were as obsequious as ever, 
and whenever Herr Mayer remembered the Count's 
absurd prophecies in autumn he could not refrain 
from laughing aloud. With his adversaries van- 
quished and his son converted from his folly, it seemed 
as though nothing could be left for him to desire. 
He was, in truth, victorious along the whole line and 
aught to have been enjoying unprecedented peace of 
mind. For a time this appeared to be so, and then, 
all at once, without seeming cause, his mood altered 
strangely. 

It was soon after New Year that he began to ex- 
hibit short, but violent, fits of excitement for which 
his family could find no adequate explanation, and 
which Frau Mayer vainly attempted to combat by 
administering the soothing drops more assiduously 
than ever. All that the soothing drops seemed able 
to do was to produce a momentary apathy, so unusual 
as to be far more alarming than the excitement. The 
one reassuring observation Frau Mayer made was 
that his sleep had certainly got sounder; so sound, in 
fact, that once or twice it happened to him to over- 
sleep himself — a hitherto perfectly unprecedented oc- 
currence. It was strange that so sound a sleep — and 
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enlivened as it seemed by such pleasant 3reams — 
should fail to produce better effects by day. 

" Do you know what I have been dreaming, 
Fanny? " he asked his startled wife one morning, " I 
have been dreaming that the Emperor made a law 
that all houses in Austria should in future be built of 
wood, and that it had in consequence gone up two 
hundred per cent, in price. Just fancy what that 
would mean for us! " 

Yet despite these soothing nights the days con- 
tinued agitated; torn, as it were, between the two 
extremes of over-excitement and a sort of heavy in- 
difference which was continually gaining ground. 
Though the depth of winter was now reached he 
would come home bathed in perspiration, for which 
there seemed as little cause as for the rest of his 
symptoms. Frau Mayer shook Tier carefully-brushed 
head as she examined the damp shirt, but neither to 
her nor to any one else did it occur that any bodily 
ailment was at the bottom of these phenomena. 
Twenty-five years of married life had so accustomed 
her to the strange forms which mental agitation was 
apt to take in Josef that, instinctively, she put it all 
down to this cause. Probably he had some siecret 
reason for anxiety. She had never been in her hus- 
band's secrets, and knowing herself not to be neces- 
sary to his happiness or even to his comfort — since 
he scorned the mere idea — did not dare to press him 
for an explanation. It was not until one day when, 
just after his return from the mill, he was seized with 
a sudden fit of giddiness that the idea of his being ill 
seriously presented itself to her mind, and in a hurry 
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she sent for the doctor. The doctor, who was not 
at all a stupid man when sober, was that day un- 
fortunately not in a position to obey the summons, 
and by next day Mayer, having pulled himself forci- 
bly together, could not be kept from returning to the 
mill. 

" What do I want with your doctors," he said 
gruffly to his weeping wife. '* It's my idiotic heart 
that's killing me, and all your celebrities have tried 
their hands on that in vain. If I am to die before my 
time so much the more reason for not losing a 
day." 

And he went off, gloomy but obstinate. 

" Look after him, Rudi," Frau Mayer found time 
to whisper at parting. *' Don't let him out of your 
sight." 

Rudolf had done his best to follow the maternal 
injunction, but had been greatly hampered therein by 
the paternal exactions, which were forever sending 
him back to his own particular work at the other end 
of the mill. Had he been able to stay close to his 
father's side, he would probably have noticed that the 
forenoon hours were for him one long struggle 
against an oppression which he could neither explain 
to himself nor shake off. Once, when having entered 
the boarded-off space close to the engine-room, where 
a man black with soot and reeking of machine oil was 
at work upon an iron turning-lathe, and a whole hos- 
pital of invalid wheels and levers stood ranged against 
the wall, Herr Mayer felt himself irresistibly moved 
to sit down upon the hard leather sofa which served 
the mechanician as bed, and having done so, and 
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despite the clash of the engines close at hand, he dis- 
covered to his horror that he was falling asleep. 
What could this mean? With the feeling of terror 
which the new and unheard-of brings with it, Mayer 
rose hastily and returned to the upper story. Here, 
too, close to the dooif he entered by, there was a 
railed-ofif space where another workman sharpened 
saws all day long upon a revolving file which spat fire 
as it turned. To Herr Mayer the sight was as fa- 
miliar as his daily bread; all the more curious that 
to-day, having stood for only a few moments watch- 
ing the process, he should begin all at once to feel 
as though the file were turning in his brain and the 
sparks flying out of his own eyes. More angry at 
this unusual weakness than alarmed, he moved on. 
At the entrance a log, arrived from the yard upon 
rollers, was just being decapitated by a horizontal 
saw — a species of guillotine of which most newcomers 
got a taste unless their measurements happened to 
be perfect. Mayer saw the murderous knife descend- 
ing, and, for the first time in his life, felt himself 
shudder at so well known a sight. He understood 
that some one was asking him a question and won- 
dered why his tongue would not move in reply; it 
would never do to let his workmen see this strange 
failure of power; he must get away somewhere else 
before they noticed anything wrong about him, and 
with this one thought in his mind he forced himself 
to walk on, as though he had not heard. 

It was in the lower story that he again took 
refuge, but this time in the space where the wheels 
of transmission were at work, and where the sawdust 
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poured incessantly out of the wooden troughs. 
Under foot the ground was paved with the compact 
layer of sawdust which had got trodden fast within 
these last two years, no longer to be recognised as saw- 
dust, blackened as it was by many boots, and yet still 
elastic to the tread. From mere force of habit Mayer 
stood still before one of the troughs, for he seldom 
passed by this spot without halting for at least an 
instant. The smooth yellow stream that flowed in- 
cessantly out of the wooden mouth appealed to him 
in a quite peculiar way. Although not in general 
given to tender feelings, it was undeniable that Herr 
Mayer felt distinctly " soft " towards the sawdust of 
his mill. Was it not his juvenile suggestion about 
the sawdust which had first attracted the notice of 
his employers? And had it not, so to say, proved to 
be for him the first stepping-stone to fortune? With 
a smile that was almost foolish he bent down towards 
the " gold dust," as he loved to call it, and plunged 
his hands, one after the other, deep into the yellow 
stream, letting it run out between his fingers with an 
enjoyment that looked childish and which yet was 
not real enjoyment, since the oppression had come 
back again, worse than ever. Was this the floor of 
the mill or the sawdust that was rising so near to his 
face? Was this the death he was to die — to be 
drowned in his beloved " gold dust "? Could any- 
thing so beautiful be so cruel? One more convulsion 
of the muscles of his face, one more clutch in the air, 
and the prodigious struggle, which nothing but a 
prodigious strength of will could have carried so far, 
was over. 
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Ten minutes later the boy, coming back with the 
wheelbarrow to be filled, found him lying with his 
face in the sawdust and was barely in time to rescue 
him from suffocation. 

As they were carrying him out of the yard sledge 
bells were heard close at hand, and Count Rut- 
kowski, in whose hands the reins were, pulled up 
sharply. 

" An accident? " he asked of Rudolf, who was sup- 
porting his father's head. 

" No, a fainting fit. He was taken ill yesterday 
and never should have been out of bed to-day. We 
are taking him there as fast as we can." 

The Count had already sprung to the ground. 

" Use my sledge; you will be there quicker and will 
shake him less," and with deft movements he began 
to assist Rudolf in the disposal of the inert body. 
Even as far as his bed he insisted on conveying the 
patient, with a dexterity which astonished the yoiing 
man. 

** I am half a surgeon, you know," he explained, 
" and surgeons are first cousins to doctors. Have 
you sent for the real doctor? " he asked at the same 
time. 

" Yes," said Rudolf wrathfully, " but I don't know 
whether he's coming. We sent for him yesterday, 
but there were difficulties " 

" I understand; that's ancient history here; but 
there is all the more chance of his coming to-day, for 
he is seldom drunk for two days running. To what 
do you attribute this attack? " 

" To nothing on earth that I know of, or my 
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mother either. He has been rather queer for about 
the last fortnight, but I never remember his having * 
fainted before." 

The Count bent over the bed where Frau Mayer 
was occupied in bathing her husband's temples with 
vinegar and water. 

" I wonder very much whether Dr. Runiewicz will 
call this a fainting fit. If I was not in a hurry I 
should like to stop and hear, but I have to catch my 
train at Sewna." To himself meanwhile the Count 
remarked : *' If I did not know the man to be a tee- 
totaller I should take him to be drunk." 

Mayer's eyes were just sufficiently open to leave 
a narrow strip of the white visible. The Count softly 
raised the lids for an instant. 

" What is the matter with his eyes? " asked Frau 
Mayer, terrified; " they look quite black! " 

" The pupils are largely dilated — that is all. What 
has he taken to-day? " he asked suddenly. 

"Taken? Only a little coffee." 

" But it is not of coffee that his breath smells," said 
the Count to himself; " it's of — it's of — I'll have it in 
a moment!" 

Standing upright he turned to Rudolf and asked 
in an undertone: 

" Excuse a question which sounds rather insane, 
but is your father an opium-eater? " 

" What an idea ! " said Rudolf, opening his eyes 
wide. 

" And yet his breath smells distinctly of opium." 

" There's laudanum in these drops he takes; per- 
haps that is what you smell." 
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"There can't be as much laudanum as that, and 
it's not likely Sulski would make a mistake." 

" Oh, it isn't Sulski at all; it's the new man who 
came the other day. Didn't you know Sulski had 
retired? " 

"Actually! The idea of Zanek having a new 
apothecary without my knowing it! That just shows 
how far Rozinow is from even this world. And since 
when has this new man been here? " 

" Since New Year." 

" And he has made up these drops before? " 

" Oh, yes! twice at least." 

" Well, I suppose he knows what he's about," the 
Count was beginning when Janek put his head in by 
the door. 

" Time, Janek? Yes, I'm coming. I'm afraid I 
haven't another minute, Frau Mayer; but the day 
after to-morrow I shall be on my way back and shall 
take the liberty of informing myself of your husband's 
health." 

As the Count mounted into his sledge his face was 
deeply thoughtful. 

" Can that new man be such a bungler? " he mused 
within himself. " Any one would suppose that '* 

He stopped short in the act of settling the fur rug 
about his knees — a perfectly preposterous idea had 
shot through his brain. For a moment he seemed on 
the point of again descending from his seat, but 
the movement passed, as did also the insane suspicion. 

A few minutes later the sledge was passing before 
the straw-covered hut which sheltered the Chodan 
tribe. On a bench beside the door Kuba was lei- 
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surely chopping wood. With a glance at his watch 
the Count drew up sharply, as though struck by a 
new idea. 

" Kuba," he said, as the old man respectfully ap- 
proached, " speak quickly, for Fm in a hurry; have 
you seen the apothecary that has come instead of 
Sulski?" 

Kuba shook his white head. " What have I to 
do with apothecaries? When a man works no more 
than is reasonable he needs no medicine." 

*' Do you know what he is called? " 

" That I do, for he put down his name to our sub- 
scription for the new baptismal font; Griiner or 
Griinau, or something of the sort." 

" Then he is a Christian, of course? " 

" Of course, but of the sort of Christians that don't 
go to church; leastways IVe never seen him there." 

" And what made Sulski retire? Do you know 
that?" 

Kuba chuckled drily. '* Not likely I shouldn't 
know that. The thing that made him go v/as one of 
the queerest things that ever happened at Zanek, and 
I've seen a good many happen. They call it an 
' ominous letter ' — that means a letter with no name 
to it, you know. But it wasn't one alone; it took 
about half a dozeh to frighten him into going, all tell- 
ing him that the enemies which he's always on the 
look-out for had got on his track at last and would 
certainly murder him before the winter was out, if he 
didn't get out of the way quickly. That is the way 
it was told, at least; but other people say that he 
never got any letters at all except in his own brain, 
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and that by dint of looking behind him he*s simply 
gone crazy. They do say he's locked up in Lemberg 
now." 

The Count looked at his watch again. 

"That will do, Kuba; you can go back to your 
wood." 

And he touched up the horses, for time was begin- 
ning to press. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

While Count Riitkowski's sledge was speeding on 
the road to Sewna, Dr. Runiewicz had reached Herr 
Mayer's bedside — but not to much purpose; for 
although the Count was right in saying that the 
iEsculapius of Zanek was rarely drunk for two days 
running, yesterday's potations had been so unusually 
plentiful as to cause their traces to lapse over into to- 
day, as was to be guessed by a certain glaze of the eyes 
and a certain unsteadiness in the hand with which he 
proceeded to take the patient's temperature. In his 
innermost heart the doctor was a little ashamed of him- 
self; really it was most unfortunate that Chaim Men- 
deles' new supply of corn brandy — the best he had had 
for long — should have come just now, and should have 
been so assiduously pressed on his notice. As man is 
proverbially disposed to judge others by himself it was 
perhaps not very astonishing that the jovial doctor 
should reach that conclusion touching Herr Mayer's 
state which the Count had contemplated, but rejected, 
and that he should — guided by a glimmer of surviving 
logic — prescribe for him what under the circumstances 
he invariably prescribed for himself, viz., black coffee 
— in this particular hitting the nail on the head, but 
hitting it by a mere chance. After which the doctor, 
thankful to have regained his own roof without a pal- 
sax 
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pable loss of dignity, went straight back to the refuge 
from which he had been torn — his bed. 

The coffee was made extra strong, and in the early 
forenoon hours of the following day Herr Mayer, 
somewhat recovered, but alarmingly passive in the 
hands of his puzzled wife, was lying propped up with 
pillows, alone for the moment, for Rudolf had been 
ordered to the mill, and Frau Mayer was preparing 
strong broth in the kitchen. The fit of despondency 
which usually followed upon his more serious attacks 
was upon him now, and as his eyes passed round his 
palatial sleeping-chamber he could see nothing in it but 
a vestibule to the blackness of the tomb. Was he in- 
deed the same man who a few months ago had stood 
under that brilliant arch all of sharp-cut steel, and had 
felt as though the light which flashed from its surface 
was but a fit setting to the most triumphant moment of 
his life ? Wearily he closed his eyes, but opened them- 
again almost immediately, for it seemed to him as 
though the door-handle had turned. Was it true, or 
did he only imagine that a lean profile was peering in 
by the chink ? It grew wider, and a head — an unmis- 
takably Hebrew head — was stretched in upon an un- 
commonly thin neck. Softly the Jew slipped in, fol- 
lowed by another, and yet another. Herr Mayer lay 
upon his embroidered pillows and stared helplessly as 
the black figures advanced. Was this the delirium 
coming on, or were these men real ? Had his enemies 
come to mock him on his deathbed ? 

No — there was no sign of mockery on the pale, 
earnest faces; neither there nor in the movements of the 
deeply bowed figures anything but an almost abject 
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humility. Nearer they came; Mayer's lips moved, but 
not with the greatest effort of his iron will could 
he pronounce the indignant question which burnt 
there. 

They were within a pace of the bed when his voice 
came to him. 

" What do you want here? Have you come to see 
me die ? '' 

The Rabbi bowed so low that his white head swept 
the coverlet. 

" We have come to ask whether the gracious master 
will allow us to pray God for his recovery." 

Mayer stared in vindictive silence. 

" God who sees into our hearts knows that we do 
not desire the master's death, but so long as he is a 
persecutor of our religion it is not allowed to us to 
pray for him. Take it away — oh, take away the load 
from us ! '' said the old man, passionately joining his 
frail hands — " give us back our road ! Do hot force 
us to carry our dead past your church — and on our 
knees we and our wives and our children shall implore 
grace and health for you, and of those who will rejoice 
to see you again at your labour the sons of Abraham 
will rejoice the loudest ! " 

The six men that stood behind the Rabbi had joined 
their hands in unconscious imitation of his gesture, and 
seven pairs of eyes were hanging, strained and anxious, 
upon the sick man's face. 

Herr Mayer's right hand crumpled up the lace- 
trimmed coverlet convulsively in its grasp. A strug- 
gle, with whose possibility he had never even reckoned, 
was going on within him. Those humble glances, 
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those obviously so anxious miens, were working upon 
him in a way in which nothing had ever exactly worked 
before. From nothing in life had he received precisely 
the impression which he was receiving now. Some 
long- forgotten, far-off-sounding teaching of the beauty 
of relenting and forgiving one's enemies came to him 
dimly— -and these men said that they would pray for 
his life, and he wanted to live, so badly! And, after 
all, the God they prayed to was supposed to be the 
right God. 

From one face to the other he looked, obviously hesi- 
tating, and thus came to the face of Chaim Mendeles, 
the tavern-keeper, and instantly his expression 
changed. At sight of those brown eyes he had 
abruptly remembered that base proposition once made 
about watering the vodki. What could the prayers of 
men who were thieves by profession profit his life? 
And for this treacherous nope he had been on the point 
of forswearing the principle of his life, which was 
never, and under no pressure, to give way! Heaven 
be thanked he had not spoken yet — ^there was still time. 
And, while in breathless silence they waited, he 
dragged himself up upon his pillows and flashed back 
his answer in their faces. 

'' Never! Do you hear? Never! I see how it is; 
you think that because I am ill you will get round me 
easier; but though my body may be weak my spirit is 
what it always was, and I give you the same answer 
to-day that I gave you in summer. The way is mine 
and you shall not have it! And now get out of my 
house, which you have slunk into like thieves in the 
dark — get out^ or I shall have you thrown out 1 " 
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" That IS all your answer? " asked the Rabbi, stand- 
ing suddenly upright 

"Every word of it." 

" Then we have done. Come, my brothers ! *' And 
silently as they had come, but with different faces, the 
seven Jews filed out of the room, just as Mayer fell 
back exhausted on his pillows. 

After all it was poor Frau Mayer who had to pay 
the cost of the entertainment, having to hear a good 
deal about her negligence in keeping so bad a lookout 
upon the house-door. 

Next day towards evening Count Rutkowski's sledge 
was again entering Zanek. It was a dark and mourn- 
ful day, and he had come from the accomplishment of 
a mournful duty, that of helping to bury Zygmunt, his 
wife's rich brother-in-law, a robust man of scarcely 
middle age, whom the Angel of Death had presumably 
mistaken for his delicate wife, thus unexpectedly des- 
tined to survive him. The sight of the gorgeous coffin 
being lowered into the family vault, as well as the mo- 
mentary contact into which he had been brought with 
many elements of his former life, had provided the 
Count with quite a store of new food for reflection, and 
so deeply was he engaged with this that he never even 
noticed the first house in Zanek, and all but overlooked 
a gaunt figure which, just discernible through the dusk, 
stood gesticulating by the way-side. 

" Kuba ! '' he said in astonishment, as Janek drew 
up the horses; "are you playing at being a windmill, 
or are you mad?'' 

"IVe been mad, gracious Count, but I'm sane 
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enough now. It's two hours I've been waiting for you 
on this spot." 

" What for, you most extraordinary creature? " 

" You remember asking me about the new apothe- 
cary, two days back, when you passed this way ? " 

" Of course I do." 

" Well, I hadn't seen him then, but I've seen him 
now. The very moment the sledge was out of my 
sight I let lie my wood-axe and went off to buy five 
kreutzers' worth of camomile tea for the baby — ^not 
that the baby needed it, but that it made me mad to 
think that you should have put such a question to me 
without getting a proper answer. Nothing for long 
had shown me how old I was getting; even a dozen 
years ago no child could have come to Zanek without 
my knowing where it came from. So I went, and I 
saw the man — and who do you think I saw ? " 

" The question is too vast, Kuba." 

Kuba craned round his long neck to assure himself 
that there were no listeners — ^Janek, apparently, did not 
count — and then bent confidentially forwards, his old 
eyes shooting fire under the ambush of his eyebrows. 

" I saw not any Herr Griiner, but simply Eitd 
Apfelgriin, as plainly as I see that tree over the 
road." 

" Impossible ! Why, you said he was a Christian ? " 

" He may be a heathen, or a Mahomedan, for any- 
thing I know, but it's Eitel Apfelgriin, all the same, 
though it took my eyes — they're not so old yet as the 
rest of me — to pick him out of his new wrapping. I've 
not seen him for fifteen years, it's true, and I've never 
seen him out of a kaftan, nor without side-ringlets or 
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skull-cap, but the moment I put my eyes on this gentle- 
man in the fashionable grey coat and with the turned- 
up moustache, I said to myself : * That smells of Apfd- 
griin,' and I only waited to get a glimpse behind his 
blue spectacles in order to feel as sure about it as about 
my own soul — for those eyes are bluer than the spec- 
tacles, my gracious Count — they are Laib's own eyes, 
and this is Laib's own brother, as sure as IVe chanted 
psalms for fifty years, and never made a mistake but 
twice." 

Kuba stopped and looked at the Count, and the 
Count looked back at him in silent consternation. 

" Did you show that you knew him ? " he asked 
quickly, after a moment. 

" I hope I didn't, but there's no doubt at all about 
his having known me — the way he sidled about and 
kept out of the light was as plain as pepper. But what 
can he be doing here, gracious master? You will re- 
member, surely, that the elder Apfelgriin went off to 
study medicine at Vienna; it's likely he's failed to be- 
come a doctor, and has turned apothecary instead, 
that's all plain enough; but how, having become Chris- 
tian, he should dare to return here ^" 

" We will talk of that another time, Kuba. What 
you've got to do now is to go straight to the police sta- 
tion, and tell them to have the man arrested; he's given 
a false name — that's enough for the present. I am 
going to Herr Mayer's; come there and report You 
understand?" 

" I understand," said the somewhat bewildered 
Kuba, and was left standing alone on the road. 

That vague suspicion which two days ago had trav- 
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ersed the Count's mind and had been blotted out by the 
funereal blackness of yesterday, sprung up again, vivid 
and near. The outlines of a hidden drama — ^neither 
quite clear yet, nor quite connected — were beginning to 
loom out of the mist. The first step to take was plain; 
for the rest there would be time later. 

" Is Herr Mayer alive? " he asked of the astonished 
servant at the door. "Yes? Well, take me to him 
this minute. Yes, I know he is ill — never mind about 
that; this is the way, is it not? " 

In the darkened room Frau Mayer was sitting de- 
spondently beside the bed. She put up her hand as the 
Count entered, as though to warn him. But the 
Count, quite forgetful of his usual courtesy, went 
straight to the window, and, almost brusquely, pulled 
open the curtains. 

"Asleep? So much the worse! We must wake 
him. Tell me first ! has he taken those drops again ? '* 

" Yes, this morning, as usual ? '* 

" Where is the bottle ? Anything more in it ? Yes, 
and the prescription? Have you it here? I require 
that too." 

" Here," whispered Frau Mayer, obeying mechanic- 
ally. " But please don't speak so loud; you will dis- 
turb him." 

" That is exactly what I want to do. Everything 
depends on that. Where is Rudolf? Tell him to help 
you to keep him awake until I come back. No — I have 
not gone mad — don't you understand yet that he is 
being poisoned with opium ? " 

It was one of Dr. Runiewicz's best days, as it was 
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apt to be in the reaction from his worst bouts. Had 
he ever examined the drops which Herr Mayer was in 
the habit of taking ? No, there had been no cause to 
do so, the prescription was that of a German celebrity, 
and dated anterior to Herr Mayer's arrival in Zanek. 
Well, would he be so kind as to look at them now — as 
well as at the recipe — and to give his opinion. Noth- 
ing wrong with the latter, as a glance sufficed to ascer- 
tain. Having only smelled at the former, the Doctor 
said exactly what the Count had expected to hear! 
" These have been tampered with." 

" I guessed as much; the chemical analysis can stand 
over for later; now come with me and save the man. 
I have given notice to the police, meanwhile." 

" A crime? " said the fat doctor, startled. " It may 
just as well be a mistake." 

" A criminal mistake, any way; and one which can- 
not be allowed to repeat itself. I trust they have him 
by this time." 

On this last point, however, the Count was mistaken. 
Even as he stepped out of the door with the doctor he 
found Kuba with a distracted countenance between him 
and his sledge. 

" They had no man free to send on the instant," he 
reported desolately. " And I thought I would just look 
in to see if our bird was safe. It was peppermint I 
asked for this time— but it was the apprentice who 
served me. I made believe he was giving me the 
wrong thing and insisted on referring to the master. 
The master was not there, the young man told me. 
Where was he? Gone to Sewna, to buy a fresh supply 
of some chemical stuff or other that travels badly by 
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post I asked when he would be back, and they said 
this verj' evening." 

" When did he go ? That's more to the point." 
" Day before yesterday evening, the young man 
said." 

" Immediately after you bought the camomile tea 
— ^and you expect to see him back again? Really, 
Kuba, I took you for sharper than that! What on 
earth should make him waste a two-days' start, and 
with the Rumanian frontier so handy, too! " 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

So long as Zanek stands the incident of Herr 
Mayer's illness is one which will remain a fruitful sub- 
ject of dispute. While pine forests murmur around 
the little mountain town there will always be people 
who assert that the fugitive apothecary was an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Jews — ^a Jew himself — whom 
a deep-laid plot had manoeuvred into the place of the 
harmless Sulski; while other people, with as much 
show of reason, scoff at the idea of any such mediaeval- 
sounding machinations, and put down the whole thing 
to the bungling of an inexperienced man. The only 
indubitable points to go upon were that Herr Mayer 
had been brought to death's door by an overdose — or 
several overdoses — of opium, and that the apothecary 
— in whom Kuba Chodan pretended to have recognised 
Eitel Apfelgriin — had bolted. But might not Herr 
Griiner have bolted simply because he had taken fright 
at the consequences of his own negligence? And what 
proof was there beyond the word of Kuba — who was 
known to be eccentric — for his identity with the elder 
Apfelgriin? Was it likely that a Jew belonging to 
Zanek should, even after an absence of fifteen years and 
even disguised, have passed several weeks in the place 
without being recognised by other people besides 
Kuba? And Eitel Apfelgriin was Eitel Apfelgriin, 
and Herr Griiner was Herr Griiner, as was suffi- 
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ciently proved by the papers he had had to present on 
taking over the business. But there are ways of hav- 
ing one's papers put in order, the first arguers would 
say mysteriously, and then there was the affair of the 
anonymous letters — " which were never written," re- 
torted the sceptics; '* no one but Sulski ever saw those 
letters, and it's well known that he's in the Lemberg 
asylum now." 

Laib Apfelgriin, when cited to the police office and 
questioned regarding the whereabouts of his brother, 
exhibited the most profound astonishment. Was it 
indeed to him they were putting that question ? Why, 
the whereabouts of his brother was the very thing in 
life he was most anxious to find out ! Ever since Eitel 
had left his home, more than a dozen years ago, he had 
become a stranger to his family, lost like a sand grain • 
in the sea of the capital, apparently oblivious of his 
family — perhaps even dead. If the gentlemen of the 
police had hit upon any clue to this long-lost brother 
Laib Apfelgriin would bless them from his heart, as, 
with tears in his forget-me-not blue eyes, he assured 
them. And Herr Griiner? He did not quite under- 
stand this question. What had he to do with a man 
who, as he understood, did not belong to his com- 
munity ? The name even was strange to him ; and how 
could he, Apfelgriin, a peaceable citizen of Zanek, have 
any notion what had become of this evidently very in- 
competent apothecary? 

There was nothing for it but to send him home 
again, with nothing proved against him or any of his 
co-religionists. 

" There never will be anything to prove/' said the 
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Count, when told of the result. " The only chance 
was to catch the man, and you can't catch a man who 
has the whole Jewish community behind him." 

" Then you actually believe in a crime? " asked Ru- 
dolf, still incredulous. 

" That depends on what you call a crime. It is quite 
conceivable that they never meant actually to kill your 
father, but only to reduce him to an ebb so low as to 
make him accessible to their demands. The objections 
you make about the apothecary being called Griiner 
and having a baptismal certificate are mere matters of 
detail. I have far too high an opinion of our Galician 
Jews to suppose that they would allow such trifles as 
baptism or a change of name to stand in the way of any 
object which they strongly desire to reach. The latter 
is a question of money,, while they have special 
penances instituted expressly to wash away the stain of 
the former. Really, as a proof of religious feeling, I 
do think the incident deserves a place in Jewish history; 
for you must remember that this is not so much an at- 
tempt at revenge as a last, forlorn effort to obtain that 
which to them is a matter of conscience. Think of it 
a little: the two things they dread most in life are 
spending money and coming into collision with the 
police. They must have done the one thing profusely 
and they have risked doing the other, and all. for a 
question of conscience! No, no — those people are 
wrong who would make the Hebrew entirely base. 
They are geniuses as well. I think I can see the work- 
ing of the plot; there must have been a good many more 
letters written beyond those anonymous ones, and of 
course they were too wise to use the Zanek post-office, 
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which is known to have an inquisitive post-mistress^ 
Now I begin to understand why that scarecrow in the 
spectacles, whom you have been telling me of, tramped 
so assiduously between Zanek and Sewna. No doubt 
he also means to cheat the Emperor of his services, but 
it seems to me more than probable that he's been kill- 
ing two birds with one stone all along. Net quite as 
fascinating as a carrier pigeon, no doubt, but I should 
say at a guess a good deal more useful. I have always 
said that there is no coping with these people. You 
can't lock up a community, and it is not this man or 
that man, but the Hebrew community of Zanek which 
is the real culprit here — unless, indeed," concluded 
the Count, with a sudden access of reserve, "my 
imagination is running away with me, and that Kuba 
is an old idiot and Herr Griiner simply an honest 
bungler, but that neither you nor I shall ever know." 

Meanwhile, after several days of acute anxiety, dur- 
ing which fits of stupor alternated with attacks of de- 
lirium, in which he would start up in bed and shriek 
out that the wheels had got hold of him and that the 
sawdust was choking him, Herr Mayer was slowly re- 
turning to that life on which he seemed to have so con- 
vulsive a hold. The convalescence promised to be 
slow, and was marked at first by symptoms of a mental 
apathy, which to those who knew him best seemed least 
reassuring. Thus abruptly Rudolf found a double re- 
sponsibility thrust upon him, that of the family and 
that of the business; and, bewildered and shaken 
though he felt, gallantly endeavoured to prove not un- 
worthy of the trust. That father whom he knew nov/ 
that he loved, despite all those faults which, after all. 
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were only qualities trained to excess, should give him 
his approval when he again took the reins from his 
hands. All business correspondence had naturally to 
be opened and was answered to the best of Rudolfs 
ability. One letter alone, which had arrived at the 
very height of the anxiety, had remained without a 
reply. It had contained a question from August 
Braun concerning some vast speculation, the advan- 
tages of which he painted in his usual glowing terms, 
and for which he implored his partner's consent. Not 
feeling himself competent to decide the point, Rudolf 
had thrown the letter aside, and subsequently, under 
the stress of what seemed more pressing matters, had 
forgotten even its existence. It was not until one 
snowy afternoon towards the end of January, when 
Herr Mayer, now entered into full convalescence, in- 
quired after the accumulated correspondence, that the 
matter was abruptly brought back to his mind. 

This was the first symptom of a reviving interest in 
life that the invalid had given, and greatly elated, Ru- 
dolf brought the packet to his father's bedside. 

" I sent the answer about the boards to Bredl & Co., 
by return," he said, in pleasant anticipation of the 
paternal approval. " And I also let those builders in 
Lemberg know when the next lot would be ready." 

Mayer was turning over the papers somewhat lan- 
guidly. Suddenly his face darkened; he had come to 
August Braun's letter. 

" And what answer did you send to this ? " he asked 
sharply. " You surely had the sense to say No? " 

" This? Let me see. I don't remember answering 
this at all. I put it aside, and then ''-,, 
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"You have let him do it?" screamed Mayer in a 
voice which did not seem to belong to that frail body. 
*' Why, you unhappy boy, did you not see that this 
was the only important letter of all? But there are 
hundreds of thousands involved, I tell you! It's one 
of the maddest ideas he's ever had ! It may mean ruin, 
boy ! — it may mean ruin ! " 

He had started up in bed, and was glaring at the 
horrified Rudolf. With his unshaved, grisly face, his 
uncut, grisly hair, and the shirt hanging open upon his 
meagre chest, he looked the most pitiable and at the 
same time the most alarming object that Rudolf had 
ever seen. All traces of apathy were gone from the 
sallow face in which the eyes burnt like coals of fire. 

" Don't excite yourself, father," he was beginning 
mechanically, according to the usual formula, but his 
father had gripped him by the arm and was speaking 
briefly and decisively. 

** Bring a sheet of paper at once, and ink ! " Then, 
when Rudolf had done so, " Write down what I 
dictate." 

It was a telegram to August Braun, categorically re- 
fusing consent to the speculation proposed, and de- 
manding the immediate assurance that the venture had 
not been made. 

" Have this despatched instantly ! " said Mayer, and 
Rudolf, still numb with terror, obeyed. 

Then began the agony of a long suspense. Mayer 
had calculated that the answer could easily reach before 
evening; but the night passed — a sleepless one for the 
Mayer family — and nothing came. Frau Mayer's legs 
grew weary with standing beside the window and her 
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neck stiff with craning to get a glimpse of the road to 
the telegraph office, to which messenger after messen- 
ger was despatched to inquire whether nothing had 
come from Germany. A second telegram and a third 
produced the same negative effect. For one day more 
Herr Mayer bore the fever of suspense, but on the next 
day he said to Rudolf : 

*' You must go. There is evidently something 
wrong which he is trying to put right, and he can never 
do that by himself. Since, unhappily, I cannot move 
yet, there is nothing for it but for you to go off and 
investigate." 

That same evening Rudolf was on his way to the 
station, and two days later face to face with August 
Braun, a broken man in whom he had pains to recog- 
nise his father's once flourishing partner. 

The explanations were not long, but they sufficed. 
Receiving no prohibition from his partner, August 
Braun had concluded that he had his consent, had 
risked the coup and hopelessly failed. Matters were 
not quite cleared up yet, and could not be for some time, 
but they were clear enough to convince- Rudolf that 
something very like ruin was staring the Company in 
the face. 

At the end of several agitated and mournful inter- 
views there was no choice but to start back to Zanek, 
carrying with him the terrible conviction that he was 
bringing his father his death-blow. If revenge was 
what the Jews of Zanek wanted, then they had got it, 
although not exactly in the shape aimed at. 

In the telegrams he had been despatching almost 
hourly from Giildesheim he had not dared to tell the 
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whole tnith. They had been intended only as a prepa- 
ration to the avowal which he could not let his father 
hear from any lips but his own. Was it likely that the 
invalid, scarcely come back to life, would be able to 
make stand against this new and unexpected misfor- 
tune? 

It did not seem likely to Rudolf as he sped across the 
snow-covered fields of Germany, the snow-covered 
plains of Galicia, with the blue Carpathians — ^more 
white than blue now— on the southern horizon. He 
had eyes for nothing but that faint line, somewhere in 
the middle of which lay his destination; the rest of the 
landscape existed for him as little as his fellow-trav- 
ellers, both the talkative ones and the untalkative ones, 
those who ignored him as he ignored them, and those 
who attempted to beguile the weary hours by finding 
out as much as possible about their chance companions 
— ^as is the manner of some travellers. 

The most tenacious of this latter sort was a young 
lancer lieutenant with very black hair and very white 
teeth, the former of which he combed persistently with 
an ivory pocket-comb, while freely displaying the latter 
in dazzling smiles, unhappily wasted upon Rudolf's in- 
attention. But this young man was not only inquisitive, 
he was communicative as well, and so irrepressible in 
both respects that Rudolf, seeing the hopelessness of 
resistance, ended — ^half provoked and half amused — ^by 
resigning himself to his fate. He had answered a good 
many questions and listened to a good many anecdotes 
in which horses and ballet dancers figured in about 
equal proportions, when late in the afternoon of this 
his last day's journey, the name of a station shouted out 
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on the platform awoke in him a pang of regretful 
memory. Lymanow ! How he had yearned towards 
it in those weeks when it had contained the treasure of 
his heart ! With a sad sort of curiosity he got up in 
order to peer through the window at what there was to 
be seen of the place. Not much from here; the big 
Curhaus just visible through the dusk in the middle of 
its wintry gardens, silent as a corpse; all the trim villas 
deserted and shuttered, the snow drifted on to the 
verandas, where the network of creepers hung dry and 
brown as ropes; the whole place dead of that double 
death which for one half of the year weighs on those 
spots which during the other half seem to have imbibed 
a double portion of life. 

" You would never take it to be the same place as in 
July,'* the communicative lieutenant, very busy with 
his pocket-comb, was saying over Rudolf's shoulder. 

" You know Lymanow ? " 

" Rather. Best place in Galicia for meeting every- 
body. Never mi^s a season if I can help it. Last one 
wasn't bad, but the one before was better. A lot of 
beauties all on a heap; only got to pick and choose. 
That was the season of the two Katinkas, too." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Two adorable creatures, mother and daughter. 
Since you come from Zanek, by-the-bye, you've prob- 
ably, got the luck to know them. Surely the Rut- 
kowskis are somewhere in your neighbourhood ? " 

" I am acquainted with the Rutkowski family," said 
Rudolf icily, " but I know of only one Katinka in it/^ 
- " That shows you're badly informed." 

" I think it's you who must be so. I am almost cer-* 
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tain that I have heard Count Rutkowski address his^ 
wife differently." 

** As * Kasia ' probably — that's another form of Ka^ 
trina, you know; but we all found Katinka ever so 
much prettier, and so does the Countess he-^self; at 
least, according to Briinheim," tittered the black-haired 
gossip, close to Rudolf's ear. 

** What has Briinheim got to do with it?" asked 
Rudolf, facing round so suddenly as to knock the 
dainty comb out of the speaker's hand. 

" A good deal, I should say, though personally I was 
never more than a looker-on in the affair. Briinheim 
is adjutant to his Royal Highness, the " 

" I know," interrupted Rudolf impatiently. 

" Then you probably know also that he's got a devil 
of an eye for women. When the two Katinkas rose 
on the Lymanow horizon he had the good taste to try 
for the younger one first, but she's a prickly sort of 
fruit, that little girl, as more than one of us experi- 
enced. He never admitted that he'd been snubbed, but 
the case was patent, more especially when — ^like a prac- 
tical philosopher as he is — he turned to the mother for 
consolation. No thorns, there, you know; the perfect 
ideal of a ripe peach, and not particularly hard to 
gather, I should imagine. There was a bit of revenge 
in the manoeuvre, too, for any one could see that the 
second move did not suit the girl any better than did 
the first. The flirtation was one of the features of the 
season, and the child was so naive as actually to show 
that she was shocked. It was the most amusing re- 
versal of the mother-hen arrangement that you can 
imagine." 
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There were several more questions' burning on Ru* 
dolf's lips, but he looked into his companion's careless 
face and forcibly repressed them. Just then the train 
started again and he went back in silence to his place. 
At that moment he would almost have been capable of 
throwing his fellow-traveller out on to the rails — so 
great was the need he felt of being alone — in order to 
be able to think in peace. Two Katinkas ! So, there 
were two Katinkas, it seemed ! Not only the one with 
whom alone he had reckoned. With this discovery a 
new light seemed to break on the situation of last au- 
tumn, an explanation so simple of the riddle which had 
nearly maddened him that his having missed it seemed 
incredible. In a flash of recollection he saw again the 
figures of Baron Briinheim and of the Countess stoop- 
ing side by side over the mushrooms, and he felt in- 
clined to strike himself on the forehead for a blind 
fool. "Two Katinkas! Two Katinkas!" The 
engine seemed to be panting out the words as it bore 
him onwards towards the blue distance. If what this 
chattering youth asserted were true then everything 
was explained — even her silence — ^but had not the ex- 
planation come too late? Could he go to her noiv? 
After having doubted her had he the right to ask her to 
share a beggar's fate? 

Tumultuously these thoughts pursued him up to the 
very threshold of his home, to fall back abruptly before 
the dread of the heavy task laid upon him. His 
mother's strained face and questioning eyes had been 
the first stab, almost making his courage faint, and 
when he stepped across the threshold of his father's 
room it was with the horrible conviction that he was 
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bringing him his death as surely as though he were ap- 
proaching the bedside with a raised dagger in his hand. 

In sheer terror of the critical moment he had meant 
even now to hold back the worst, but having met his 
father's eye, he saw that the attempt would be useless. 
Propped up against his numerous feather pillows, with 
the light of the electric lamp falling upon his face, 
which was ghastly with the pallor of expectation, he 
did not speak immediately, but only looked at his son, 
yet so commandingly that Rudolf — trembling like a 
criminal — hung his head and confessed the truth. 

There was a short silence after he had spoken. 

" You take the failure to be complete? " asked Maya: 
at last, having twice tried to speak. 

" That's what it seems — so far as I can see.*' 

" Then your last telegram was a lie? " 

" I — I wanted to prepare you." 

He stared for a moment longer, and then silently — 
with only a slight convulsion of his features — fell back 
among his pillows. Frau Mayer, who had been stand- 
ing with the smelling salts ready in her hand, was bend- 
ing over him already. 

" Is he dead ? " asked Rudolf, in a voice which 
sounded almost indifferent. 

" Josef, Josef ! " Frau Mayer was softly wailing. 
" Oh, his heart, Rudi, his heart ! I knew it would kill 
him!" 

" I knew it too, mother, but he would have it. Shall 
I go for the doctor, or is it too late? " 

" Josef ! Oh, this time he is really gone ! Oh, my 
Josef!" 

She was just groping desperately for her podcet- 
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handkerchief, and Rudolf was getting ready to catch 
her in his arms in case she fainted, when there was a 
movement among the pillows, and the man supposed 
to be dead started up, wild-eyed and haggard, and 
screamed in their faces : 

"Gone! You say gone! The fortune is gone! 
Well, then, by all the devils in hell, I'll not die till IVe 
made another I " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Those who knew Frau Mayer best knew that she 
was always a busy woman, but on a certain frostily- 
sunny February day, about a week after Rudolfs re- 
turn, she was more than usually busy, and in a novel 
sort of way. Her husband — galvanised back into 
life, it would seem, by the misfortune which had over- 
taken him — was writing urgent letters in the study; 
Rudolf was at the mill, which nominally at least still 
bore the name of the Company; and here she was 
alone in the midst of a strangely disorganised apart- 
ment, for over chairs and beds and sofa there trailed 
apparently the whole of a very mixed wardrobe, while 
every table was loaded with such things as hat boxes 
and piles of handkerchiefs, with here and there a 
leather case that obviously hailed from the jeweller. 
"With all these things she had locked herself in, 
partly for the purpose of being undisturbed and partly 
because she was a little shy of what she was 
doing. Certainly this mustering of effects was pre- 
mature, since nothing was definitely settled, nor de- 
parture immediately impending, but the thing had 
left her practical mind no peace. Ever since she 
knew that she was again to become a poor woman 
she had been in her mind instinctively sorting out the 
things which she could take with her into this new 
phase of her existence — rather, an old phase revived 
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— ^and those which would have to stay behind. Such 
things as body Hnen, even though unnecessarily gar- 
nished, stout aprons and serviceable gowns would 
still do good service, but what use could the wife of 
a man starting afresh in life have for silk dresses, or 
those broad golden bracelets which Josef had espe- 
cially prided himself on presenting her with on each 
of her more recent birthdays? There were enough 
of them by this time to have trapped out a horse, and 
in an ascending scale of gorgeousness. 

The task ought by rights to have been a mournful 
one, and yet — inexplicably enough — Frau Mayer's 
eyes were not red, nor her mien in the least woe- 
begone as she went from one press to another and 
emptied the drawers of their contents. There was 
even a new alacrity in her movements and a glance 
of contentment in her eye which had not been there 
for long — scarcely since the beginning of her pros- 
perity. Not for worlds would she have confessed to 
Josef that the financial catastrophe appeared to her 
in the light of anything but a huge misfortune. Even 
to herself she was half ashamed of acknowledging to 
a hidden feeling of rehef which yet could not be quite 
denied. It seemed somehow so ignominious and 
mean-spirited to accept such a blow without rebelling; 
it betrayed such a want of honourable ambition to de- 
scend meekly to so low a level after having stood at 
so great a height; and yet poor Frau Meyer, who was 
honesty itself, could not quite conceal from herself 
that it was so. It is true that she was going to leave 
her palace, and — this was the most real pang of all — 
her ideally-fitted-up kitchen; but, on the other side 
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of the gulf which was to divide these two phases of 
her life, there smiled at her the familiarly modest 
apartment whose only decoration was bead-work 
mats and worsted coverlets, and under whose low 
ceilings she had always breathed so much more freely 
than in these lofty chambers. There there would be 
no danger of her being asked to entertain princes, or 
curtsey to emperors, or do any of those things which 
had made of her recent existence one long, though 
brilliant, agony. For three years now she had been 
like a person walking blindfold in a strange country, 
and not daring to make a step forward for fear of 
its being a false one; now, at last, the band was going 
to be taken from her eyes, and she was going to be 
placed again in the surroundings from which she 
ought never to have beeii taken. Was it, after all, 
so very unnatural if she moved as though she had 
grown ten. years younger, and if she viewed with 
equanimity even the gold bracelets which would be 
among the first sacrifices to be made? 

'* I certainly can't use this bonnet again," she mur- 
mured, as she bent over the table, " it is much too — 
too prosperous looking; but black gowns always 
come in useful. There is something in the pocket of 
this one; let me see, a book! " 

It was the French grammar which on the occasions 
of the Prince's visits she had been in the habit of sur- 
reptitiously studying; doubtless she had stuffed it 
there at some moment when Josef unexpectedly en- 
tered the room. Frau Mayer opened it now at ran- 
dom and stared at the page with a look as near to 
hatred as her pale, watery eyes were capable of; then^ 
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on some impulse which in her was almost phenom- 
enal, she ran to the stove and stuffed in the detested 
book among the glowing embers. It was by far the 
most reckless thing she had ever done in her life, and 
having done it she took instant fright and groped for 
the tongs. Before she had found them her vague 
sense of guilt was increased by a step in the passage 
and a somewhat timid knock at the door. 

"Who's there?'' she said with a nervous start as 
she rose to her feet, abandoning the French grammar 
to its fate. It certainly was not Josefs knock, nor 
had it been Rudolfs step. 

There was no answer, only a second and rather 
more urgent knock. With a glance round the room 
she doubtfully approached the door; she would not 
like one of the servants to see this strangely-mixed 
exhibition. 

" Is it you, Zosia? " she asked severely, barely 
opening a chink; but the words died in her throat, 
for close to her own face was that of Katinka Rut- 
kowska, glowing from the frosty air. 

" Good gracious! Countess Katinka! I — I — ^why 
have they not shown you to the drawing-room?" 
stammered Frau Mayer, in her alarm letting go her 
hold of the door handle. 

" Because I want to come in here," laughed Ka- 
tinka; and before the elder woman had got back her 
presence of mind she had slipped into the room and 
shut the door behind her. Her face changed as she 
glanced around her. 

" Are — are you packing up? " 

**.No> only sorting things. I^ really can't offer 
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you a seat here; all the chairs are occupied, you 
see. If you will let me take you to the drawing- 
room " 

" Oh, I can find a seat for myself," said Katinka, 
recklessly taking up an armful of embroidered dress- 
ing-jackets in order to fling them on to the bed. 
" There, that will do perfectly. I don't want to go 
to the drawing-room because — ^because— oh, Frau 
Mayer, please don't look at me so disapprovingly, for 
I've come to do something rather dreadful, and need 
to be encouraged! " 

True to her principle of holding her tongue when 
she did not know what to say, Frau Mayer stood 
opposite to her visitor, perplexed and embarrassed. 
The mere fact of her being Katinka Rutkowska, and 
possessing a coat of arms and a mother who used 
French ejaculations, was enough to bring back the 
feeling of acute discomfort from which she had just 
been blissfully dreaming herself free. The girl might 
have bright eyes and might smile at her, but she be- 
longed to the class of person with whom she had air 
ways felt it impossible to have anything in common. 
Never had the mistress of Zanek looked primmer and 
less accessible to sentiment than she did as she stood 
there in the middle of the disordered room, which 
made such an incongruous setting to her painfully- 
tidy figure. Katinka, who had sat down on the chair 
she had cleared for herself, gazed at her earnestly and 
a little apprehensively. 

" Tell me first, please: Is it really true that you 
have lost all your money? No, I don't mean to be 
impertinent^ I really don't, but I want so badly to 
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know the truth, and I haven't got time to lead up to 
the subject." 

" We have had a financial catastrophe," said Frau 
Mayer, with carefully-lowered eyes. " I cannot in- 
form you of the exact extent, but undoubtedly the 
losses are serious." 

" And you will be poor, quite poor? " 

Frau Mayer pulled at her apron strings, silently 
shocked at this almost brutal indiscretion. Really 
Josef was quite right about those aristocrats; here 
was this girl, who had seemed good-natured enough, 
actually come here to crow over their misfortunes! 

" Oh, I didn't mean to be rude, but I'm so excited 
I don't quite know what I say! I mean you won't 
be rich any more? You won't live in this palace? 
You won't be millionaires? " 

" Our position will certainly be completely 
changed," Frau Mayer was cautiously beginning, 
when, unexpectedly, Katinka left her chair and seized 
upon her two passive hands. 

" Then send for Rudolf," she said vehemently; 
*'send for him at once: I have something to say to 
him!" 

Frau Mayer stared back into her visitor's agitated 
face. Her first impression was that the girl had lost 
her senses and ought to be spoken to soothingly, but 
for the life of her she could not think of anything 
soothing to say. 

" Why do you stare at me so? Don't you under- 
stand? You know, surely, that I had a quarrel with 
Rudolf — all about a stupid mistake. Did he not tell 
you that? " 
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" No, he told me nothing; they never tell me any- 
thing. I am not clever enough to give advice, I am 
only good enough to cook the dinners," said 
Frau Mayer, in perhaps the one solitary moment 
of bitterness which had ever come to her loyal 
heart. 

" Well, we did quarrel, and it was all my fault, but 
I couldn't tell him so unless he asked me — at least 
not so long as he was rich. But now that he's poor 
I can, don't you see? And that's why I am so happy^ 
— oh, don't you understand? " 

And, to Frau Mayer's mingled astonishment and 
alarm she felt a pair of arms around her neck, while 
a face that was doing two things at once, since it was 
both laughing and crying, came so close to hers that 
what it wanted was quite evident. 

" You will send for him, won't you? " was being 
whispered in her ear. " If I don't see him to-day I 
may never have the courage to come again." 

" Yes, I will send for him," said Frau Mayer, be- 
ginning to cry for company's sake; and as she felt 
Katinka's lips upon her cheek it suddenly occurred to 
her that, after all, there might be things which she 
could possibly have in common with these bearers of 
coronets. 

His mother's message found Rudolf in the lower 
space of the mill, busy superintending the repair of 
a breakage in one of the transmission wheels. There 
being no explanation of the urgent demand for his 
presence he naturally jumped to the conclusion that 
his father had had a relapse, and ran all the way back 
to the house, where he arrived breathless and hot. 
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his hair and coat richly powdered with sawdust. In 
the passage he almost ran against his mother. 

/* Is he taken ill? " he inquired, panting. 

" No, no, it's not him at all; it's something quite 
different. She's in there; perhaps you ought to 
change your coat; but no, she'll never wait. In 
there, I tell you! " And having almost pushed him 
into the room with a playfulness Avhich Rudolf had 
never known in his mother, Frau Mayer shut the door 
upon him and remained to mount guard in the pas- 
sage for fear of any evil chance making Josef stray; 
this way. 

When, instead of a sick-room, Rudolf found him- 
self transported into what looked like an old clo' shop, 
and instead of the invalid father he saw before him his 
long-missed lady-love, his first impiilse was to disbe- 
lieve his eyes, his second to throw himself at her feet 
with a cry of happiness. But there was that in her 
bearing which held him back. The flushes and the 
agitation of her short interview with Frau Mayer had 
given way to a sudden gravity and to a passing pallor, 
which made the light in the eyes shine all the more 
steadily. 

He stopped and waited, for it was evident that she 
wanted to speak first; and a little tremulously — ^as 
though aware of the importance of what she was do- 
ing — she began rather low, yet bravely bearing 
his gaze. 

" I asked for you to come because I wanted to give 
you the answer which you asked for in October, and 
which I then said I could not giye you — do you re^- 
member?" 
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Rudolf looked at her silently; it was impossible that 
she should require an answer in words to that ques- 
tion. 

*' I — I have changed my mind about that," went 
on Katinka a little more hurriedly. " I find I can 
give you the answer, after all. You asked then 
whether the letter you showed me was written to me. 
Well, I have come to tell you now that it was not 
written to me." 

" I know it was not," s^id Rudolf quickly, but she 
stopped him with one of her childishly imperious 
gestures. 

" Be quiet! You are not to know, you are to un- 
derstand nothing, you are only to believe. Do you 
believe in me now? " 

" Katinka, Katinka! In my heart I have believed 
in you all along! " And with this cry he fell at last 
at her feet without stopping to ask what was the ob- 
ject of this tardy explanation, nor attempting to insult 
her love by reminding her that she had parted from 
a rich man, and that this was a poor man who now 
knelt before her, pressing the hem of her shabby 
winter cloak to his lips. 

" But he is never to know anything," she presently 
whispered into his ear as they sat side by side on the 
much-encumbered sofa, in ruthless disregard of Frau 
Mayer's best silk skirts and to the utter destruction 
of the pink crape bonnet, on which Rudolf was sitting 
unawares. 

" I suppose it is that I don't understand people as 
well as logs," was what Herr Mayer said when told 
of the renewed engagement. The stupefaction which 
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had followed upon the first impulse of positive unbe- 
lief had reduced him for the time being to only a very 
feeble copy of his usual self. Among all his theories 
regarding the upper classes there was not one into 
which the case would fit. That the girl should sim- 
ply disbelieve in the ruin seemed improbable after the 
very clear explanations which he himself had given 
her. No, there was nothing for it but to confess 
openly that he evidently did not understand people as 
well as he did logs. 

But the stupefaction was not all on Herr Mayers 
side. Only a few days after the latest event, Countess 
Rutkowska, braving tlie rigours of the Carpathian 
winter, had descended like a perfumed whirlwind 
upon Rozinow, in the desperate hope of yet saving 
her benighted child from the fate into which she was 
hurling herself. No name and no money! It was a 
little too much for human endurance. And they 
really were such common people, when you came to 
think of it: it had made her quite sick to eat at the 
same table with Herr Mayer. Formerly there might 
have been reasons for disguising her feelings — ^what 
will a mother not do for the happiness of her child! 
But now! In one word Katinka must make her 
choice, once for all, between her lover and her mother. 

After two days in which tears flowed plentifully 
and smelling-salts were in much request, and Stas 
was frequently called upon to do his duty, she de- 
parted again — Katinka having made her choice — 
shaking the dust from her skirts. Really it was to 
be counted as a merciful dispensation of Providence 
that Zygmunt should have been called away just in 
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the nick of time to leave Wanda free to indulge her 
sisterly generosity without inconvenient restraint. 

When spring came back to the mountains, setting 
free the torrents that had lain prisoner all winter, and 
pulling the icicles off the eaves of the huts, it found 
many changes, both accomplished and impending, in 
Zanek, the greatest of these being that the chimney of 
the mill was smokeless and the saws motionless. And 
they were to remain motionless too, it seemed, for the 
estate had not passed into the hands of another busi- 
ness man, but into those of the Prince of Anthal 
Hessingen, who had joyfully become the possessor of 
those vast stag forests in which he had passed such 
happy days. It had always been terrible to his Royal 
Highness to think of their falling victim, one after 
the other, to those murderous saws that were destined 
to lay bare the hillsides and to hunt the twenty-antlers 
from their ancient haunts, and with a sort of rapture 
he accepted the chance thrown in his way of arrest- 
ing what to him was a work of destruction. Hence- 
forward, so long as his was the power, no clash of 
machinery should disturb the idyllic peacefulness of 
Zanek, no smoke stain its sky. The axe which was 
laid to the root of the tree should be withdrawn, even 
the hideous building, which to Herr Mayer had been 
so beautiful, should disappear, the grass should grow 
over the place where it; had stood, and its sawdust be 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

The Prince was doing all this to please himself, but, 
in so doing, a combination of circumstances pushed 
him into the place of good fairy for one or two other 
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people as well. It was in Germany that Herr Mayer 
intended to make his second start in life; indeed, he 
never could have borne to remain in the same country 
with his smashed-up idol, the mill. But the young 
people had reasons of their own for loving this Car- 
pathian paradise, and when the Prince, who clearly 
had need of a trusty manager for his new estate, of- 
fered the place to Rudolf, with a truly princely salary, 
the incident solved many questions — that, amongst 
others, of whether Count Rutkowski's rose garden 
would quite suffice for his happiness if the fairest rose 
in it were to be carried beyond his reach. It was 
true that Rudolf had studied mechanism instead of 
forestry, but he was young enough yet to rectify the 
mistake, and the prospect of having to do with the 
living trees instead of with the dead ones did not ap- 
pear in the least distasteful. 

With his father there was scarcely any struggle, 
for although Herr Mayer could not in the least be 
described as a broken man, yet his illness and subse- 
quent events had undoubtedly left their mark upon 
him. 

*' Since it seems that she loves you, I give you up 
to her," he said somewhat unsteadily to Rudolf, on 
the eve of his own departure. 

It was on this day, too, that he had his last bout 
of argument with Count Rutkowski, to wliom he was 
bewailing the blasted prospects of Zanek. 

*' It is a distinct step backwards in the march of 
progress," he sadly remarked. " My work is to be 
undone before it is even well begun. I would have 
gone back to Germany mu( i easier in my mind if I 
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had been able to hand over the place to a man of my; 
own views." 

" The man of your views will come to Zanek yet, 
never fear, though we may not live to see it. The 
march of what people are agreed to call Progress is 
not to be arrested by a mere incident, but I confess 
to a feeling of thankfulness that a momentary halt 
should have been called in my time." 

Herr Mayer looked at him with a very fair imita- 
tion of his former inimical grimness. 

** Oh, yes! no doubt you will feel more at home 
now among a lot of liveried idlers who will walk about 
with their hands in their pockets and call themselves 
gamekeepers." 

" Considering that they will have to look after their 
guns, I doubt whether they will be able to keep their 
hands in their pockets. I see that you have never 
quite forgiven me a conversation we had one day in 
my garden, but you did not hear me quite out then; 
suppose you do so now? I was no pleading, as 
you seemed to think, for a completely unoccupied life; 
all I wanted to do was to put in a word for the un- 
busy, for whom nobody ever finds anything to say 
nowadays, though I am quite sure Solomon was on 
their side. If, when asserting that there is a season 
for every purpose under heaven, he did not expressly 
state that there is a time for play as well as for work, 
it can only have been by a mere oversight. God for- 
bid that we should all be Kuba Chodans — that, in- 
deed, would turn the world into a wilderness — but, 
if we were all to be Herr Mayers, then, as undoubt- 
edly, it would turn it into a workshop, and frankly I 
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confess that, for choice, I prefer the wilderness to the 
shop, for in the former flowers do sometimes bloom, 
but in the latter never. Can you by any stretch of 
imagination figure to yourself a globe peopled with 
counterparts of yourself? And, if such a globe could 
exist, would it not be a hell where men, like raging 
lions, tore each other back from the prey after which 
each one hungered and yet only the strongest could 
reach? Think of it only for a moment and confess it 
a mercy that there should be men content with only 
food and raiment, as Kuba is, and as, for the matter 
of that, the Apostles were before him! Do you 
know, Herr Mayer, our discussion reminds me of the 
old dispute between the hands and the head and the 
stomach, which figures in all our spelling books. Is 
it not as absurd for the busy man to scoff at the un- 
busy one as for the hands to jeer at the digestive 
organs because, forsooth, they do not move as they 
themselves do? Are there not different functions 
in life as well as in the human body, and must 
there not therefore also be different sorts of mem- 
bers?" 

'' I have no right to answer," said Mayer bitterly, 
" since I am a member that has failed. When I have 
climbed up the ladder a second time I shall give you 
the reply. You think Fm an old man, do you? I 
tell you that I mean to die at the top and not 
at the bottom. Last time I had my youth to pull 
me up, this time I have my experience, and I mean 
to make the one serve me as well as the other 
did." 

" And x^u will sucqeed, I have no doubt, but you 
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will have to change yonr sj-stem a Kttfc this time, the 
old one is leaking." 

" What do vou mean? " 

** I have heard you say that 3fOu comit for saccess 
on nothing but hard work and honesty, and that you 
profoundly despise the favour of the great. Don't go 
about proclaiming that quite so loudly next time. 
Peop!e with a turn for observation are apt to discover 
incongruities between 3rour words and your actions. 
Now, for instance, in order to be quite consistent, 
you ought never to have had the Prince of Anthal 
Hessingen as your guest, nor to have made roads 
through your forests in his honour, nor served him up 
such excellent dinners; while it was something very 
different from hard work which gained you the ver- 
dict of the court at Sewna and helped you to crush 
those poor wretches of Jews in their perfectly right- 
ful demand/' 

" What, then? " asked Mayer, his very hair bris- 
tling with indignation. 

"Bribery," said the Count placidly. "Hush! I 
speak only of that indirect sort of bribery which is 
perfectly legal, but to which a democrat of your dye 
ought never to have stooped. Surely you're not go- 
ing to tell me that those ten thousand florins you 
gave the Governor for his pet charity sprang from 
your genuine interest in the education of Ruthenian 
children, and not from your desire to have your case 
favourably reported to the Emperor, and conse- 
quently favourably thought of by the judges? Hon- 
esty! Oh, yes! according to the letter of the law, no 
doubt that ranks as honesty, just as it was, in this 
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same sense, quite honest of you to take advantage of 
my utter ignorance in business matters in order to 
relieve me of my estate. Now, tell me, Herr Mayer, 
and this time * honestly,' would you ever have laid 
before me that contract to sign if you had for a mo- 
ment supposed that I could come up to its condi- 
tions? " 

, Mayer, his hair still on end, would have started 
from his chair, but the Count's white hand was gently 
pressing his knee, and the Count's laughing eyes 
were close before his face. 

" No excitement, my friend, and do not imagine 
any reproach. You were not thinking of my good, 
but you did me a far better service then than you 
knew of — or I either, at the time. I am only trying 
to show you that what you call * honesty ' in business 
and what we call * honesty ' in ordinary life are two 
slightly different things, and that, owing probably to 
the intensity with which you pursue your objects, you 
have occasionally been obliged to kick aside the prin- 
ciples which you love to proclaim." 

For a moment the black eyes and the blue-grey 
ones gazed at each other. It seemed as though 
Mayer were about to retort, and then abruptly he 
hung his head. He had remembered another thing 
— a thing of which the Count knew nothing, but 
which yet had been quite gently gnawing at his con- 
science for months. It had been no acknowledged 
treachery, nothing more than a doubt suppressed at 
the moment when he had handed the letter begin- 
ning " Darling Katinka " to Rudolf. If it had not 
been for that glimpse of a fawn-coloured dress among 
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the bushes the doubt would not have existed; but 
there had been that glimpse, and nothing could quite 
help him to forget that it had been the mother and 
not the daughter who had worn that colour at the 
picnic. 

Seeing him so suddenly depressed, the Count made 
haste to cheer him up. 

*' You are thinking of the future? Do you know, 
I sometimes wonder whether you will not be happier 
in it than in the past — the near past, I mean. For 
one thing you will no longer be bothered by people 
asking you why don't you take a rest." 

Mayer had thought of that himself. Among the 
compensations of the situation was undoubtedly that 
of being free to slave again to his heart's content, 
without laying himself open to the charge of eccen- 
tricity. 

" Frankly, I believe he will enjoy his life more this 
way," Count Rutkowski said subsequently to the 
Prince. '' He has to leave his palace, of course, but 
then he never knew how to live in it. What is the 
use of patent water-pipes and revolving basins to a 
man who never washes his hands if he can help it? 
Or a morocco-bound library to a man who never 
opens anything but his ledgers? There were a lot 
of embarrassments about his recent situation of which 
he will now be rid." 

If the Count's surmise was right it therefore follows, 
as is rare in novels and rarer in real life, that almost 
everybody was made happy all round, even Kuba 
Chodan, whose eyes were no longer offended by the 
" work of the devil," and even the Jews to whom the 
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Prince readily threw open the disputed road with the 
remark that, after all, he might require medicine some 
day — since nights spent on hillsides are apt to pro- 
duce chills — ^and did not want to be bothered with 
keeping a lookout on the personality of the apothe- 
cary. 



THE END. 
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HARRY CASTLEMOR 

HOW I CAME TO WRITE MY FIRST BOOK* 

» Whbn I was sixteen years old I belonged to a compel 
tion class. It was our custom to go on the recitation seat 
every day with clean slates, and we were allowed ten min- 
utes to write seventy words on any subject the teacher 
thought suited to our capacity. One day he gave out *'What 
a Man Would See if He Went to Greenland.** My heart was 
in the matter, and before the ten minutes were up I had one 
side of my slate filled. The teacher listened to the reading 
of our compositions, and when they were all over he simply 
said: "Some of you will make your living by writing one 
of these days.** That gave me something to ponder upon. 
I did not say so out loud, but I knew that my composition 
was as good as the best of them. By the way, there was 
another thing that came in my way just then. I was read- 
ing at that time one of Mayne Raid's works which I had 
drawn from the library, and I pondered upon it as much as 
I did upon what the teacher said to me. In introducing 
Swartboy to his readers he made use of this expression : 
"No visible change was observable in Swartboy *s counte- 
nance.** Now, it occurred to me that if a man of his educa- 
tion could make such a blunder as that and still write a 
book, I ought to be able to do it, too. I went home that very 
day and began a story, "The Old Guide's Narrative,** which 
was sent to the New York Weekly^ and came back, respect- 
.ully declined. It was written on both sides of the sheets 
bat I didn't know that this was against the rules. Nothing 
abashed, I began another, and receiving some instruction, 
from a friend of mine who was a clerk in a book store, I 
wrote it on only one side of the paper. But mind you, he 
didn't know what I was doing. Nobody knew it ; but one 
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day, after a hard Saturday's work — ^the other bo3rs had been 
oat skating on the Mck-pond — I shyly broached the subject 
to my mother. I felt the need of some sympathy. She 
listened in amazement, and then said : **Why, do you think 
you could write a book like that ?* * That settled the matter, 
and from that day no one knew what I was up to until I sent 
the first four volumes of Gunboat Series to my father. Was 
it work ? Well, yes ; it was hard work, but each week I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the manuscript grow until the 
"Young Naturalist*' was all complete. 

— Harry Castlemon in the Writer. 
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